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RALPH HUR TON 


Rector of Middleton-Cheney in Northamptonſhire, 
And late Fellow of Brazen-Noſe Gollege in Oxford: 


— 
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FROM 


FRANCIS EYRE or Warxworrn, Esg. 


1 
© Thoſe who think themſelves good proteſtants from their 
© animoſity"to others are, in that reſpeR, no proteſtants at all.” 


(Edmund Burke's ſpeech at the Guildhall in Briſtol ) 
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THE AUTHOR'S avocations in the 
country not having allowed him to attend to 
the correction of the Preſs, he hopes the 


Public will accept of this apology both for the 
numerous errata, and the tardineſs of the 


following publication. 
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Page 16, Reference for 30, read 99.— zo, reference 
for 72, read 79.—60. 17th line for terms, read arms. —69, 
Note, 2d reference, for Grave, read Grabe. —ib. 1 3th line, 
for his, read zhis,—106, 8th line, for deſcendant read deſcen- 
dunt,—107, 10th line, for theſe, read the, —ib. reference, 
for 34, read 3, 4—116, 4th line, for fell, read fall. — 
127, reference for 20, read 28.—128. iſt reference dele t, 
for 22, read 28. dele laſt reference, —129, 21ſt line, for 
appendix, read appendage,—1 35, 7th line, dele ed,—136, 
10th line, for 43, read 119, 1200—144, 18th line, after 


tradition, inſert as,—ibid, 1ſt reference, for 53, read 3 . 


2148, iſt reference, for 34, read 33.—ibid. 19th line, 
for 43, read 102,—149, iſt line of the reference, ſor , 
read i/l:s,—ibid, next line, for primo, read prima.—ibid. 
Wy next reference, ad line, for traditum, read traditam.— 1 59, 


for di/perate, read diſþarate.—160, laſt line but one inſert 


ell,—173, 2d reference, for 33, read 39.—188, laſt refe- 
rence, for 37, read 44.—191, 4th line ad finem, for com- 
mands, read commends,—206, 18th line, inſert ofi=224. 


dele 2d reference. — 225, ad reference for 60, read 63.— 


226, 2d ditto, for 62, read 63.—2 30, 2d note, for imper- 

 titit, read imperitis, —ibid, | 3d line, for guarum, read quo- 
7m — 232, 2d reference, iſt line, for hr read papa- 

bir, 
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tis.—337, note, | line, for 2%, read igſa; or manducen- 
dam, read manducandaw.—253, 14th. line, inſert for the re- 
furredtion—296, x ith, for T inorem, read Ti moren. —29, 
laſt line dele for ever, and inſert We,—298, 11th line, for 


* 10, read ot˙.—3 19. zth line, inſert the 321 , laft refe. 
rence, for Later, read Labbe,—329, 6th line, for Retromus, 


read Ratramus.—230. th line, for Fragegeridus, read 
Fundegardus.—339; laſt reference, for p. 28, read 242,— 
341. ad and zd line at the bottom for iz, read he.—344. 
x 5th line full ſtop after admitted, —346, 5th line, for in- 
ported, read imparted. —3 50, note, 4th line, for wider, read 
wides—374, 4th line, inſert J.—379, 2d reference, for 
12, read 11.—382, laſt reference, for p. 37, read 97.— 
383, 20th line, inſert be/ps,—384, note, gth line, for Che- 
main, read Chamier,—386. note, 2d line, for Riporium, 
Riparium.—391, laſt line, for z ue, read atqgue.—392, laſt 
reference, laſt word but one, for corre i, read retrad it. 
— 406. 3d line, for Morellam, read Morellum. — 408, 
reference, for p- 115, read 113.— 412. laſt reference, for 


p. 128, read 118.—413, Sth line, inſert as,—ibid. laſt 


line, for Collina, read Collier 3.22, note, for nam, read 
nun thrice. 3d line, for vero, read cero.—423, for Cen- 
turiafts, read always Centuriſis.—424, note, 1ſt line, for 
monere read munere.—42 5, note, 4th line, for Digſcoram, 
read Diaſcorum.—444 . 13th line, for Enaroritas, read Euar- 
 eartites,—451, gth line, for merit, read marita.—454, 5th 
line, parentheſis after lines.—475, 8th' line, read / <> 
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Tux words of David “ in your motto, 
e'er he went to ſlay the Philiſtine, have ap- 
parenitly inflated your ſelf-confidence rather 
more than they have probably convinced your 
readers of your viQorious return with the 
trophies of your adverſary. As a- Maſter of 
Arts, I ſhould have expected that you would 
have adopted the ſimple weapons of truth and 
mild perſuaſion, rather than reſt your cauſe 
upon the bluſtering vaunt of ſelf-afſurance, 
or weaken it by the ſenſeleſs ſhafts of ob- 
loquy and inveQtive. Conlidering the im- 
portance and the ſacredneſs of the ſubjeR, 
your readers were intitled to look up to your 
performance for calm and ſober reaſoning, for 
diſpaſſionate enquiry, for temperate diſcuſ- 
ion, for dignified diſſent and addreſs, | 


* << What have 1 dons? Is there not a hanf f 
| (1 Sam, xvii. 29. 


" Had 
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Had you atted thus, you might indeed, 


with ſome propriety, have compared your 


conduct to that of St. Paul before Feſtus . 
Unfortunately almoſt every page of che let- 


ter, which you have addreſſed to me, is a con- 


tradidtion to it. How pitifully do you fall 
from the ſtile and principle of this ſublime 


teacher of heavenly truths! Inſtead of pro- 


ceeding in this manner, „What have you 
done?” You have aſperſed our perſons, miſ- 


repreſented our worſhip, and disfigured our 
dodtrine. 


« What bave I now done f 22 1 will tell you, 


| Sir. Your attack in the firſt inſtance was un- 


generous and unmanly; for you thought me 


mut out of the full freedom and fair advan- 


tage of a defence: and I freely admit that | 
ſhall ſuppreſs many things in my reply out © 
deference and delicacy to thoſe whom I re- 
ſpekt through gratitude and inclination. If 


any thing then be ſaid in the courſe of this 
letter not perfectly congenial with the opi- 


nions and feelings of the majority of my 
countrymen, though I mean to refleQ upon 
none in particular, I muſt refer them for an 
apology to your performance which has pro- 


| TOY the diſcuſſion, and forced-the _ 
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Tos What have I now done "oe You wa 1 
fear, rivetted the opinion of too many * who, 
with David Hume, ſuppoſe the clergy to have 
been the abettors of ponlegetias in all times 
and places.““ | 

Having ſaid that your attack, in the firſt 
inſtance, was not only ungenerous and un- 
manly, I will add that it is direaly ſubver- 
ſive of the preſent beneficent ſpirit of the Bri- 
tiſh legiſlature. When the legiſlative body 
of a country thinks proper to receive any de- 
{ſcription of men into its boſom, whoever by 
word or writing attempts to divide thoſe whom 
the legiſlature intended and fought to unite, 
is (I will not ſay an enemy) no Jreend to tus 
country. 

1 have, Sir, that e in the W 
lity and juſtice of our preſent rulers, that 
they would not wiſh to ſee an ungenerous 

and unmanly attack ſheltered from retort be- 
hind the curtain of national prejudice, which 
will ever attend the exiſtence of penal laws. ; 
No, Sir, their late ſuſpenſion of moſt of them, 
and their avowed toleration of thoſe perſons 
whom you impeach as impoſtors, liars, and ido- 
laters, beſpeak a ſpirit of chriſtian charity and 
benevolence, which I am ſorry to ſearch for 
in vain through the envenomed pages of 
B 2 ' your 
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i 
your invedtive. In allowing me to profeſs 
and praQtiſe the religion of my anceſtors, I 
ſhall ever preſume they meant to encourage 
me to prove it neither repugnant to common 
ſenſe, incompatible with morality, nor con- 
trary to chriſtian revelation. 2 
Who but an enemy to his country, (for- 
give me for repeating it) and an enemy of 
the darkeſt hue, would beat up to arms the 
miniſters of the goſpel, and labour to rekin- 
dle the expiring embers of enthuſiaſm in 7 
| | this country into that"aQive flame, which J 
15 had nearly devoured your whole church in 
1 the laſt century, and, ſtill (freſh in our me- 3 
8 mories) threatened greater devaſtation in the 
3 preſent. Every, ſpark of the fire, that ra- 3 
| | ged1 in London in the year 1780, was fed with _ 
the enthuſiaſtic cry of popery and idolatry. | = 
Believe me, Sir, you are little aware of the [ 
7 conſequences of feeding this unquenchable 
yolcano. © Down with the mitres'? was fre- 
quently heard from the mouths of the prote- 
ſtant aſſociators and antipapiſtical incendia- 
ies of that ill-fated period. The hand; 
which will demoliſh the original ſtructure, 
will not be backward in breaking up the mo- 


„ del, whether it be a cloſe or faint reſemblance 
| | of 


66 33 


of it. Jam tua res agitur, paris cum froxi- 
mus ardet, 
I perceive, Sir, that reg pages of your 
letter are taken up with the view, if poſſible, 
of exculpating yourſelf from your raſh and 
inconſiderate conduct in ſending me your 
former pamphlet. The more however you 
endeavour to extricate yourſelf from your 
embarraſſment, the deeper you plunge into it. 
Cauſa patrocinio non bona pejor erit. 8 
In che very firſt page of your letter you 
charge me with a miſtake, alluding to the 
note which accompanied the pamphlet © (and 
« you ſay that I afterwards repeated the ob- 
te ſervation) viz. that you deſired me to read 
* it with candour and impartiality.” The 
impropriety of ſending it to me riſing up in 
judgment againſt you, has made you endea- 
your firſt to fritter away the ſenſe of your 
words, and afterwards to deny them totally. 
I never,“ you add, “ preſumed to deſire 
you to peruſe a ſingle page.” It is indeed 
a fair prognoſtic of the candour and juſtneſs 
of your reaſoning to declare thus early that 
you had deſired me to read a book. with candour 
and impartiality, of which you boaſt that you 


never deſired me to read a fi * page. I leave 
it 


1 8 3 


"# 


it to your matchleſs confidence to reconcile 
theſe two deſires. 

In the ſame. manner you have Fr to 
do away the words whereby you aſſured me 
that © you was as cordially ſolicitous for my 
« eternal as temporal felicity.” You own 
that the paſſage is ambiguous, and therefore 
liable to miſapprehenſion.“ Why then did 
you make uſe of it? You would willingly 
make your readers believe that I had miſta- 
ken your meaning in that note. No ſuch 

thing, Sir. Others, who will at any time be 
ready to vouch for the truth of uy read it as 
well as I did. N 

In e my letter,” you add that 

* you were aſtoniſhed to fee the frequent 
% marks of * diſpleaſure with which it ap- 
«peared to be written, What does all this 
% mean? 1 faid. It cannot be cwing to tbe 
« preſent, nor to the note, for he acknow- 

ledged them both in this” molt e | 

% manner f.“ 

'1 acknowledged eee Sir, the pre- 
fent you were pleaſed to make me in the beſt 
manner I was able, for at that moment I knew 
l of its contents: 1 doubt much if 1 


This was likewiſe he wp remark of one of * your . 
Ji . . + PF: þ, | 
had 


— 


had even ſeen the tile page. Yow i 


have thought it ſtrange, had I kept your ſer- 
vant waiting till I had peruſed the whole of; 
what, you now aſſure me, you never deſired, 

I would peruſe a fi ngle page. You could not 
however ſuppoſe that I ſhould be much plea- 
ſed with the contents, which were a moſt illi- 


beral and faithleſs attack on the religion which: 


you knew I profeſled, A man muſt indeed 
be callous to all feeling who can ſuffer ſuch 
groſs imputations to be laid to his charge 
without reſentment. Had the caſe been re- 


verſed, the provocation would have been, 1 
believe, treated with leſs moderation, than. 


the pages of your reply now before me ſeem. 
to beſpeak. Remember, Sir, I was not the 


aggreſſor ; I felt myſelf particularly not 


merely called upon, but n provok- 
ed to reply. 


“There is not one . reflexion,” 


you fay, not one {ſyllable of railing from 


« the beginning to the end; if there were 


*'I would be the firſt to commit it to the 


« flames *,” You muſt full well know, that 


retorts may be very perſonal, though anony- 
mous. I ſhould rather ſuppoſe that when a 


man commits his abuſe or invective to ang, 


o # «+ # Py * 4 * 4 < 80 P. 4 X 
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| x Ek they afe particutarly pointed. at a ſer of 
perfons or a ſociety, and are calculated to 
prejudice, abuſe or vilify them for that very 
quality or circumſtance by which they are 
diſtinguiſhed as a ſociety, then any one or 
more. of the ſociety may take up the matter 
3 pPperſonally if they pleaſe. You, Sir, have 
WE ' thrown the gauntlet, and any one may accept 
the challenge. That is perſonal to him, | 
I which would not be ſo to any other perſon as 
0 | that was not of the ſociety in queſtion. But 
when this vehicle of abuſe is ſent to an indi- 
vidual of that ſociety by the very author of 
it, it is the moſt decided perſonality, which 
can attend any poſſible publication. It is ſo 
tranſcendently perſonal, that if even a ſtran- 
ger, that ſhould in his own name have ſent 
me the book knowing its contents, would have 
impoſed upon me an obligation of taking 
= ſome perſonal notice of what could have been 
3 7 | no other than an intended inſult or affront. 
You do not indeed in ſo many words, tell me 
that you Francis Eyre are a wrong=doer, a inner, ; 
an impoſtor, a liar, an idolater, &c.; but you 


} | tell me that the things I do are highly wrong 
LE and ſinful; that I ground my doQtrines upon 
1 forgeries and falſiſications; that my ſyſtem of 
4 religion is @ lie from beginning to end; that I 
| 75 _ 
5 © / | 
5 / 
: C ; / 


„ 
am both in theory and in pratice, and with | 
full rellection a downright idolater *. All 
this foul and ill- founded abuſe is perſonal to 
all the Catholies of the nation who may chuſe 
to make it ſo. But it is pointedly and nece .. 
ſarily made ſo to me above all others by your _ | 
preſenting me with a copy of the book, which 
contains the effuſions of your gall and an- 
cour. 
You ſeem ſurpriſed, Sir, that I ſhould 
have put an advertiſement to the copies. of 
my letter intended for publication which was 
not affixed to the copy I ſent to you f. My 
motive for ſo doing muſt be evident to every 
man of common ſenſe. The title page alone 
was ſufficient to inform you of the motive of 
my writing; but to thoſe, who were not ac- 
quainted with the cauſe of it, I deemed it ne- 
ceſſary to give ſome further elucidation. I 
had told you fo, Sir, before. It was there- 
fore unneceſſary to repeat it. 
When you had made this as diſcovery 
(by the help of ſome of your diſcerning friends, 
I ſuppoſe) © you loſt no time,” you add, ©to . 
inform me of the true ſtate of this matter 5 
f preſents ; which it is now neceſſary ald | 


See the elegant period, p. "Ss : + f. 4. 
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« to ſubmit to the public, fince I had ap- 
„ pealed to that tribunal on account of a 


n 4zvate preſent®.”” I find then that I totally 
miſtook your intention in ſending that pre- 
ſent to me. I was filently to acquieſce and 
yield to your deciſions, were they ever ſo 
repugnant to the ſentiments of my heart, and 


the diftates of my reaſon, Although I were 


requeſted to read your performance with ean- 
dour and impartiality, it was expected, I pre- 
ſame, that my opinion of it ſhould never ſee 
the light, whilſt, you, Sir, were to range in the 
wideſt field of declamation un-impeded, un- 


Interrupted and un-controuled. 


Sir, I have a character at ſtake. I live in 
a reſpeQable neighbourhood, whoſe eſteem 
and benevolence I have affiduouſly courted 
for nearly forty years. You cannot therefore 
be ſurpriſed that I ſhould be alarmed and 
fearful to loſe what I have ſo earneſtly and 
ſo diligently endeavoured to acquire. I judge, 


Sir, of others by myſelf, Were I perſuaded 


that any people held ſuch deteſtable doctrines 
as you impute to us, I ſhould avoid them as 
peſts to ſociety. I would ſooner range myſelf 

with the felons in Newgate, and the inhabitants 


„ 
of 


E 

of Moor- fields, than with ſuch a deſcription 
of wretches. But to the point. Vou publiſhed 
your pamphlet, and I as publicly gave an an- 
ſwer to it. You ſeem willing to make the 
world believe that it was a private tranſaQtion 
between us. No ſuch thing, Sir. Your pub- 
lication, if not previous to, was at leaſt coeyal 
with the copy you ſent to me. on 

Vet the preſent (and a curious one it was 
indeed!) ſtill ſticks in your throat. You ſent 


it to me, you ſay, becauſe © it was preciſely 


« the line, which ſome other perſon (meaning 
* me, I preſume) took in beſtowing preſents 


then recently publiſhed®.”* That is, I took 
the liberty to preſent you with a trifling pro- 


duction, in which there was not one wayward 
or ſiniſter refledion on any chriſtian living; 


and you, in return j reſent me with a pamphlet 
loaded with the groſſeſt invettives againſt the 
religion you know I profeſs. A lucky com- 


pariſon indeed ! © However you thought better 


« to do ſo” (though it ſeem you had your 
ſcruples reſpecting the propriety of it) * than 
. that it ſhould come to my hands by acciden- 
* tal purchaſe, or precarious communica- 
« tjonF;”* Believe me, Sir, there was no fear 


C 2 x Of 


* * 


A 


f 2s} 

of my purchaſing it. Having read ſo many 
books on the ſubje&, the title-page was ſuffi 
cient to make me give a ſhrewd gueſs at its 
contents. I could expett little or nothingnew 
upon it; and I believe few, or none, would 
have preſumed to preſent it to me beſides 
+ yourſelf. Such is the uſual etiquette of the 
polite world. I muſt confeſs that I ſhould 
never have imagined that a perſon, e to 
* hom,“ you are pleaſed to ſay, © you were 
*in many ways ſo much indebted,” would 

have received ſuch a preſent from you! 

Voou ſuppoſe that if © I had truſted to my 
* feelings*,” I ſhould not have anſwered your 
pamphlet. And the ground of your ſuppoſi- 
tion ariſes from what you add, viz. that 1 
* entirely exculpated you, as to every thing 
* +erſonal in the buſineſs.” Is that correQ, 
Sir? Give me leave to repeat what I Have 

juſt ſaid, I acknowledged the preſent you 
* were pleaſed to make me in the beſt manner 
« I was able, for at that moment I knew nothing 
* of its contents. I doubt if I had even read 
te the title-page f.“ If I knew nothing of its 
contents, how could I form a judgment of 
what your pamphlet contained ? How could 


* 


* P. 6, F See this Letter, p. 5. | 
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1 poſſibly. know, if it e Any thing 
a megane; 


But you ſeen to, » lms chat 1 was ;ofti- 


ances to notice your pamphlet by fome exte- 
rior motive; that is, I ſuppoſe, by the perſua- 
ſion of others. No, Sir, No. It was my. own 
aft and deed, I ſaw the abſolute neceſſity of 
refuting your aſſertions, and conſequently of 
vindicating my charaQter, that I might not for- 
feit the eſteem and friendſhip of my neigh- 
bours and acquaintance. Though conſcious 
of the inſufficiency of my own powers, I con- 
ſoled myſelf with the thought that I had little 
to fear from thoſe of my opponent. 

While error exiſts, the advocates of truth,“ 


you ſay, © muſt continue to oppoſe it“. 


This, Sir, is only begging the queſtion, which 
you are to prove before it is granted. You 
add © not with the {word of war and the 


* flames of perſecution, but with | the fire that 


te groceedeti out .of the mouth, and with the 
© fwordiof the ſpirit; with the written word of 

God, the recorded praftice of the primitive 
* church, and the ſober dittates of reaſon. 


And theſe were e e of! my 


[ 
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Sir, 


a 


E 

Sit, what perſecution is more ſevere than 
that of the pen? What more grievous and ſe- 
. vere, as it is tranſmitted to poſterity? As a 

ſpecimen of the ſober dictates of your reaſon, I 
ſhall refer my reader to the laſt page but one 
of your anſwer to me. The cauſe I main- 
e tain,” youſay, is a baffled cauſe. No in- 
« cenuity can overturn facts; no wit of man 
* can demonſtrate a lie; and popery, as it is 
« emphatically characterized in ſcripture is 
g he from the beginning to the end#®.” Your 
impartial readers will judge therefrom of the 
=: that proceedeth out of your mouth, as well as 
the ſword of your ſpirit. But as I feel no in- 
clination to deprive you of ens I: W re- 
turn to the ſubject before us. 
The Diſſenters“ you ſay, for nene 
„ beſt known to themſelves re-adopt the er- 
* rors of poperyt. And in the note you add, 
« they object to us chat we acknowledge King 
George head of our Church. As a religious 
A ſociety, a ſound branch of the Catholic or 
© univerſal Church; Chriſt is the Head of the 
Church of England. Her ſacraments are 
of bis inſtitutian;cand are rightly admini- 
ſtered by paſtors, who by due order and un- 
WO P. 167, + Note, p. 10. | 
: * broken 


1 


te broken ſucceſſion hold their reſpeQive offices 


« from him in virtue of that awful commiſſion, 
« As my Father hath ſent me, ſo ſend T you. John 
* xX. 21. This, if you ſpeak” (addreſſing 


yourſelf to the Diſſenters) “ and write till 


« dooms-day, you will never prove of any bo- 
« dy of Engliſh Diſſenters*.” 

As to the opinions, Sir, which the Diſſenters 
may form on the ſubje& I have nothing to do. 
They are beſt able to anſwer for, themſelves, 


and J entertain no doubt but they are fully 


capable of retorting your vain boaſting upon 
yourſelf, The comments I ſhall make will 
be upon different grounds. They may poſſibly 
be long, but I flatter myſelf the importance of 
the ſubject will be an apology for their length. 


In your defence, Sir, you have ſpoken in 
the moſt orthodox manner of the nature and 
effect of Church government. © If a man,” 


you ſay, “ exalts himſelf, without a public ap- 
* pointment, to be a miniſter, or teacher of 
* the goſpel; or if he were publicly appointed 
e by thoſe who in the very act of appointing 
N exceeded their commiſſion, and exerciſed 

authority that was never given them: in either 

** Cale there is an infraQtion and breaking in 


„Note, p. 10. 
. « upon 
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upon that order, which Chrilt hach eſtabliſh- 


ed, and for more than ſeventeen hundred 
years preſerved in his Church. There is no 
1 ſucceſſion, or it is not complete; they. hold 
© not of the head; the office, or the autho- 


* rity, or both are aſſumed; and it is to be 


* feared they too cloſely reſemble thoſe, of 
* whom it is ſaid; I have not ſent theſe pro- 


(„ -phets, yet. they ran: T have NO * them, 


* yet they prophefied*.” 
You had previouſly acquainted us of the 
Fendumiontal quality of the governors or paſtors 


of Chriſt's Church, which is juriſdiction, miſ- 


- Fon,or appointment. Let à man ſo account 


1, us, St. Paul ſays, as of the miniſters of Chriſt, 
« and ſtewards of the myſteries .of God. And 


again he ſays, We are ambaſſadors of Chriſt, 


« 5 though God did beſeech v0 by us. An am- 
* baffador repreſents and acts for the ſove- 
„ reign who ſends him. A ſteward is the a- 
<. gent of his proper lord. A winiſter or ſer- 
*-yant is the ſervant of that maſter, who hath 
« agreed with him, and appointed him in his 


_ c houſehold. Thoſe therefore, in whom all 
©: theſe: charaQters unite, muſt have an appoint- 


«© mentalſo. .And therefore the Apoſtle, where 


„P. 39. 
he 


( 17 ) 
he mentions the neceſſity of ſuch an order 
* of men, declares likewiſe the neceſſity of 
* their proper authority and miſſion. Hou 
te ſhall they (the people) hear without apreacher 2 
% And how ſhall they preach, except they be ſent. _ 

« There are two ways, and apparently only 
„two, whereby the authority of Chriſt may 
«be derived to his miniſters. He may, if it 
« ſeem good unto him, confer it on them 
© ſeverally by an immediate gift and decla- 
« ration of his will to that effect, from heaven: 
or he may beſtow it by means of thoſe, who 
« in ſucceſſive ages have received and hand- 
e ed it down from the perſons, whom he him- 
« ſelf, during his abode on earth, conſtituted 
© to bear his name throughout the world. If 
© we except St. Paul, we do not know that 
« ever any paſtor of Chriſt's Church was cal- 
«led and inveſted with the powers of his of- 
« fice in the former miraculous method“. 

You truly ſay that “ fince the chriſtian 
© church was to endure for ever, but they 
© (the apoſtles) were not to live for ever, it 
eas implied in the nature of their office, 
* that they were to'ordain others, who ſhould 
« fulfil the work of the miniſtry in their ab- 
15 lence, or after their deceaſet. * 


f P. 89, 90. wy Ib, p. 95» 
. | D And 


| jj 
And again © Authority to execute the ſaid 
« offices reſpectively is given by the biſhop; 
% who by an unbroken chain and fucceſſion of 
* biſhops ſimilarly appointed, derived his of- £ 
-« fice and authority from thoſe who were con- 
© ſtituted by the apoſtles, as the apoſtles were 
* by Chriſt himſelf “.“ | 
« We know when the apoſtles wanted af. 
* fiſtance. in their daily miniſtration, the 
s men they required for the purpoſe were 
s ſuch as were already full of the Holy Ghoſt, 
And of wiſdom. But this fulneſs of the ſpi- 
* rit and of wiſdom, which rendered them fit 
e and worthy to be intruſted with an office, 
% gave them however, in the apoſtle”s judg. 
et ment, no authority to perform even the 
te [oweſt functions of the church; till they had 
« by prayer and impoſition of hands ſolemnly 
appointed them over the buſineſsſ. 
«When the apoſtles appointed a ſuccefſor 
« in the room of Judas, when they ordained 
« deacons, or elders, or biſhops, the buſinefs 
« was tranſatted in the ſame open manner, in 
| i. « the face of the congregation, So careful 
{ = (if we may be allowed the expreſſion) has the 
19 « Almighty ever been to enable us to know 


„Ib. p. 96. 4 N 160 61. 


( 19 ) 
e inevery age, who they are that bear his name 
© and authority: to whom, in ſacred matters, 
e our ſubmiſſion is due *. 
But you very rightly 0 Sir, that 
« There is an obvious and neceſſary diſtine- 
tion between ability and authority, which is 
« toooften overlooked. Ability, the mere 
A power of doing any thing, may be given (if 
e it ſo pleaſe him, in whom all power dwells) 
40 invifibly, or be acquired by ſecret ſtudy or 
« {kill in any particular art: the exerciſe of 
_ © the talent will ſufficiently ſhew its reality. 
But authority, which is the right of doing any ; 
* thing, ſince it may be unjuſtly aſſumed, is 
* not therefore proved to be lawful merely by 
being exerciſed; it ſhould be given by 
e thoſe who have right to confer it, and accord- 
<« ing to the general ſenſe and uſage of man- 
* kind, it ſhould be delivered in a public man- 
ner.“ 
Now, Sir, all this doQrine I moſt cnn 
ſubſcribe to, with an exception to your at- 
tempt to elucidate the difference betwen abi- 
lity and authority: for here you appear to 
have been pitifully bewildered in your argu- 
ment. The mere phyſical power of ſpeech 


® P. 94. TP Defence, p. 91. 
„ | and 
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and motion muſt evidently be foreign from 


the argument, for in no congregation of chrj- 
ſtians that ever I heard of, were theſe ſet up 


as pretenſions of [preference to a lawful miſ- 
fion or appointment to miniſter the word of 
God. Had you elucidated your theſis by a 
perſon j in orders, and reſted the ability i in this 
character or quality, your argument would 
have led to the ſame concluſion, and would 
then have been clear and explicit; for in the 
eyes of many order, which gives ability is er- 
roneouſſy ſuppoſed to confer authority or ju- 


| riſditiont. As I mean to draw ſome inferen- 


ces from your premiſes, I would not wiſh to 
add any thing to them which you do not freely 
and expreſsly admit. Preſuming therefore 
upon your ſincerity i in declaring “ your un- 
feigned afſent and conſent to every thing 
* contained in the Book of Common Prayer, 


and of the form and manner of making, or- 


« daining; and conſecrating of biſhops, prieſts 
and deacons according to the form of the 


* Church of England,” 1 ſhall 255 no- 


by The difference between Order kind Juriſdi&ion is 

very clearly and fatisfadto. ily ſet forth in the fifth chap- 

ter of the ſecond book of Mr. F. Flowden' 8 work, inti- 
tuled Church and State. 


thing 


——ͤ 3. 4 


(*. )- 


ching upon this ſubje@ but from your Ritual, 
which moſt pointedly makes this diſtinion z 
Receive“ ſays the biſhop to the ordained 
' prieſt, © the Holy Ghoſt for the office and 
* rank of aprieft in the Church of God, now 
committed unto thee by the impoſition of 
« our hands. Whoſe ſins thou doſt forgive, 
| « they are forgiven; and whoſe fins thou doſt 
' «retain, they are retained. And be thou a 
faithful diſpenſer of the word of God and of 
cc his holy ſacraments in the name of the Fa- 


EE. ther, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghoſt, 


« Amen.” Then the biſhop ſhall deliver to 

him kneeling the bible into his hands, ſaying, 
* Take thou authority to preach the word of 
te God and to miniſter the holy ſacraments in 
e the congregation, where thou 1 8 be " NY 
er appointed thereunto. 

Now, Sir, preſuming this copy to have 
been. performed by a perſon of the epiſcopal 
order, the prieſt ſo ordained' by - him would, 
I conceive, be properly ſaid to have in him 
ability to preach the word of God and mini- 
| ter the holy ſacraments, and although he were 
filled with the Holy Ghoſt and wiſdom, yet 
until he were lawfully appornted to ſome con- 
gregation, he would have no authority, miſ- 
ion or juriſdiftion over any one individual, 

| OY or 
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or be hed to he fabmiſf on in ſpiritual mat- 


ters of any member of the church of Chriſt. 
The act by which miſſion or juriſdiction, or (as | 
you not improperly call it) authority is given to 
a prieſt to- preach the word or adminiſter the 
ſacraments, which draws with it the obligation 
of ſubmiſſion and ſpiritual obedience in others 
to him, is conferred by the act of inſtitution; 


' without which it would be properly ſaid, 


« How ſhall they preach, except they be ſent.” 
The circumſtance therefore of being validly 
ordained gives only the ability, not the aytho- 
rity to exerciſe the evangelical ſunttion over 
any part of the church of Chriſt, the govern- 
ment of which bas and ever will be ſupported 
by the: uninterrupted and ſucceſlive Ins 
of this lawful authority. 

Had you not, Sir, been pitebed to fuck a 
diſtance from the path of truth by tripping 
againſt this common ſtone of the difference 
between ability and authority, I ſhould have 
thought what I have ſaid to you upon this 
ſubject ſuperfluous: by preſuming that we a- 
greed as fully about the ability, as we do about 
the authority of miniſtering: the word of God. 


To thofe chriſtians however who hold the ne- 
ceſſity, and actually believe in an uninterrup- 


ted tran ſmiſſion and exerciſe of this lawſul au- 
choriiy 5 


( 23. ) | 

thority or church-government, the aſcertain- 
ing of this point is the very corner ſtone of all 
- controverſy about ſeparation. Although the 


validity of ordination certainly depend up- * 
on the previous and lawful conſecration of : 


the ordaining biſhop, * who muſt himſelf have 
- been conſecrated by other biſhops of that due 
order and unbroken ſucceſſion of which you 
ſpeak, yet will not the mere collation of or- 
ders inveſt the ordained perſon with any par- 
ticle of that juriſdiction, miſſion, appointment, 
or authority, which you truly maintain to be 
eſſentially requiſite for every miniſter of the 
goſpel of Chriſt ; who you moſt properly ſay, 
and I cannot repeat it too often, © by an un- 
* broken chain and ſucceſſion of biſhops ſimi- 
« larly appointed, derives his office and au- 
« thority from thoſe who were conſtituted by 
* the Apoſttes, as the Ayollies were by Chriſt 
« himſelf.” 

When I therefore find you thus addreſs 
yourſelf to your pariſhioners of Middleton 
Cheney, If the clergyman entruſted in the 
name of Jeſus Chriſt with the care of all the 
© ſouls in his | ariſh, is bound at the peril of 


* Upon this turns the controverſy concerning the 
conſecration of Parker, as will be ſhewn. | 
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his ſou}, to warn all and to admoniſh all? 


© are they, on their part, exempt from blame 
and ſecure from danger, ſhould they negle@ 
or refule to hear “? I willingly preſume, 
Sir, that you date only your own miſſion or 
juriſdiction over them from your inſtitution ; 
which being your appointment by the biſhop, 
of whoſe dioceſe this pariſh is a part, impoſed 
at one and the ſame time the obligation upon 
your pariſhioners to obey and ſubmit to you 
to the full extent of your power and juriſdic- 
tion over them. For from the time of your 


- ordination, and before your inſtitution to this 


living, you certainly had the ſame. ab:lity to 
miniſter the word and ſacraments generally, 
which you ſtil] have; but there exiſted in 


you no right nor authority to call upon the 


obedience and ſubmiſſion of the inhabitants of 
Middleton Cheney any more than of the 
inhabitants of any other pariſh . whatever. 
E'er then you can claim juriſdidtion over any 


| ſet of Chaiſtians, or any part of the church of 


Chriſt, you mult ſhew and produce your char- 
ter. This is not a certificate of your having 
received orders; for theſe you might have 
received in Dublin, or elſewhere, as validly 


.*:Þ; 107. 


( 25 ) 
as in Oxford. But it is your letter of inſfi- 
tution by which the biſhop transfers or com- 
mits the care of the ſouls within this particu- 
lar part of his dioceſe to you“. Now then it 
is obvious, that the character or qualification 
of prieſthood gives only the ability, but not 
the authority, which you truly fay is the 7:94 
* of doing any thing, ſince it may be unjuſtly 
« aſſumed, is not therefore proved to be law= 
« ful merely by being exerciſed; it ſhould be 
„given by thoſe who have a right to confer it, 
t andaccording to the general ſenſe and uſage 
© of mankind, it ſhould be delivered in a pub- 
lic manner T.“ In fact, if it be not ſo, how 
are the flock to know their paſtor? And yet 
wherever there is a right and authority on 
one ſide to teach, inſtruct and guide, there 
muſt be a duty on the other to attend, to ſub- 
mit and follow. And you juſtly obſerve that 
e in the inſtance of perſons acting under a 
divine but not an extraordinary commiſſion, 
« the authority has been beſtowed in a way 
«* conformable to the cuſtoms of men in like 
« caſes; a way of en of ee teſti- 
« mony T.“ ;" | | 


—M Inſtituo te Kei talis Feclefiz cum cura 
animarum, & accipe curam * & meam. <A 
+ P. 91. Defence, P. 92, 93. Defence. 
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From what has been ſaid of the authority or 
juriſdiction, which intitles the rector to the 


ſubmiſſion and obedience of his pariſhioners, 
it obviouſly follows, that this never can be va- 


lid and obligatory on any members of the 


church of Chriſt, unleſs the act of inſtitution 


(or however elſe that public act may be called, 
which confers the juriſdiction or impoſes the 
care of ſouls) be validly and lawfully per- 
formed. It ſuffices not therefore, that a man, 


in order to inſtitute or confer ſpiritual juriſ- 


diftion or charge with the care of ſouls ſhould 
be of the epiſcopal order, or actually conſe- 
crated a biſhop, (as it is neceſſary he ſhould be 
to ordain a prieſt) but both his ability and au- 
thority to give miſſion or juriſdiction over any 
part of the church of Chriſt depend upon 
his own lawful appointment to be a governor 
over ſowe part of that church, which is with- 
in his own dioceſe. To this he cannot be 
ſelf=created ; nor in faQ, according to your 
own doftrine, otherwiſe appointed than by 
thoſe, who in an © unbroken chain and ſuc- 


4 ceſſion of biſhops, ſimilarly appointed, de- 


« rive "their office and authority from thoſe 
« who were conſtituted by the apoſtles, as the 
PI apoſtles were by Chriſt himfelf{*®.”” 


* Ib, p. 96. 8 
Now, 


( 

Now, Sir, as we both admit of the unbroken 
chain and fucceſſion of ſpiritual authority, or 
real eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction, or apoſtolical 
miſſion as neceſſary to carry on the govern- 
ment of Chriſt's church; and we both hold 
that government conſiſts in the authority of 
biſhops lawfully appointed; we muſt conſe- 
quently admit of the concluſion, that the aſ- 
ſumption and exerciſe of this authority by an 
aQual and notorious interruption of the chain, 
is an evident mark of an unwarrantable ſepa- 
ration from that church, which we both hold 
to be one, holy, catholic and apoſtolical. You 
are explicit and clear in your profeſſions upon 
this concluſion. © If a man,” you ſay, ex- 
alt himſelf, without a public appointment, to 
* be a miniſter or preacher of the goſpel; or 
* if he were publicly appointed by thoſe who 
© in the very att of appointment exceeded 
* this commiſſion, and exerci/ed authority that 
et was never given tem; in either caſe there is 
e an infraction and breaking in upon that or- 
_ & der which Chriſt hath eſtabliſhed, and for 
* more than ſeventeen hundred years pre- 
« ſerved in his church. There is no ſucceſ- 
«.ſjon, or it is not complete; they hold not of 
« the head; the office, or the authority, or 
te both are aſſumed; and it is to be feared 
| E 2 1 « they 


( 28 ). 
_ © theytoo cloſely reſemble thoſe, of whom it 
is ſaid, I have not ſent theſe prophets, yet they 
ran: I have not ſpoken to them, yet they pro- 
« phefied*.*! Here, Sir, you have afforded an 
infallible touchſtone to try the lawſulneſs 
of your ſeparation from thoſe, to whom you 
have addreſſed the firſt part of your defence. 

* You fincerely lament,” Sir, © that 
© the very terms of communion with the 
church of Rome being ſinful, you were ob- 
« liged to come out of her.” You have not 
however expreſſed the particular tjme at 
- which you did ſo come out of her. It could 
not ſurely be in the reign of Henry VIII; 
for then your reaſons for it, viz. © one half 
« of the Lord's ſupper being with-he}d from 
re the people, and the other half being per- 
« yerted and adored,” it would haye been 
high treaſon to maintain. The innovations 
of his ſon Edward's reign were aboliſhed, 
and the old religion re-ſettled, during the 
ſhort reign of Mary. The formal and per- 
manent ſeparatjon then from the church of 
Rome, I preſume you eſtabliſh from the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth. If the chain and ſueceſ- 
fion of e 2 me on or authority have 


in Nn, p. 99 . 
been 
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been broken, it matters not, whether it were 
in the ſixteenth or the eighteenth century. 
At that time the order, which Chriſt had eſta- 
bliſned in his church had been“ preſerved 
only for about 1500 years,“ and as you now 
informus, it has been preſerved for 1700 years 
I take it for granted that this © unbroken chain 
* and ſucceſſion” has been preſerved in that 
church, from which you ſay you came out. 

You deny not, but attempt to juſtify that 
ſeparation. Let us then apply it to your own 


touchſtone. For the preſent I ſhall wave all 


arguments upon the promiſes of Chriſt to teach 
all truth unto, and abide with his church till 
the end of time, upon which we Catholics 
"reſt our belief in the inyallibility and indęſecti- 


bility of the church, although theſe terms be 


not to be found in ſcripture, any more than 
_ that of tranſubſtantiation. 

Let us not wander from the point, but can- 
didly and cooly. conſider the nature of this 
unbroken chain, which Chriſt has preſerved for 
1700 years, as he promiſed to do till the end 


of time. It is happy for me, that in this en- 


lightened age, my conteſt is with a man, who 


rejetting the prevailing doArines of its great- 


eſt luminaries, makes unequivocal profeſſion 
of believing the whole of chriſtian revelation, 


bay have faithfully aſſured thoſe who have 
ſeparated 
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from you, that © When Chriſt delivered his 


< final commiſſion to his apoſtles to go and 
« teach all nations, he added, And lo, I am with 
Dou always, even unto the end of the worlds. 


I not only rejoice to agree ſo preciſely 
with you, Sir, but alſo to find the moſt reſpec- 
table divines of your church coincide minute- 
ly in the ſame faith upon- the important and 


fundamental points of the unity and perpetuity 


of the church. Dr. Pearſon, the learned bi- 
ſhop of Cheſter, ſays; © All the churches of 
* God are united into one by the unity of 


* diſcipline and government, by virtue where- 


« of the ſame Chriſt ruleth in them all. For 
* they have all the ſame paſtoral guides ap- 
* pointed, authorized, ſanctified and ſet apart 


=” by the appointmenv of God, by the direc- 


« tion of the Spirit, to direct and lead the 
people of God in the ſame way of eternal 
« ſalvation: as therefore there is no church 
„here there is no order, no miniſtry ; ſo 
10 where the ſame order and miniſtry i is, there 
« 5s the ſame church. And this is he: unity 
« of regiment and diſcipline t.“ 5 

The ſame learned prelate adds. « When 


* af. 2 2555 and ſay, 17 believe a church, it is not 
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* only an acknowledgement of a church which 
© hath been, or of a church which ſhall be, 
« but alſo of that which is. . . * The exiſt- 
r ence therefore of the church (as that church 
© before is underſtood by us) is the continua- 
tt tion of it in an actual being, from the firſt 
collection in the apoſtes times unto the 
«© conſummation of all things. And therefore 
* to make good this explication of the arti- 
ce cle, it will be neceſſary to prove that the 
* church which our Saviour founded and the 
* apoſtles gathered was to receive a conſtant 
te and perpetual acceſſion, and by a ſucceſſive 
« augmentation be uninterruptedly continued 
* in an adtual exiſtence of believing perſons 
e and congregations in all ages unto the end 
« of the world. Now this indeed is a proper 
objet of faith, becauſe it is grounded only 
upon the promiſe of God. There can be 
* no other aſſurance of the perpetuity of this 
«church, but what we have from him that 
© built it. The church is not of ſuch a na- 
«ture, as would neceſſarily, when once be- 
e gun, preſerve itſelf for evert.” 

In ſpeaking farther of the nature of this 
church, this reſpeQable prelate declares very 


3 Ib. p. 34 342. i 
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unequivocally and fairly © there is a neceſſity 


of believing the catholic church, becauſe 
* except a man be of that, he can be of none. 
For being the church which is truly catho- 


“lic containeth within it all which are truly 


* churches, whoſever is not of the catholic 


* church, cannot be of the true church. 


* Whatſoever church pretendeth to a new 


« beginning, pretendeth at the ſame time to 
« 4 new Fon, and whatſoever is new 


— 


4 jg none“. 7 
Now 


* 350. 


1 Unus Deus enim et Chriſtus unus, Kecleſia ejus 


* una, fides una, et plebs in ſolidam corporis unitatem 


** concordiz glutina copulata. — . de unitate 


Eccleſiæ.) 


Eeccleſia non eft , quæ non habet ſacerdotes.“ (Hiero- | 
nymus adverſus Luciferum.) I enter not, Sir, with you 
into the validity of the ordination conferred upon you, 


becauſe this controverſy turns more upon hiſtorical facts, 
than principles. An apoſtate biſhop, or one lawfully 


deprived of his juriſdiction, or even excommunicated, 
might validly confer ordination ; and though he ſhould . 


ordain a thouſand prieſts, and aggregate them together 
into a new and ſeparate congregation, he could not con- 
fer upon one of them a ſingle particle of juri/di#ion, mi/- 
Aon, ar anthority to miniſter the word; or, as Biſhop Pearſon 
ſays, 10 dire and lead the people of Cod is the ſame way of 
eternal ſalvation So that though there might be order, 


there would be 9 and yon may obſerve that 
3 Biſhop 
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Now, Sir, as upon theſe 3 and im- 
portant premiſes, you ſtill retain the faith of 
that church, out of which, you ſay, you were ob- 


liged to come; you will not wonder that as I 
cannot in conſcfence ſeparate myſelf from 
her, I ſhould call upon you (and I do it with 
earneſtneſs) to account for that extreme diffe- 


rence in the concluſions which we reſpectively 


draw from them. As the unity, perpetuity, au- 
thority and catholicity of the church form the 
very baſis and ſuperſtruQture of my religion, 
which you are pleaſed to dignify with the 
vulgar epithet popi/h, you may be expefted by 
ſome to explain how you can adopt and main- 
tain ſo eſſential and extenſive a part of what 
you have aſſerted to be à lie from beginning to 


Biſhop Pearſon ſays there is no church where both are note. 
and with this you expreſsly agree in your Addreſs to the 
Diſſenters ; the ce, the authority or both are afſumed. 
The difference of opinion upon the queſtion of the vali- 
dity of ordination is ſufficiently known by our practice 
of ordaining ſuch of your miniſters, who with to become 
prieſts of our church; which is not the practice with the 
Greek -rieſts, the validity of whoſe orders we admit, but 
whoſe authority and juriſdiction we reject. That you 
admit the validity of our ordination is clear from your 
practice of not re-ordaining ſuch of our prieſts who 
chuſe to aſſociate with you. 


P. 341. | x 
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end. There needs no apology for with- 
holding all credit from your laſt fayings, 
which ſhould have been the moſt weighed 
and conſidered ; and when I ſupported your 
former aſſertions by the opinions of a very 
temperate and reſpectable Divine of your own 
church, I did it with the direct view of con- 
vincing others, that the credit which they ought 
to give to theſe two poſitions might fairly reſt 
| | uponother grounds, than thofe of your affer- 
| —_ „„ 
The juſtification of your ſeparation, and 
coming out of the Roman Catholic Church, a- 
- Mounts to an explicit avowal of the pre- 
exiſtence of that church: and your remaining 
ſepatated from her to this moment is likewife 
an explicit avowal of the continuation of the 
ö | fame Roman Catholic Church to this day. 
= The commencement then of the Church of 
England, as ſeparated: from the communion 
of the Church of Rome, is as well atteſted, 
as the period of Queen Elizabeth's reign. 
Now then, Sir, how do you otherwiſe con- 
. nett the unbrolen chain and ſucceſſion of biſhops 
: from the apoſtles, than through that church 
from which you ſeparated, up to the time of 
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that ſeparation? I have no doubt, but that 


you will with * eaſe amd certainty” as you 


ſay®, © enumerate the biſhops of every Eng- 


<« liſh dioceſe ſince the reign of Queen Eliza- 
K beth.” And you may readily name the de- 
prived prelates, who were the immediate pre- 
deceſſors of the firſt proteſtant biſhops. You 
will indeed find in the ſolitary dioceſs of Lan- 
daff an uninterrupted ſucceſlion to the time- 
ſerving Kitchin, whom Cambden calls the ca- 
lamily of his See. 

You have aſſured us that © during the firſt 
< fifteen hundred years from the birth of 
« Chriſt, there was no church upon earth 
that was not ſubje&@ to epiſcopal govern- 
mentf.” And that“ If a man exalt himſelf, 
« without a public appointment, to be a mi- 
« niſter or teacher of the goſpel: or if he were 


« publicly appointed by thoſe who in the very 


« at of appointing exceeded their commiſſion, 
«and exerciſed authority that was never given 
« them; in either caſe there is an infration 
and breaking in upon that order, which 


. Chriſt has eſtabliſhed, and for more than 


« ſeventeen hundred years proleryen: in dis 
« church}.”” 


2 Defence, p-. 88. + Ib, P. 88, 89. 4 Ib. P+ 99s 
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But let us hear how Biſhop Pearſon ac- 
counts for this, for he expreſsly tells us that 
we have © not only an affurance of the conti- 

e nuance of the church, but alſo the cauſe of 
* that continuance, which is the prefſe nce of. 
__ £* Chriſt.”- And Wherefore ſeeing Chriſt 
. * doth promiſe his preſegce unto the church, | 
& even to the end of the gorld, he doth there- 
* by aſſure us of the exiſtence of the church 
until that time, , which his preſence is the 
* cauſe*.” Now without any farther repetition 
or reference, I ſhall aſſume from your own 
premiſes, which are confirmed by the higher 
authority of the abovementioned prelate, that 
the completion of Chriſt's promiſe is effected 
by Chriſt's preſence; that the unbroken chain 
and ſucceſſion, which is the viſible effect of it, 
can only be found in his church: that his 
church is one; and conſequently that what- 
ever church ſeparates from that church, thro? 
which the unbroken chain and ſucceſſion has . 
been carried and ſupported, has neceſſarily 
* infringed and broken in upon that order 
„ which Chriſt eſtabliſhed, and for more 
than ſeventeen bundred years preſerved in 
* his churchf. 1 


P. 342. P. 99, as aboye, | 
| Many 
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Many 2 liber queſtions ariſe out of 


this concluſion, fome of which I will take the 


liberty of propoſing. before 1 exemplify cheſe 
principles i in the circumſtances of the refor- 
mation in the reign of Oueen Elizabeth. 
Did not Chriſt eftabliſh his church in the 
form, in which it was to be governed, till che 
conſummation of all things? Is not our faith 
in it grounded on his promiſes © ever to abide 
* with, and teach her all truth, and to pre- 
vent the gates of hell from prevailing a- 
4 gainſt her?” Does not this promiſe induce 
the obligation of ſubmitting to, and holding 


"communion with his church? Can his divine 


promiſe be accompliſhed, unleſs his church 
jaſt in every eſſential quality as he eſtabliſhed 
it? Could it ever have exiſted without theſe 
attributes, which are viſible and neceſſary 
marks of its truth? Do we in obeying the 


church obey Chriſt himſelf ? Can we be de- 


ceived by ſuch obedience? Can his church 
at any time ceaſe to teach that doctrine, which 
he revealed? Do not Chriſt's promiſes enſure 
his church againſt error, as well as againſt a 
failure in the chain and ſucceſſion of biſhops 
lawfully appointed? Is then ſeparation from 
it in any poſſible caſe lawful ? 
2, © 
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As you have, Sir, extended the unbroken 
chain of ſucceſſion of Engliſh biſhops to more 
than ſeventeen hundred years, it neceſſarily 
follows; that you muſt hold thoſe, who imme... 
diately preceded the firſt proteſtant biſhops 
to have derived their authority from a real 
apoſtolical ſource of miſſion or juriſdiction, 
Now all theſe received their authority, miſ- 
ſion, or appointment, or as it is otherwiſe cal- 
led confirmation from the biſhop of Rome, 
from whom alone for ſeveral preceding cen- 
turies the whole Catholic Church bed evi- 
dently received it. 

l enter not now into che nie whether 
the chief biſhop were made the original and 
excluſive ſource of juriſdition by the divine 
appointment of Chriſt, or by the conſent of 
the Catholic Church. The latter is a ſuffi- 
cient title, and the motives for removing diſ- 
ſenſion, ſchiſm, doubt, error, Uncertainty and 
| ſcandal from the faithful are ſurely ſufficient 
to ſandtion the practice. Vou may perhaps, 
Sir, be ſurpriſed to find a perſon in this en- 
lightened age, profeſſedly, defending what you 
call an error, viz. the neceſſity of an univerſal 
biſhop over the whole church of Chriſt, But 
I bluſh not to agree with St. Jerome, who in a 


leſs OP age, heſitated not to aſſert, 
: that 
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that amongſt the twelve, ons was therefare 
choſen, that a. chief being appointed, orcafio ion of. 


difſenſion. might be prevented. 
It is matter of hiſtorical certainty that all 


the biſhops in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
who had been confirmed or had received their 


juriſdiction and miſſion from that ſource, 
which you allow continued the unbroken chain 


of apoſtolical ſucceſſion (except the trimming 
prelate of Landaff) were deprived of their 
temporalities by the Queen or parliament, and 
driven from their Sees by the temporal power, 
(whether by Queen or parliament, it matters 


not) which were filled by new incumbents, 


differing in faith from their predeceſſors, and 
renouncing communion with that ſource from 
which the juriſdiction and. authority of their 
predeceſſors had been ſo validly drawn, as to 
extort even from you, Sir, an admiſſion, that 
they made a part of the unbroken chain of apo- 
ſtolical authority, miſſion, or appointment. 
And this, as Biſhop Pearſon ſays, is the unity of 
regiment and diſcipline. 

If this then, had for centuries been the 


ſource or fountain from which all ſpiritual ju= » 


riſdidtion or miſſion flowed to every part of 
the Catholic Church, of which the greateſt 


* Adverſus Jovinianum, lib. 1. cap. 14: col, 14. t. 1» 
| part 
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part of this unbroken chain o/ ſucceſſion had 
actually been formed, I call upon you, Sir, as 
you profeſs to revere the truth, to inform the 
public, upon what merit, upon what right, up- 
on what authority the ſource of this; juriſdic- 
tion or miſſion, was ſuddenly changed, trans- 
ferred, ereQted, or revived in the churches of 
this nation towards the cloſe of the ſixteenth 
century. From what individual, from what 
body of men did it ſpring? By whom was it 
exerciſed? By what charter was it holden? 
For the ſake of thoſe who may poſſibly 
read this letter, not for you Sir, who ſo accu- 
rately” 'diſcriminate' between ability and right, 

do again repeat the difference between order 
and juriſdiction. The former may be validly 
perpetuated by un-authoriſed and un- appoint- 
ed biſhops, who may leave this as a legacy to 
their ſurvivors, and'which may thus by biſhops 
validly i conſecrated, without any lawful autho- 
rity or juriſdiction be continued in infinitum. 

Not ſo the latter. Juriſdidion or miſſion 
cannot be left us as a legacy, nor handed down 
to poſterity by that ſort of ſucceſſion, No. 
It is a donatio inter vivos; the living authority 
of the Catholic Church alone can confer it. 
"Where that places it, there alone is it found: 
from. thence, only can it proceed. You ex- 
2 | — preſsly 


„ . 
preſsly admit the unbroken ſucceſſion of au- 
thority to be required in the biſhops who in- 
ſtitute the inferior clergy to cures within their 
_ reſpeRive dioceſes, in order to inveſt theſe lat- 
ter with lawful authority over their pariſhioners 
to demand the duty of ſubmiſſion from them. 
By neceſſary conſequence then you admit 
the previous neceſſiiy of the biſhop's being 
lawfully and rightfully appointed to, or confirm- 
ed in the ſpiritual power or epiſcopal juriſ- 
diction over his dioceſe; for if he were not 
ſo, although of the epiſcopal order himſelf, 
he might indeed validly conſecrate as many 
prieſts and deacons as he pleaſed, but could 
not inſtitute one of them to a cure within the 
dioceſe, for this obvious reaſon, becauſe 
not being himſelf lawfully or rightfully in- 
truſted with the care of the ſouls within the 
dioceſe, he cannot call in any other perſon to 
co-operate with him in that ſublime function, 
nor delegate to him any part of an authority, 
which he himſelf poſſeſſes not. He can with 
no truth uſe the words of the letters of inſti- 
tution, accipe curam meam et tuam. The direct 
inference is, that if there be no lawful paſtor, 
there can be no duty in the flock to ſubmit 
and obey, in order to effeuate that unity of regi- 
ment and difeipline, which the reſpectable Pear- 

8 ſon, 
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ſon, and I preſume you alſo admit to be neceſ- 
fary in the church of Chriſt, 

After this doftrine, which you have ſo ex- 
preſsly laid down, it would be frivolous again 
to call upon you to allow, that there can be 
but one genuine ſource or fountain, from 
which that authority flows, that has for more 
than ſeventeen hundred years kept up the un- 
broken ſucceſſion of lawfully appointed bi- 
ſhops; and that an appointment being once 
lawfully made, can neither be enlarged, dimi- 
niſhed, ſuſpended, altered or extinguiſhed but 
by that power which originally made it. Now 
by your own conceſſions (and who indeed can - 
deny it) the fixteen Engliſh biſhops“, who 
were in poſſeſſion of their ſees in the begin- 
ning of the reign of Queen Elizabeth had 
till that time exerciſed an authority which 
kept up and connefted the unbroken chain of 
appointment and ſucceſſion through the apo ; 


+ Theſe were Bonner of London, White of Wincheſ. 
ter, Thirlby of Ely, Watſon of Lincoln, Raynes of Litch- 
field and Coventry, Bourne of Bath and Wells, Tuber- 
ville of Exeter, Pole of Worteſter, Poole of Peterbo- 
rough, Morgan of St. Davids, Kitchin of Landaff, God- 
well of St. Aſaph, Heath of Vork, Tunſtal of Durham, 
Oglethorp of Carliſle, Scott of Cheſter, Mann of the Ifle 
of Man. Canterbury, Saliſbury, Norwich, Hereford, - 
Chicheſter, Rocheſter, Oxford, Gloverfiers Briſtol and 
Bangor were then vacant. 

ſtles 
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ſtles with Chriſt himſelf. How then did that 
authority ceaſe? Not by reſignation or ſur- 
render of it into the hands or power, from 
which they had validly received it; not hy 
renunciation, or abandonment; not by depri- 
privation, or excommunication from the pow- 
er which had granted it; not by the apoſtaſy, 
abſence or death of the incumbents. They 
were deprived and forcibly ejected from their 
| ſees by a let of commiſſioners delegated for 
the purpoſe by the civil magiſtrate under a 
pretended power, unknown to the laws and 
_ conſtitution of England, abhorrent from the 
nature of civil as well as ſpiritual government, 
and directly in teeth of the divine inſtitution 
of the church of Chriſt. 8 
The memorable year 1559 firſt then ſet a 
precedent in the chriſtian church of the civil 
magiſtrate*s interference with the power of the 
keys, and not only the ten then vacant biſhop- 
_ Tricks, but alſo the ſixteen full ſees (Landaff 
excepted) were ſupplied with new biſhops. 
The court of high commiſſion was.empowered 
by the Queen to ſuſpend, or deprive ſuch 
clergymen as were unworthy, and to put 
others into their places, to proceed againſt 
ſuch as were obſtinate by impriſonment, 
church cenſure, &c. The ſixteen biſhops 
—— | G 2 155 were, 


I 

were for their refuſal of the oath of ſupre- 
macy, all put into priſon. And in that ſame 
year new biſhops were in a new manner ap- 
pointed to all the ſees, except Landaff, Biſhop 
Kitchin having taken the oath, and thoſe of 
York and Durham, which were {only _— 


of in the year 1561. 


1 preſume, . Sir, that you. will not deny, 
that theſe new appointments of biſhops were 
different from the appointment of their pre- 
deceſſors in every eſſential requiſite to the va- 


lidity of the collation of ſpiritual juriſdiction, 


Miſſion, or authority. Which of the two were 
more conformable with the praQice, ſpirit 
and principles of the Catholic Church, we 
ſhall preſently examine. I now only require 
the conceſſion of the difference. That diffe- 
rence imports a novelty, which commenced 


in the year 1559; and Biſhop Pearſon ſays, 


as we have ſeen, whatſoever is nem is none. 
1 know not to what account to place the 


| uniform and ſtudied filence both of yourſelf 
and moſt, if not all of your predeceſſors in 


writing hiſtories, defences and apologies of 


the Reformation, upon this fundamental baſis 
of its juſtification. For as you ſo trium- 
phantly boaſt of deriving both your office and 
. 5 an unbroten chain Us biſhops femi- 


larly 
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larly appointed from thoſe who were conſtituted 
by the apoſtles, as the apoſtles were by Chriſt him- 
felf, it was ſurely incumbent upon you to ſhew 
that your biſhops were ſimilarly appointed by 
their comps both mediate m_ imme- 
diate. | | 
He muſt be blind indeed ws cannot ſee 
the ocean of difference between the appoint- 
ments of the old catholic biſhops who re- 
ceived their ſpiritual juriſdiction, authority or 
confirmation from the Biſhop of Rome, and 
thoſe who took it from a new, and therefore 
from a different ſource. 

No, Sir, not all your aſſurance in hazard- 
ing bold aſſertions, has prompted you to ad- 
vance that the authority of the high commiſ- 
miſſion, or of the Queen who conſtituted it, 
or of the parliament that enabled her, is de- 
rived by an unbroken chain of ſucceſſion from 
the apoſtles; and from ſuch a ſource alone, 
by your own confeſſion, can lawful authority 
be derived to miniſter the wordof God. 

In attempting to make out your title to 
an unbroken chain of apoſtolic authority or miſe 
fon, if it be through ignorance or inattention, 
that you only inſiſt upon the validity of ordi- 
nation, it behoves me to remind you of the 
| doctrine of the church and che laws of our 
ſtate 
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ſtate upon this important ſubject. It may be 
preſumed that you know, Sir, that your pre- 
ſenlation to, and induction into the living you 
poſſeſs, are two aQts of the civil power, the firſt 
of which gave you a claim to demand inftilu- 
tion of the biſhop of the dioceſe in caſe he 
found you a proper perſon, and thought fit to 
commit the charge of that part of his dioceſe - 
to you. By the induction you acquired a legal 
freehold in your glebe, Kc. But the att, by 
which you received your juriſdiction, miſſion, 
or appointment over the ſouls of your pariſh, 
was the inſtitution conferred upon you by the 
biſhop ; who was not intitled to give it you 
by virtue of his valid conſecration, or by be- 
ing of the epiſcopal order, but of his own va- 
lid and lawful appointment, miſſion and juri/- 
diftion over the dioceſe, of which your reQtory 
makes apart. In the act of in/titution the ci- 
vil magiſtrate in no ſort concurs, it being that 
add, as Watſon ſays, © by which he (the biſhop) 
« doth commit to him the care thereof “.“, 
In like manner the election or preſentation of a 
biſhop, and his inveſtiture in his temporalities» 
may all proceed from the civil power, as being 
civil rights. But his conſecration may have 


| An Incumbent. p. 155. 


preceded 
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| preceded the confirmation; and although it be 
a mere ſpiritual act, confers upon him only 
the epiſcopal order and dignity, which is an 


ability to become 'a governor of Chriſt's 


church, and to perform all the functions of a 


chriſtian biſhop, whenever he ſhall have a 


part of that church, that is, a particular 
dioceſe committed to bis charge. And to 
ſhew how diſtant the confirmation and conſecra- 
tion are from each other, you will perceive 
from Burn and the other writers whom he 
quotes, that the confirmation often precedes 
conſecration. | © For,” ſays he, © after election 
« 2nd confirmation, and not before, the bi- 


_ «ſhop is fully inveſted to exerciſe all ſpiritual 


« juriſdiction. But he may not ſue for his 
«* temporalities, till after conſecration.” And 
he further ſays, * that it is the act of confir- 
mation, by which the judge (as the officer 
« of a biſhop) committeth to the biſhop elett- 
: ct ed the care, governance and adminiſtration 
« of the ſpiritualities “. It is clear then that 
both according to the ſpiritual and civil laws 
of this country, the lawful authority, which you 
tell us veſts in the biſhops, as derived by * an 


ö „ | . 9 
e unbroken chain and ſucceſſion of biſhops ſimi- 


V Eccleſ, Law, Vol, 1. p. 148, 
Hits | 


j 


larly 


(48) 
« larly appointed ſrom the apoſtles,” is ſup- 
poſed, or intended to be given to them by this 


abt of confirmation. And it may be added, 


that this is as independent of the civil magi- 
ſtrate, as the act of conſecration; which is clear- 


h acknowledged by the aft of the 2zth of 


Henry VIII, which regulated that very manner, 
or form of conſecrating and appointing bi- 
ſhops, which is uſed in your church to this 
day; and which particularly ordains, that for 


the att of confirmation no application ſhall be 
made to Rome, as from the eſtabliſhment of 


chriſtianity in this iſland till that day had been 
the unexceptionable and conſtant uſage. But 
the ſtatute ſtill preſuppoſed the alt to be, as 


it always had been of the excluſive compes, 
tency of the ſpiritual power. For altho' this 


and ſeveral other acts of Henry VIII, and of 
ſome of his ſucceſſors ſeem to admit in the 
civil magiſtrate a very unwarrantable power 


of controling the governors of Chriſt's church 
in thoſe acts and powers which are indepen- 
dent of temporal ſovereignty, yet within this 


very principle do they ſtill preſerve that de- 
ference to truth, as not to uſurp upon the 
right of action, though they very inconſiſt- 
ently allow the ſovereign to command the do- 


| ing, an puniſh the omiſſion to do things, 


— 
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which be himſelf does not even a pretend to ef. 
fect in perſon. By this att therefore is the 
civil magiſtrate enabled, in caſe no election be 
made in conſequence of the conge d'elire, and 
letter miſſive within a given period, to nominate : 
and appoint to a vacancy by letters patent. 8 
But in caſe the metropolitan, whom this la 7 | 
preſumes capable of conferring juriſdiclion and -" 
miſſion, which the civil magiſtrate cannot, | | 
ſhould for twenty days refuſe or decline to 
confirm the perſon ſo choſen, nominated or 
preſented, he is made to incur a premuntre. 
But neither the ſupremacy of the civil magi- 
ſtrate, nor the omnipotence of parliament ever 
pretend to ſubſtitute the want of that juriſdic- 
tion, authority or appointment, which was thus . | 
acknowledged by the legiſlature, and could on- | 4 
ly be drawn from a ſpiritual, net a n I 
ſource. I 

Conformably od this idea did Queen 1 
Elizabeth act, when having reſolved to place | 
_ Parker in the metropolitan fee of Canterbury, Co 
The direQted her warrant under the great ſeal 5 j 
for that purpoſe. to the three remaining ca- 
tholic biſhops, viz: Tunſtal, Bourn and Poole 
with Kitchin of Landaff (for Burnet-obſerves 
that theſe three were not as yet turned out of 
their ſees) to conſecrate and confirm him in | | 
* ſee, as the only plauſible pretence of 2" IJ 
n . 3 | | 
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„„ -* 
keeping up an unbroken chain of ſucceſſion, 
by drawing the juriſdiftion and appointment 
for the new intended archbiſhop from thoſe, 
in whom both her Majeſty and the nation then 
admitted lawful miſſion and authority to exiſt. 
The mere act of conſecration, or the promotion 
of Parker to the dignity of the epiſcopal order, 
might as well have been procured from ſome 
of the proteſtant biſhops, who. if validly con- 
ſecrated themſelves, as they might have been, 
would have anſwered that purpoſe. But, as 
at this time, none of the proteſtant biſhops 
claimed any juriſdiction, or public mon, or 
authority over any one dioceſe in the kingdom, 
it was evident, that they could not be the 
means of continuing the *-unbroken chain of 
« ſucceſſion by biſhops. ſimilarly appointed 
« from the apoſtles.” It is to be preſumed, 
that thoſe four lawfully and apoſtolically ap- 
pointed biſhops, admitting of the genuine and 
excluſive validity of the ſource, from which 
they had received their own authority or miſ- 
fion,could not be prevailed upon by entreaties, 


nor frightened by menaces into the profane 


_ .temerity of directing through new, and there- 
fore unwarrantable channels that pure ſtream _ 
Ep | | 1225 of 


* Ancrratum in the pages, They now follow pro. 


perly. 


„ © 
of authority which had flowed to them without 
er 8. from the head, our Lord feſus. 
That Tinſtal, Bournt and Poole ſhould have 
refufed to comply with this warrant of the 
Queen, who could not conſcientiouſly take 
the oath of ſupremacy, was not tobe wondered 
at. But that Kitchin, who bad taken it, ſhould 
refuſe alſo his ſubmiſſion to the mandate of his 
ſovereign is rather inexplicable, unlefs he 
had taken the oath under the explanation chen, 
as well as fince, attempted to be put upon it 
againft the obvious import of the words; viz. 


that the royal ſpiritual* fupremacy touched 


not the fource; exerciſe or effects of the real 
ſpiritual power of Chriſt's church, which flows 


folely from the power of the keys; and {that the 


aft of conferring! ſpiritual juriſdiction, miſſion, 
or authorityis incontrovertibly produced alone 


by the fower of the Reys. Certain however it 


is that Kitchin was as to this point as inflexible 
as any of the other biſhops: ſo that Parker 
© was conſecrated, theſe three refuſing to do 
«it,” as Burnet relates“, by Barlow biſhop 
ar of Chicheller, Scory biſhop ele& of 
Hereford, Coverdale late biſhop of Exeter, 


and _ biſhop "OM of Thetford. 


7 * 


7 5 N Reform. vol. 2, on 11, book 11, p. 300. 
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. 9. 
| After mentioning the tale of the Nag · 8 1 


conſecration, he concludes as follows, 
Therefore I thought it neceſſary to be the 


larger in the account of this conſecration; 


and the rather, becauſe of the influence it 
* hath into all the ordinations that have been 
« ſince that time derived down in. 
« church*,” ns a owes 
1 muſt moreover preſume, Sir, from your 
'expreſs doctrine concerning the neceſſity of 
an unbroken chain of authority and juriſdic- 
tion, as well as of order, that had you under- 


taken as Biſhop Burnet did to favor the pub- 


lic with a hiſtory of the reformation, you 


would have traced the junction of the link of 
authority or miſſion at this period becauſe of 
the influence it © hath upon all the jur/dic- 


tion or miſſion that bath fince that time been 
* derived doyn in this church.'”* You would 
then have ſhewn there was © no infraQtion and 
« breaking in upon that order, which Chriſt 
„ hath eſtabliſhed, and for wore than ſeven- 
teen hundred years preſerved in his 
church; that Parker, from whom the reſt 
of the inferior biſhops received this miſſi on 
or pr ur: en, was not OUT: « publicly * 


*P. 301. | x | Defence, p. 99. | 
1 N villoied 


this | 


* 


( us ) 


7 ina by thoſe who in the very. att of ap- 
pointing exceeded their commiſſion, 1 
6 exerciſed authority that was never given them x. 


You would no doubt, Sir, have informed your 


readers and a large part of an ignorant and 
doubtful: public from what ſource, by what 

means, and upon what title Barisw, Scory, Co- 
verdale and Hodglins, or any of them were 
enabled to grant this metropolitan authority, 
miſſion or juriſdiction to Parker over the pro- 
vince of Canterbury. Not one of the four 
bad at the time any authority or juri/difiion 
over any part of the church of Chriſt, that 
was either ſituated in England, or elſewhere 


rchroughout the univerſe. Whence then did 


they derive theic power of conferring juriſ- 


dition? Whence their particular commiſ- 
ſion guoad hoc? If indeed they were .them-. 
ſelves of the epiſcopal order, they could va- 


 lidly have conſecrated Parker, and have raiſed 
him to the epiſcopal dignity ; but he would ſtill 


have remained a biſhop without a flock... No 


chriſtian would have owed him obedience, be- 
auſe he would have wanted lawful authority. 


And thoſe could not confer it, who augen it 


| themſelyes, 
* Ib. 11 27 


"Cd. 
But T-aſk again. How were Barlow, Scory, 
Ts and Hodghins authorized to create 
the moſt ſolemn'reciprocity of power and duty 
between the governors and the governed in 
the province of Canterbury? Lou ſay that 
*If any one takes upon himſelf: authority 
1 without due appointment, we call it tyranny 
or uſurpation; and if a perſon, who is in- 
* truſted with authority, exceeds the powers 
given, all the acts, which he ſo does, are 
« deemed illegal, and null, and void. Is ſa- 
*« ered authorizy either in itſelf. or its conſe- 
* quences, a thing of ſuch inferior weight and 
conſideration, that any _— RE ans 
* ſeize to himſelf? ? | 
Now, Sir, the Nor of this OTE never 
did at any time inveſt the crown with this - 
| fatred aut fority either to conſecrate or to give 
apoſtolical miſſion; and. as I have before ob- 
ſerved, if thoſe; who'are really enabled, refuſe 
td give it, there are no means either of 
compulſion or ſubſtitution in the civil power 
or magiſtrate to . it from gant 
ſource BY INE ne ee 
VU pon turning male matters, Sir, more Fn 
and fairly in your thoughts, you may be leſs 
ſurpriſed, than you have hitherto appeared to 


be, that 9 e of*? (what I a ry you 
2 | ſaid 


„ 
ſaid out of compliment) good underſtand- 
ie ing, of liberal attainments, and extenſive 


« reading, ſhould: undertake, in this enlight- 


« ened age, profefſedly to defend ſuch er- 
t fors®,” or remain a member of that church, 


which alone has preſerved: the unbroken chain 


of ſucceſſion through ſimilar appointments of 
biſheps up 40! the days: of the apoſtles F. 
Lou may therefore be leſs at a loſs to account 
for his declining to inroll himſelf in that ſo- 
ciety of chriſtians, in Which he finds ſo no- 
table, ſolemn and violent an infraction into 
the chain and ſucceſſion of epiſcopal jurifdic- 
tion; in which there can be no pretenſion to 
an extraordinary, call, becauſe they lay claim 
(as you ſay) to an uubroken chain and ſucceſ- 
ſion of appointments of biſhops for ſeventeen 
hundred years, and up to the very apoſtles 
themſelves. Had you indeed diſclaimed the 
neceſſity of this unbroken chain, and main». 
tained that you were at any time authoriſed to 
ſet up and confer authority as, and when, and 


upon whom you pleaſed, you might indeed 


more conſiſtenily have defended your own: 
ſeparation from us: but in doing it you would 
haye Tupphed all. ghaſe with your own * 
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who might chuſe to ſeparate from you. The 
admiſfion of a poſſibility even of lawful, much 
more obligatory ſeparation formally excludes 
_ the very ſuppoſition of a church of divine in- 

| ſlitution that is to laſt tothe end of time. I 
67 . ſeparating you either left a true, or a falſe 
{ 1 church. If the former, you ought not to have 
yy tleftit; if the latter, it was not the church of 
| | ; | 2 ' Chriſt. After ſeparation, you either ſet up a 
8 | 9 1 new, or continued the old church. If the 
3 a firſt, it could not be the church, which has 
continued an unbroken chain of ſucceſſion for 
. more than ſeventeen hundred years; if the 
3 ſecond, you deny the very act of ſeparation, 
1 and belie your own title. How then, Sir, do 
7 | . you explain theſe conſolatory promiſes of 
1 I: | Chriſt to his church, that he will teach her all 


truth to the end of time, and that the gates of 

| hell ſhall not prevail againſt her? and theſe . 
; mandatory injunctions to all chriſtians to hear 
her, or be as heathens and publicans ? If Chriſt 


=_ could fulfill his promiſes in a falſe church, 
14 93 continue through her for centuries an un-in- 
_: terrupted chain and ſucceſſion of biſhops from 
* the apoſtles and Chriſt himſelf, and oblige his 1 
=: ſervants to hear and obey a church, which 
I | 3 en to has teaches e and abo- 
b | mination? 
1 | I have 
2 : | ; 
14 f ö 
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I have ſaid thus much upon the nature of 


ſeparation to account for my own reaſons why 


I hold it incompatible with the promiſes of 
Chriſt that he ſhould ever leave his church in 
that ſtate of error, deluſion and wickedneſs, 


as to induce upon any human individual a 


conſcientious obligation of ſeparating from 
her; for then I ſhould neither believe in the 
ſanRQity nor unity of his church; andinſtead of 


hearing her, I ſhould feel myſelf bound to con- 


demn, deſpiſe and rejeQ her. | 

Had I therefore lived in the days of Eliza- 
| beth, I ſhould have known no power within 
this realm that could have releaſed me from 


the obedience due to thoſe biſhops who muſt 


| have been laufully appointed, in order to keep 


up an unbroken chain, and impoſed upon me a | 


new obligation of ſubmitting to the anoma- 
lous authority of the un-miſſioned Parker, 
who received it only from the hands of Bar- 
low, Scory, Coverdale and Hodg ſkins, to whom 
neither Burnet, or any other proteſtant author 


krhat has fallen in my way, ever attempted to 


attribute any ſpecies of juriſdiftion, power, 
or miſſion over any part of the church of 
Chriſt; and much leſs a general and yalid 
deputation from the univerſal or diſperſed 
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churches to add new links to the cor 
chain of apoſtolic ſucceſſion. Yrs 
I defy you, Sir, to reverence the conſtitution 
of your country, or to revere your ſovereign 
more than I do. But I ſhould think it a blaſ- 
phemous mockery to ingraft in the unbroken 
chain of epr/copal ſucceſſion a ſingle link of 
regal authority, which by the principles of our 
conſtitution his Majeſty receives from the 
people or parliament. If then Barlow, Scory, 
Coverdale and Hodg ſkins claimed no other char- 
ter to confer" ſpiritual miſſion upon Parker 
than the Queen's warrant under the great ſeal, 
ſhe exerciſed an authority which was never 
given to her. I therefore hold myſelf conſci- 
entioufly obliged to diſclaim even the poſſible 
derivation of any ſpiritual authority or juriſ- 
dition. under that commiffion. As I claim 
independently of all human authority and in- 
ftitutions the right (or rather duty) of adher- 
ing to my religious perſuaſions, and continu- 
ing a member of the Catholic Church, I deny 
you not the like claim of following the fincere 
dictates of your conſcience. The ſame right, 
by which you have publiſhed a defence of 

our ſeparation from us, juſtifies the publica- 
| tion of wy wirre for not becoming a ſepara- 

: ein. 


15 „ 


" from the church, which, if it exiſt, at this 
moment, muſt neceſſarily be the ſame - that | 
exiſted three hundred years from this time, 
and had exiſted near fifteen hundred years 
before that period, one and the ame holy catho- 
lic and apoſtolical, therefore invariable and un- 
erring. | 

„ Sir, who boaſt of the unbroken ER 
and ſucceſſion of biſhops ſimilarly appointed in 
the church up to the time of the apoftles, in 
the ſame breath that you admit of its actual 
exiſtence, you admit of its continued dura- 
tion; therefore of its identity, therefore of 
its unity, therefore of its truth, and conſe- 
quently of its unchangeableneſs, or irrefor- 
mability i in all its eſſential attributes. For be- 
lieve me, Sir, che promiſe of Chriſt to pre- 
ſerve and remain always with his church to 
the conſummation of all.things, is neither more 
nor leſs explicit and powerful than his promiſe 
to guide her in all truth to the end of time. 
The cauſe of both I'believe with Biſhop Pear- 
ſon to be the preſence of Chriſt, Upon this 
ground do I admit of church authority, 
4 This indeed” ſays that relate, * is a proper 
e objett of faith, becauſe it is grounded upon 


«the promiſes of God.” | 
1 2 It 


8 (-8® 9 | 
It muſt be truly an ungracious funRion 
by argument or any other means to deprive 
chriſtians of their only ſolace, ſupport, and 
reſting-place. It is not only in the credulous 
 Jemplicity of childhood, as you ſay, that a chri- 
ſtian ſtands in need of ſome ſteady and inva- 
riable rule to judge by, when the powers of 
his mind are called into exerciſe upon any of 

thoſe ſublime revealed truths, which exceed the 
| powers of the moſt refined and cultivated un- 
_ derſtandings, even of this enlightened age. The 
illiterate mechanic is called upon by his 
Creator to ſubmit his underſtanding to the 
| ſame myſteries, as the moſt learned ſages 
The divine Founder of chriſtianity re- 
vealed not one ſet of myſteries for the rich, 
another for the poor; one for the learned, 
another for the ignorant; one for the clergy, 
and another for the laity ; he eſtabliſhed one 
common rule and ground of faith for them 
all. . | „ 5 
| From the moment you withdraw this baſis 
of faith, this firmamentum fide: from the be- 
lieving chriſtian, from that moment you plunge 
the philoſopher as well as the peaſant into a 
fathomleſs chaos of doubt and uncertainty. 
For as the ſublime myſteries of our religion 
| fſuch 


6 
uch as the Trinity, incarnation, death, paſſion, 
reſurreQion and aſcenſion of our Lord Jeſus, 
ſet the comprehenfive powers of the human 
intelle& at abſolute defiance, I think it were 
no difficult matter to prove to demonſtration, 
that in laying aſide the authority of the living 
yoice of Chriſt's church, and inveſtigating 
the truth of thefe myſteries merely by the aid 
of human reaſon, analogy and principle, the 
very increaſe of human knowledge and ſci- 
ence muſt neceſſarily generate and confirm 
infidelity. For in proportion as a man really 
knows the energy and powers of cauſes, phy- 
ical, political, and moral, ſo will he diſbe- 
lieve in the poſſibility of thoſe things, which 
cannot be the viſible and immediate effetts of 
any of them. Nor on the other hand will he 
attribute to the miraculous or extraordinary 
intervention of the Deity, whatever can be by 
poſſibility traced to a phyſical or ſecondary 
cauſe. Whence he will doubt or diſbelieve 
moſt of the miracles recorded in the ſcrip- 
tures: and neceſſarily deny the divine inſpi- 
ration of the holy books, becauſe he will prove, 
or fancy that he can prove, that every part of 
them might have been produced by the phy- 
ſical powers of the human intelleQ, 
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Ino return to the Note to the Diſſenter, 
in which you ſay that © if you ſteal, you will 
© be hanged or tranſported by the civil power; 
* and not as formerly, by an eccleſiaſtical 

judge“. Where did you ever read, Sir, 


that an eccleſiaſtical judge condemned a man 


to death? I defy you to bring an example of 


it well authenticated. If a prieſt were found 


guilty of heretical docttine, (of which who 
were ſo competent to judge as his own com- 
peers ?) he was degraded ; and if found tranſ- 
greſſing, the laws of his country delivered him 
over to the civil power to be puniſhed. - 

_ Having conſidered in ſome inſtances the 
conſiſtency of your fundamental principles, I 
come now to look into the truth of your fads 
and the correQueſs.of your aſſertions. 
LJuoon tell me that, you are ſorry to be ob- 
liged to convert my negative argument into 
« an affirmative, and aſſure me that they (the 
« Catholics) do exceed eight in number. 
There are ten reſident in this village, (Mid- 
« dleton) ; and in another part of the pariſh, 


*« nearer to Warkworth, there are nine more; 


„if my information is accurate, moſt of thoſe 


© that are come to the uſe of diſcretion, were 


Note p. 11. 
| « born 
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born and bred in the Church of England, 


«© and have ſince left it*.”” L 


If there were twenty inſtead of cight in the 
village of Middleton, as I computed them to 
be (for I had an eye to that place only) my 
argument is equally concluſive, fer 1 only 
meant te ſay that their number was not of that 
magnitude to cauſe you the leaſt alarm. I paid 
| likewiſe, and appealed to you for the truth of 
it, a juſt tribute to the decency and regularity 
of their manners; which it would have been 
much more becoming in you to have noticed, 
than an error in the ſtatement of their num 
bers. As you have overlooked it, I vill ſupply 
your place, and give as correct a lift of them as 
I have been able to collect. There is a wo- 
man with five. grown children F all orderly 
and decent in their deportment. Without 
detrafting: from the merits of any perſon in 
the pariſh, I will maintain that no one exceeds 
this woman in ats of charity towards her 
diſtreſſed neighbours. There is likewiſe a 
catholic publican, whoſe orderly condu@ may 
be held forth as an example to. that order of 


„ 


I One ſon had been from home above two years, and 
therefore was not reſident. 


2 * 


perſons, 


* 
i. 
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5 perſons, and happy it would be if they profited 


by it ; the interference of the magiſtrate would 
conſequently be leſs called for; and the wives 
and children, of thoſe. unthinking wretches, 
who ſpend their only penny in ale-houſes, 


would be leſs | expoſed to. miſery ant; - 
want. No gambling, no drinking to exceſs 


allowed in his houſe; no late hours beyond 
the bounds. of moderation. This man, as I 
faid, is a catholic; was ſuch before he came 
into this country, and I have reaſon to believe 
that he was ſo educated. The woman above 
mentioned, is his relation, and was bred a ca- 
tholic. She has brought up her children-inthe 
fame perſuaſion, agreeable to the flipulation 
between herſelf and her huſband, who is not a 
catholic. The publican 1 mentioned, has a 
fon whom he educated in the ſame. religious 
principles which he himſelf adopts. He is 


fetiled elſewhere, therefore not reſident. Ano- 


ther woman, educated in catholic principles, 
as her parents were, refuſed to marry her pre- 
ſent huſband unleſs he promiſed to become a 
prolelyte to her religion. This ſhe did (be- 
ing reſolved to marry him) in order to pre- 


vent quarrels and family differences about reli- 


gion. Nevertheleſs, tho he do not frequent 


any 


(- 39. ). 
any. church or megting-boule, I belieye, h. els - 
no Catholic... Therefore you. muſt eraſe 9 oy 
mote from your catalogue. 5 
There is likewiſe another YETY 3 ang : 
orderly woman of that perſuatiop, who has a 
daughter by a former huſband, who always was 
a catholic. This daughter was. educated in 
their principles. She has been gone from 
home for ſame time, and moſt probably neyer 
will return. This is therefore another dg- 
duRion to he made from your number of re- 
fidents. As well as I can recollect there are 
eleven ip number. Of.theſe three mult he de- 
ducted as not reſident. Therefore there arg 
eight remaining, as I E before. Se "me 
for Middleton. 
In apother part of he pariſh,” y you add, 
« "there are nine more.“ In this hamlet (Over- 
_ tbrop) there is gpe widow withgut children, 
who ſettled in this cquntryaboyt thirty years 
89+, She was bred a catholis, as her parents 
were, 3+ ] have always underſtood. There 
is another widow likewiſe, whole time of rę- 
ſidence and principles eopreſppod with the 
former. She bas a daughter yho lives with 
ber, and two ſons, who, being both ſettled elſe- 
where, are not ve ref ident. Another widow reſides 
K | alſo 


rr 
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| alſo in this part of the pariſh, who came from 
Lancaſhire above twenty years ago, and has 
adhered to the religion of her parents, who 
were always catholics. She has four children 
whom ſhe educates in the ſame principles 
- which ſhe profefſes. One of theſe however 
3s from home, conſequently: not reſident. 10 
ſum up the whole, and give you every poſſible 
advantage in extent of calculation I admit 
there are ten; one more than nine, as you have 
| inaccurately ſtated. And what then? Does 
this calculation in the leaſt invalidate the af 
ſertion I grounded upon the paucity of their 
number? Moreover if I except one female at 
Middleton (not that I am certain of it) I am 
confident that not one of thoſe 1 have men- 
tioned '* were ever members of the Church 
of England, have fince left it, as you ſay. 
I ſhall therefore take the liberty to turn 
your affirmative aſſertion into a negative; not 
4ndeed from an inquiry into theſe matters, 
but upon the information of my own memory 
"which I think tolerably correft. Prejudice 
(of which however I thank God I have not an 
atom againſt any body) never warps me ſo far 
as to go from houſe to houſe to collect tales of 


E 


my neighbours, nor. to aſk abſurd and ridicu- 
lous queſtions about their tranſactions. This 
reminds me of an anecdote which was caſually 
related to me the other day: and, I believe, 
upon very good authority. A perſon, whom 
you know, and of whoſe abilities you have no 
mean conceit, aſked a catholic tradeſman (a 
man much and long reſpetted in the city 
where he lives, not quite one hundred miles 
from Middleton-Cheney) if the ſermons and 
catechiſtical diſcourſes at his chapel were not 
delivered in the Latin language. The good 
man was ſtruck dumb with amazement at the 
idea, and could ſcarcely give credit to his 
ears. However, recovering a little from his 
ſurpriſe, he aſſured the inquiſitive gentleman, 
that not only they were delivered in the Eng- 
Hſh language, but the evening ſervice was 
performed in the ſame tongue alſo. What! 
Preach to the people for their inftruQtion in a 
language, of which the greater part of them 
underſtand not one ſyllable ! Catechiſe chil- 
dren, with the view of teaching them their 
duties to God and man, in a tongue, of which 
they have not the leaſt knowledge! I leave 
you to judge how blindly prejudiced that 
man's mind muſt be who. could alk fo abſurd 
a queſtion ! 

| K 2 The 


* 


« The Diflenters,” you ſay“, leave us 


| ' 1 + (your church) upon ſuch flight grounds and 

; 4 © pretences, as, if they were true, do by no | 
| means authorize them to break the unity of 

oe (the church.“ I rather ſuppoſe, Sir, that 


they leave your church upon the very ſame 
principle which made you break with the 
! | Mother-Church. They appeal to ſcripture 
which, you repeategly ſay, proves its own uf 
fectency for the great purpoſes of ſalvation, as 
interpreted by their own private judgment. 
In this then they only follow the example you 
ſet them ; and therefore are more conſiſtent 
than you are. They abide by the avowed 
principle eſtabliſned at the Reformation. 
| Whereas, you, Sir, to argue againſt them, are 
obliged to have recourſe to thoſe very terms, 
(the tradition of the church as handed down 
to us by univerſal practise) which at that pe- 
riod you threw aſide; and which, by a ſpecies 
of contradiQtion, peculiar to yourſelf, you 
i take up juſt as the argument ſuits your pur- 
5 5 0 | 5 poſe. | | 1 
4 1 1 Remember what Tertullian ſaid upon a 
6 | ö EG ſimilar occaſion, © What was lawful to Va- 
8 2,  # lentinian and Marcian, was equally law- 


! 5 ' P. 12. 
1 bo ful | 
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„ ful to the Valentinanites and the Marei- 
E anites*,” 

Lou tell me that, © to produce a ſingle 
« inſtance, ſcriptural examples and the ma- 
H nifeſt reaſon of the thing evinces, that pray- 
« er ſhould be a direct addreſs to God, it fol- 
lows, without further proof, that all devia- 
« tions from this form, though they may be 
« harmleſs, are nevertheleſs alterations for 
„the worſe .“ | 

No, Sir, they never can be nannt To 
ſuppoſe that we ever fail to make our ad- 
dreſſes directly to God is one of the many 
gratuitous aſſertions you are pleaſed to make. 
We are taught, Sir, that it is an impiety to 
invoke the ſaints, (it is of them I preſume you 
mean to ſpeak) as the authors of grace, or to 
expett any thing from them, which is not to 
come to us through the mediation of Jeſus 
Chriſt. For this concluſion, through Feſus 
Chriſt, Sc. is always expreſſed in all the pray- 
ers of the church. When ſeveral prayers fol- 
low each other, they are often ſaid at the end. 
So that the goodneſs of God, and the media- 
tion of Chriſt is the only ſource of our confi. 


„Cap. 42. de preſerip. p. 21 8. 
* P. 13. 
| | dence. 
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dence. I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak of this 
more fully in remarking upon the 127th page 
of your letter to me; I informed you in my 
laft letter that this doctrine was conformable to 
that of the primitive fathers. I adduced aiſo 
the teſtimony of theCenturiators in proof of it. 
Likewiſe the opinion of Mr. Thorndike, a 
. clergyman of your own church, who candidly 
= confeſſes not only that the ſaints do pray for 
us, but that the communion of ſaints require 
that we ſhould beg a part and intereſt in their 
prayers. Now I preſume that this proteſtant 
author was of opinion that this doarine was 
either to be found in fcripture, or could be 
proved thereby, or he would not have main- 
tained it, according to his principles“. | 

- Your Note + would really aſtoniſh me, if: 
q g | I could be furpriſed at any thing you fay. 1 
A began indeed to be fearful that I had made 
N ſome groſs miſtake. However I find that you 
do not conteſt the ſenſe, but only the words of 
my quotation. The paſſage I adduced- was 
« you give us proofs, if fſuch they can be cal- 
led which ſtand-in need of other proofs to 
prove themf,” which I ſaid you” ſeemed to 


ſc er = WS e 


* You have however endeavoured to ſet his evidence 
aſide, which I ſhall conſider in its proper place, 
N. +} My Letter, p. 31. | 

| | | | have 


& 
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have borrowed from Biſhop Burnet“. Now 


the words in your defence are “ an attempt 


u to eſtabliſh one poſition that requires proof 
« by another that requires proof, with this 
1 diſadvantage, that it never can be proved}.” 
If they be not identically the ſelf- ſame words 
they plainly convey the ſame ſenſe. Whoſe 
« words they may be“ you ſay, © yours they 
certainly are not.” Yet, you add, © the 
.* remark is the ſame in the ſenſe. And in Bi- 
* ſhop Burnet you cannot find them.“ 
The ſentence, Sir, which I had in view 
from Biſhop Burnet was this. It is an eter- 


« nal principle and rule of reaſon, never to 


„prove one thing by another till that other 
« js firſt well proved: nor can any thing be 
* proved afterwards by that which was proved 

« by it. I never preſumed to tell you, 
that you had copied Biſhop Burnet either 
largely, as you ſay in the next page, or literally: 
I only contended” that you ſeemed to copy his 
opinions): nor could I indeed ſuppoſe: that a 
man, who aſſured us that he had read ſo much 
as you have done, ng OP e 


4 „ 


Cc Defence, p. I 3. | 
© + Expoſitioh of the 39 Articles, 7 19. Po 234- 5th 
edit. 
f Firſt Letter, p. 13, 
F Anſw. p. 46. | 
| Biſhop 
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Biſhop Burnet's' Expoſition of * 39 Articles 
out of bis ſeleQion. 5 : 

| Little reaſon, as I have Sir, to afſent 10 
many of your propoſitions, yet I do molt cor- | 
dially adopt your rule when you ſay that“, the 
* proper inquiry is, whether the particular 


things, at which offence is taken, are in 
* themſelves wrong, or repugnant to the word 


« of God and the cuſtom of the primitive 
„ church*.” For brevity-ſake I ſhall by a 
fingle inference compreſs your three propay 
fitzons into one, and confidently advapge that 
what was the ouſtom of the primitive church 


can neither be wrong in iiſelf, nor repugnant 


to the word of God. The inquiry then, which 
you admit ought, concluſively to ſettle, pur 
differences, muſt be the uſage of the primi- 
tive church. And if the diſcriminating docs. 
trines or the points which compelled you 10 
ſeparate from the Church of Rome, as you 
repeat in ſeveral parts of your letter to me, 
tould be found io have been the practice af 
the, primitiye church; then hy fair conſe- 


duence, ſhall: demand of YOu an open con- 


ceſſion that you unwarrantably and falſely al. 
ſerted them to be © matters not e . 


24 1* 7 10 


* Defence, p. 15. 46. 61 f 
24 „ : (as 
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as we are ks perſuaded, and think we have 
often proved) but highly / nful® ; for what 
was the cuſtom of the primitive church could 
be neither wrong nor ſinful. This brings you 
up to the cream, which you ſay might © well 
4 be ſtrong and clear, when it was ſo near the 
«« fountain headt.” And if you find that 
really marked by the diſcriminating doctrines 
of the exiſting Church of Rome, you muſt ad- 
mit them to have ociginated from the apoſtles, 
from whom alone the primitive cuſtoms of the 
church could have been derived. Biſhop 
Pearſon, Sir, has aſſured you that © being 
« Chriſt doth. promiſe his preſence unto the 
« church, even to the end of the world?,” 
What other aſſurance does a chriſtian want 
than the promiſe of his divine Maſter ? Is the 
preſervation of the unity and holineſs of his 
church more difficult to God to accompliſh 
for eighteen than five centuries, although you 
ſay. © who ſhall aſſure us the rill is the ſame, 
e that feebly emerges from the ſandy waſte, 

«the trackleſs wilderneſs of ſeventeen cen- 

* turiesh?” - Nevertheleſs you pay an hono- 
| rable tribute to the early and moſt eminent 


? 


Letter, p. 12. + Ib. p. 33. 
+ FP. 342. 9 F. 33. | 
L fathers © 
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6e 
fathers of the church, and tell me that “you 
have peruſed the works of the early and 
* moſt eminent fathers of the church, Cle- 
% mens Romanus, Ignatius, Polycarp, Ire- 
„ næus, Tertullian, Minucius Felix, St. Au- 
* guſtin, St. Chry ſoſtom, and others.“ And 
you add, to my aſtoniſhment, that “ it was 
* this courſe of reading that determined you 
upon the moſt mature deliberation and the 
* fulleſt convittion, a ſincere though very un- 
* worthy a member of that truly apoſtolical 
«church, within whoſe pale you had the hap- 
* pineſs to be born, and in whoſe communion 


you humbly hope to die.“ My aſtoniſhment 
however quickly ſubſided when J found the 


fruits of your reading theſe venerable recor- 


ders of the faith and practice of the primitive 
church. For you add alſo in the ſame page. 
And if, in this ineſtimable treaſury of pri- 
* mitive piety, any thing is to be found re- 
* pugnant to the faith or the form of the 
& Church of England; or if there exiſts one 
* fentence or ſentiment in theſe apoſtolicat 
« fathers, to countenance the diſcriminating 
* doArines of popery, J have ſearched for it 
* mm vain“.“ 


* P, 17, 18. 


i CU) 

".. Asthe termination of our differences ſeems 
thus to be brought to the ſimple teſt of quo- 
tations, I might, when theſe are aſcertained, 
cloſe my letter and take my leave of you. 
For I ſhould entertain no flender expeQations 
that upon a re-peruſal of theſe treaſures of in- 
eſtimable primitive piety, you will add a very 
ſincere and zealous proſelyte to the conte/ted 
* ſcore of catholics in the pariſh of Middleton- 
Cheney. What the effects of your publiſhing 
to your pariſhioners your future diſcoveries 
of many important ſentences and ſentiments that 
countenance the diſcriminating doctrines hitherto 
unexplored or undiſcovered may be beyond 
calculation or conjeture, _ 

Let us however examine ſome of thele d if 
criminating doQrines. For brevity-ſake, I 
will for the preſent produce one only, out of 
many which might be brought forward. 

Nothing, I ſhould imagine, can be more 
repugnant to the faith and form of the Church 
of England, or be more emphatically and 
fundamentally a diſcriminating doctrine, than 
the primacy of St. Peter over the apoſtles, 
and of his ſucceſſors in the ſee of Rome over 
the whole Catholic Church. 

No man of learning will deny, unleſs 


warped with the moſt inveterate prejudice, 
ME that 
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( 68 ) 
| that the Biſhop of Rome is the ſucceſſor of 
St. Peter. This, the learned Dr. Pearſon, 
Biſhop of Cheſter, has ſo fully proved, that I 
need not refer to er authors upon the | 
| ſubje&®, a 
Vou muſt undoubtedly have read in the 
] - works of Irenzus, who lived in the next age 
53 4 after the apoſtles, what he ſays in reference 
14 o it. He tells us that “ the great church of 
Rome was founded and conſtituted by the 
2 | * glorious apoſtles St. Peter and St. Paul. 
And that they delivered the epiſcopal office 
«to Linus, whoſe ſucceſſor was Anacletns, to 
te whom ſucceeded Clemens, afterwards Eva- 
She * riſtus, Alexander, Sixtus, Teleſophorus, 
«H yginus, Pius, Anicetus, Soter, Eleutherius, 
« who making the 12th biſhop from the apo- 
« ſtles, now fits in the 1 e of 
„Rome f.“ + | 


| The 


* See his poſthumous works, cap. 6, and 7, a Londini, 
1686. | 
5 SI a femarkable piece of affectation in you to no- 
tice, as others have done before you, « the uninterrupted 
4 ſeries or liſt of the biſhops of Jeruſalem, of Alexan- 
Aria. of Antioch, &c.“ (Defence, p. 88.) and never 
once take notice of the ſucceſſion of biſhops in the See 


of Rome, The reaſon | is obvious, and muſt frike a can- 
did 
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The primitive fathers acknowledged the 
primacy of St. Peter's ſucceſſors. Let us re- 


cur once more to the teſtimony of Irenæus. 
After having ſaid that “ by apoſtolical tradi- 
tion, which the Roman biſhops have pre- 
«ſerved, all ſeparatiſts are confounded, he 
ſoon after adds. * For to this Church by rea- 
« ſon of its more powerful principality, it is ne- 
* ceffary that all churches have recourſe, that 
« is, the faithful on all fides*.? . 
Wu may poſlibly reply, in conformity 
with ſome others who have gone before you, 
that his more powerful principality was not the 
principality of the church, but only of the Hale. 
This explanation however is direaly oppoſite 


to the words of Irenæus; for he ſays © to this : 


church, it is neceſſary that every church 
„ ſhould reſort, becauſe of its Oy power- 
ful principality.“ 

- I have ſeen alſo another objeQtion ade 
to theſe words of Irenæus. The oriental bi- 


did reader. Among the few primitive / fathers I ſhall 
cite, three of them, viz. Irenæus, Optatus and St. Au- 
guſtin who mention the ſucceſſion of the biſhops of Rome 
fron St. Peter, &c. &c. 
+ ib. z. cap. 3. P- 201, 202, 203, Grare Edit, 1702. 
» Lib, 3. CAP. 3. p. 201. 


ſhops 
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ſhops, it has been ſaid, in the council of Chal- 
cedon, in the year 461, aſſert that « the pa- 
« triarchal privileges were given to Rome 
« by the fathers, becauſe it was the imperial 
„% city.“ Be it ſo. But the pope's patriar- 
chal dignity is not his ſupremacy. _ 55 
Again in the ſixth century we are told, 
that.the Emperor Juſtinian decreed “ accord- 
© ing to the deciſions of the four holy coun- 
* cils, that the moſt holy Pope of old Rome 
& ſhould take place of all other biſhops; and 
the moſt bleſſed Archbiſhop of Conſtanti- 
«/nople,” the new. Rome, hold che ſecond | 
rank, and be preferred before. all others; 
« which conſtitutions” it has been ſaid © ex- 
plain that of Irenzus. And that potentio- 
© rem principalitatem ſignifies, the peculiar 
« power and privileges of Rome en to it 
of 1 councils and emperors. ag ut. ” 
To this I anſwer that if Irenæus had writ- 

ten after the days of Juſtinian, that is after 
the four firſt general councils, and after the 
middle of the ſixth century; this objettion 
might have ſome weight! As it is, it is fri- 
volous. For firſt, how can privileges granted 
by the councils, in the fourth and fifth centu- 
ries, and confirmed by Juſlinian in the ſxth, 


have been meant by Irenzus, who wrote in 
the 


E 


the ſecond; and, as the very chapter ſhews; 


in the time of Eleutherius, that is between the 
year 177, when M. Aurelius was perſecuting 
the chriſtians, and the year 192, which was 
the laſt year of the . * the Wee rp 
Commodus? - 

Secondly, What council, can it be pre- 
tended, ever gave privileges to Rome be- 
fore that which was held at Nice in the year 

25 ? Or were the heathen emperors, in the 
time of Irenzus fo obliging to the Chriſtian 
Church, as to enrich it with eee and 
power? Is 

As you have In your- Ui of the primitive 
FOO whoſe works you have fo © carefully 
« read throughout”” made mention of ſeveral 
by name, and others, you ſay, whom you have 
paſſed over in filence, I may preſume that 
you have read the works of St. Cyprian, St. 
Jerome, of St. Optatus Millivitanus, of St. 
Proſper and St. Leo“, which are the only 


„ fo Bi 


I have occaſionally as before given them their uſual 
epithets, by which they have been always diſtinguiſhed, 
In the ſame manner as Alexander the Great, William the 
Conqueror, Theodoſius the Great, &c. In my laſt Letter 
as in this, I ſometimes applied the cuſtomary epithers to 
them, ſometimes not. In my pages“ however you 
ſay n you canor deny the * theſe epithbts) 


85 ws 
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authorities 1 ſhall now cite, except St. Aus 
guſtin and St. Chryſaſtom,. as e in your. 
catalogue “. | 11 F 
In the third century, St. 3 writing 
to Pope Cornelius, calls Rome © the Chair of 
„ St. Peter and the principal church (not 
t they appear with their fair and juſt appendages St. 
% Auguſtin, St. Chryſoſtom, &c.;“ and you tell m that 
] ſaint them all, a dozen in number, poor Theodoret, 
in the midſt of this goodly campany alone excepted.”” 
You then ſarcaſtically put the queſtion to me. * Had 
46 -he inctirred your diſpleaſure by expreſſing the ortho- 
* dox doctrine of the church, as it continued down to 
4 his days, about the middle of the ſith century, in words 
* which no ingenuity can torture into a conſiſtency with 
t tranſubſtantiation. _ 

All T ſhall now ſay reſpecting the ME lated to 
from Theodotet is, that poſſibly the reading of it in 
the courſe of this Letter may create a'bluſh to riſe in 
| the cheek ever of the Rector of Middleton Cheney, 
«The uncourtly Proteſtant uſes, no vain words" you 
add; 6 Theſe lights of the church, as he allows them to 
* Have been, are with him plain Auguſtin, Chry/o oftorr, Kc.“ 
"p- 129.) If ſuch is the criterion to judge of a plain Pro- 
#ftart, you are none ſuch, for I read in your Letter Sr, 
Auguſtin, p. 22, Sr. Cyprian, p. 27, St. Chry ſoſtom, p. 
3+ St. Auguſtin, p. 64, St, Jerome, p. 71, St. Auguſtin, 
p. 82. St. Cyril, p. 32, St. Ambroſe, p. 93, &c. &c. - 

fFbey all lived, I preſume, within the time you men- 
tion, when you ſay ©* The ſtream might well be ſtrong 

* and . 1 it was ſo near the fountain- head.“ 
| principal 
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M) principal ſtate) from which the unity 350 
« prieſthood is riſen“ .“ What difference is 
there between * the principal church, from 
* which the unity of prieſthood is riſen”? and 
the centre of chriſtian unity} ? Yet this was 

| the 


4 Epiſt. 59 Cornelio Fratri, p. 135. Edit. Oxou. 
1682. | 
+ This centre of unity is ſo evidently neceſſary in the 
church that Grotius, and even Melancthon, the one a 
Proteſtant and the other a Reformer, did not heſitate to 
write in favor of it= ** What is the reaſon,” ſays Gro. 
tius, that thoſe many Catholics, who differ in opinion, 
«« ſtill remain the ſame body, without breaking commu- 
nion; and thoſe many Proteſtants, who diſagree, can- 
« not do ſo, however they ſpeak much of brotherly love, 
«© Whoever will conſider this right, will find how great 
* js the effect of primacy.” (Firſt Reply to Rivet. ed. 
Ort. 7. ) At the end of this Reply he ſays, ** As 
% many as know Grotius, know this of him, that he hath 
« always deſired, that chriſtians ſhould be again united 
« into one and the ſame body. I was once of opinion, 
ce that this might have been begun by uniting Proteſtants 
« with one another. Afterwards, I ſaw it was impoſſible. 
Not only becauſe the diſpoſition of Calviniſts is averſe 
„ from peace, but becauſe Proteſtants have no common 
* church government, in which they are joined. Which 
« are the reaſons, that the ſeveral diviſions of Proteſtants, 
« can never meet in one body: but ſtill more and more 
« diviſions will be made. Wherefore I am now abſolutely 
« of this judgment, and many others with me, that Pro- 
« teſtants cannot be united among themſelves, unleſs they 
M : 16 be 


620) 
the title of the Roman See, before either Em- 
perors or Councils had given it any privileges. 
For Conſtantine reigned only in the fourth 
century. Pope Cornelius loſt his life in tbe 
perſecution of Gallus and Voluſian, as St. 

Ly prian in that of Valerian in the year 288. 

If the biſhop of Rome, in quality of St. 
Peter's ſucceſſor, were not the head of the 
church, and the common centre of chriſtian 


« he united together with thoſe, who are in communion 
With the See of Rome, without which no common 
e government in the church can be hoped for.“ It is 
therefore his wiſh that the preſent ſeparation, and the 
cauſes of it were taken away. Amongſt which cau- 
ſes,” ſays he, © the primacy of the Biſhop of Rome, ac- 
« cording to the canons, is Not to be reckoned,” 
Melancthon confeſſes that "op Primacy 45 ever neceſſary 
4d 70 preſerve union.” His words are as follow : We a. 
ac gree that the preſiding of biſhops over many churches, 
. and of the Biſhop of Rome over-all biſhops, is a lawful 
form of government. It is alſo lawful for kings to 
e give revenues to the c hurch.— And if there were not 
-5* ſuch biſhops. they ought to be made. The monarchy 
of the Pope would alſo conduce very much to preſerue 
% different nations in agreement of doctrine. So: that 
% we ſhould eaſily agree about the ſupremacy, if all o- 
ther points were adjuſted; and kings themſelves might 
* caſily moderate any enterpriſes of Popes upon the 
et ſtate. (In ſubſoriptione articulorum Smalcald, anno 
1537; et in epiſt. apud J. Boſſuet in Hiſt, Var. Lib. 4. 
Sect. 39. Lib. 5, Sect, 24. 


mY 


unity, - 


4 

unity, why- did St. * Optatus of Millevetum 
in Africa ſay, writing againſt Parmenianus, 
« Vou cannot deny, for you know, that in the 
* city of Rome, the epiſcopal chair was firſt 
given to Peter, head of the apoſtles. Peter 
*« ſat firſt, to him Linus ſucceeded, afterwards 
% Clement, Anacletus, Evariſtus, Sixtus, Te- 
« leſophorus, Hyginus, Anicetus, Pius, Soter, 
« Eleutherius, Victor, Zephyrinus, Calixtus, 
« Urbanus, Fabianus, Cornelius, Lucius, Ste- 
ie phanus, Sixtus, Dionyſius, Felix, Euty- 
*« chianus, Caius, Marcellinus, Marcellus, 
% Euſebius, Miltiades, Silveſter, Marcus, Ju- 
_ « lus, Liberius, Damaſus, Siricius, who is at 
this day our contemporary, with whom we 
« and the whole world bold communion by 
« circular letters, and agree as one body.? 
St. Jerome, writing to Pope Damaſus, ſays, 
« Iam joined in communion with your Ho- 
de lineſs, that is with the chair of Peter. 
«. Upon. that rock, I know the church is buil& 
% Whoever eats. the Lamb out of this houſe, 
« is profane. If any one be not in the ark, 
« he will periſh in the deluge}.” 


He lived in the fourth century. 
+ Toms. Bib. Patrum. Lib. 2, Col. 336. 
4 Epiſt. 57. Tom. 1, p. 163. T 
M 2 St. 


4 | 

St. Proſper, who lived in the fifth century, 
ſaid in “ verſe, what St. Leo delivered from 
the pulpit, in a panegyric upon St. Peter and 
St. Paul, viz, that“ Rome is, by being St. Pe- 
te ter's See, made the head of the world: and 
« that ſhe has now more ſubjeQs, than ever 
ſhe had by all her conqueſts,” 155 
You may poſſibly exclaim, wich ſome who 
have done ſo before you, that it is a panegyric 
on the city of Rome. Let St. Leo then ex- 
plain himſelf. Writing to Anaſtaſius a bi- 
ſhop of Theſſalonica in Illyricum, whom he 
had made his deputy to help in the care, as he 
ſays, which e owe to all churches principally by 
Chriſt's inſtitution, he obſerves that © among 
. apoſtles, though there were a like honor, 
& there was a certain difference in their power. 
« And although the election of all were equal, 
« to one only however it is given to be ſupe- 
« rior to the others. From whence aroſe 
« accordingly the diſtinQion of biſhops. And 

© that it was very well ordered fo, leaſt every 
% one ſhould attribute the ſame right to him- 


„ Sedes Roma Petri, qua paſtoralis honoris 


% Facta Caput mundo, quicquid non pofſidet armis, 
KReligione tenet 


In Carmin. de IngratF,) cap. 2. 

+ He ſucceeded Sixtus III. in the Pontificate, anno 
449» | 

_ « ſelf, 
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te | ſelf, and that the biſhops of greater citie, 


« ſhould have a more extenſive charge, by 


© whom the care of the whole church might 
« flow to the See of Peter only, ſo that no part 


« ſhould diſagree with the head“. 


I come now: to another of the early and 


primitive Fathers, whoſe works you have ſo 


carefully peruſed. St. Auguſtin, writing a- 
gainſt Petilianus, the Donatiſt biſhop of Certa, 
exclaims, What harm had the Roman 


« Church done you, in which Peter ſat, and 
* in which Anaſtaſius ſits at preſentf ?*” And 
in his letter to Generoſus about the biſhops 
of Rome. © To Peter © ſays he, © Linus ſuc- 
« ceeded, to Linus Clemens, cg.“ In ano. 
ther place he tells us that © a ſucceſſion of 


« biſhops from the See of St. Peter, to whom 


« Chriſt after his reſurrection committed his flock, 
© to the preſent epiſcopacy held him in the 
* catholic communion\.” | 


St. Chryſoſtom, treating of the election of 
St. Matthias, Acts i. 15. ſpeaks thus of St. 


Peter. © See how he acknowledges the flock 
© intruſted to him. (St. John xxi. 16.) How 


* Epiſt, 84. cap- 12. 

F Tom. 7. lib. 2. cap. 51. col. 122. 
Tom. 2. epiſt, 165. col. 751. 
$ Tom, 6. cap. 4. col. 117, contra epiſt, Fundam. 


«© he 
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« he is the prince of the choir. He had res- 


« ſon to att here the firſt of all with authority, 
« having them all delivered into his hands.” 
So much for his opinion on the ſupremacy of 
St. Peter. Let us now ſee whether he acknow- 
ledged him to have been Biſhop of Rome. 
It is one of the privileges,” ſays he, 


- < of our city (Antioch) to have had for our 


* maſter, St. Peter, chief of the apoſtles. It 
© was juſt that that city, which had the ad- 
*« vantage of bearing firſt the name of a chri- 


« ſtian city, ſhould have for her paſtor the 
« firſt of the apoſtles. But having enjoyed 


that happineſs, we would not engroſs it to 
% ourſelves, but delivered him to Rome, the 


imperial city *.“ 


After what I have e from: thoſe 
ſources of early and eminent piety, 1 believe I 
need not further comment upon the fruit 
which you have derived from the careful peruſal 


of them. Were there however any thing want- 


ing to confute your unwarrantable preſump- 
tion in aſſerting that © if there exiſt one ſen- 
1 tence or ſentiment in theſe apoſtolic fa- 
„ thers, to countenance the diſcriminating 
« dottrines of popery, you have ſearched for 
it in vain,” I ſhould refer you to the Centu- 


S Tow. 5. Homil. 12, 


riaſts, 


(8 1 
riaſts, your own proteſtant brethren, who nei- 
ther wanted learning nor good-will to avail 
themſelves of the authority of theſe early fa- 
thers, had not an appeal to their writings 
been too palpable a confutation of their own 
ſyſtem. They in particular therefore cenſure 
many of them by name for thoſe very ſentences 
and ſentiments which you were unable to find. 


* 


Tertullian and St. Cyprian are cenſured for 


admitting the ſupremacy of St. Peter“. But 


how widely does your reforming apoſtle Lu- 
ther differ from you reſpetting the authority 
of the Holy Fathers? His avowed object be- 
ing to controvert the received opinions of 
ages, he did not call them in to his aid, but 
knowing they were all againſt him, publickly 


diſclaimed the authority of theſe early and 


eminent writers of the primitive church. 
I care not,“ ſaid he, if a thouſand Au- 
« ouſtins, or a thouſand Cyprians ſtood a- 
« painſt me.” And again © Neither do 1 
« concern myſelf what Ambroſe, Auguſtin, or 


e the practice of ages ſay I know their opinions 


« ſo well, that I have declared againſt themf. J. 


In | 


Tom. 1. cent. 3. cap. 4. col. 48. 
++ Vol. 2. p. 347 Edit. Wirtemberg. 


4 n . a Doctor of your Church, » was 


alſo 


| , 

4 

? 

[ 
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In page 19 you charge me again with at- 

tributing words to you, which, you ſay, were 

not in your book ... and of which you are 

not conſcious there in one infinuation. In 

the page in queſtion there is nothing like 
e 1 + 

No, Sir, I never cited the follewing words 

as yours. I only ſaid that you ſeemed plainly 


1 to inſinuate that © Catholics heretofore not 
| ; | 1 « being allowed the uſe of the bible; or, till 
* | e very lately permitted to read it, they were 
| | « not, if they now are, in the way to ſalva- 


| tion“. And I grounded my (concluſion 
4 h upon what you advanced in your Defence, 
I * If the holy ſcriptures are eſſential to ſalva«= . 
; e tion, it follows that agreeably to what they 
2 15 « themſelves ſo often teach and enjoin, they 
* 1 + . ſhould be carefully read by all; and conſe. 
| * quently that the people ſhould have free 
« acceſs to them in a language which they un- 
« derſtandft.” What other deduction could 
I poſſibly make from your words when I read 


— 
—_ E 


alſo ſo far from appealing, as you do, to the recorded prac- 
tice of the primitive church, that he boldly aſſerts, that to 
apply to it can have no other tendency, nor have any 
* other effect, but to throw us again into the arms of the 
% Romiſh Church.” (Introd. diſcourſe, c. ix. 4to edit.) 
My Letter, p. 5. 7 Defence, p. 6. 
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44 following period. « Here indeed good 
„ ſenſe has at length prevailed, and our bre- 
* thren of the Romiſh communion in this 
country are generally, 7 believe and hope, al- 


% lowed the uſe of an Engliſh bible.“ | 
| You tell me likewiſe that © as the words 


cc. 1 apparently cite as yours, are not in your 


« book, ſo the inſinuation they expreſs, never 


vas in your book*.”” Then, Sir, give me 
leave to tell you that you did not attend to 
the neceſſary conſequence of your argument; 


For if the people at large ſhould have acceſs 


to the ſcriptures, becauſe they are eſſential to . 


ſalvation, as you repeatedly aſſert, then the 
reading of them, or at leaſt hearing them read 


is eſſential to ſalvation ; and conſequently who- . 


ever does not read them, or hear them read, 


cannot be in the way to ſalvation. And there- 
fore as Catholics have only of late been al- 


lowed the uſe of the Engliſh bible, they only 


have of latebeen in the way to ſalvation. This 
I maintain to be the drift of your argument, 


ik it have any meaning in it. 


For fear however that we ſhould not fully | 
underſtand each other, let us fix the point on 
which we are at iſſue. May I * permitted. 
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to aſk you de you mean by the ſufficiency 
of ſcripture? It is not the dead letter of the 


text, for that means nothing. Not the ſenſe, 


and meaning of it, as interpreted by the 3 
tholic Church. This is our opinion. Of 
courſe the only choice you can make is ſcrip- 
ture as interpreted by private judgment. In 


this ſenſe you are obliged to admit that ſcrip-, 


ture thus interpreted. is the, ſole rule of Baths, 
that every perſon who can read, is bound in 
conſcience to read the ſcriptures, to diſcover. 
therein what is revealed as articles of faith, 


and preſcribed as points of morality; all this | 


ultimately to be determined upon his own. pri- 
vate judgment. It is not meant that he is ne- : 
ceſſarily to neglet̃t the opinions of thoſe wiſer 
than himſelf, but he cannot truſt to their infor- | 
mation, nor abide _ by it. He muſt read the 
ſcriptures; hear what they have to advance 
in proof of their ſentiments. But he muſt 


finally determine what he is to believe and 


praftiſe by his own judgment. This is his laſt 
appeal. However reaſonable, however ſup- 
ported by the moſt able and moſt enlightened 
men in the world, may be the points of faith 
and morality, it is nothing to the purpoſe, if 
he do not plainly fee it in ſcripture. And 
however abſurd may be an opinion, if he think 
b he 


1 


* : 
1 ; * 


683. 
he finds it in | the bible, it is an ES. of 
faith. 
As the dead letter, a mute code of laws 
cannot ſpeak for itſelf, and as it is impoſſible 
for every deſcription of people, (ſuch for ex- 
ample as cannot read,) to acquire a compe- 


tent knowledge of all things neceſſary to ſal- 


vation from the bible alone, you add © But 
de then herein our divine maſter has ſhewn 
« himſelf not leſs, but more wiſe and more 
« gracious, than the moſt prudent of legiſla- 


tors. For as theſe ſame ſcriptures inform 


« us, he ſolemnly delegated a ſet of men, and 
e others by them, not only to adminiſter the 
« ſacred rites which he ordained, but alſo to 
« expound and enforce the laws which he 
% enaQted*.”* This period fairly condemns 
you; for if Chriſt delegated a ſet of men to 
% expound” and © enforce” the laws which he 
« enatted, then the people are obliged to a- 
bide by their expoſition. © But then,” you 
add, e they are expoſitors and interpreters 


only, not lords to conſtrain, or legiſlators 


© to diftatef.” Here ſeems to me to be a 
ſtrange jumble of contradictions. Chriſt has 


eſtabliſhed men to * expound” and * enforce” 


* * 23. 6 + Ib, : 
| „„ the 


E 

the laws which he enaQted, and yet they are 
not lords to conſtrain, or legiſlators to diQate! 
You ſay that herein our divine maſter has 
ſhewn himſelf not leſs, byt more wiſe, and 
more gracious, than the moſt prudent of legi- 
flators ; yet, in my opinion, our conſtitution 
bas ſhewn itſelf ſtill wiſer by eſtabliſhing the 
dernier reſort in the Houſe of Lords with 
powers both to expound and enforce, without the 
poſſibility of a farther appeal. For where 
fach powers are wanting, nothing but confu- 
ſion and diſputes can prevail in the ſtate. 
No mortal ever took it into his head to ſup- 
| poſe that a body politic could ſubſiſt with the 
aſſiſtance only of a mute code of laws, with- 
out magiſtrates to apply them, and to deter- 
mine the ſenſe of them. 

The eſſential difference, Sir, between the 
Jaw of the goſpel and all human is of laws, 
is the neceſſary tendency of the latter to 
change and melioration by an authority equally 
binding with the original legiſlators: where- 
as the perfection of the former excludes the 
poſſibility of improvement; and its nature 
probibits any impious attempt of men to 
change it, as every alteratjon muſt be a cor- 
ruption of the heaven ſent code of laws. And 
as no men can therefore be lords to conſtrain 

5 or 
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or legiſlators to diflate, as you remark#, it is 


evident they cannot keep up the knowledge, 
dignity and efficacy of theſe laws, if there be 
not proper authoritative judges to expound 
and execute them, 

But you will not allow theſe judges the at- 
tributes of inerrancy in their expoſitions. 
To what then do you reduce the promiſes of 
Chriſt to abide by and teach his church all 
truth to the end of time? The ordering and 
impoſing the duty to ſubmit, imparts the 
impoſſibility of erring by that ſubmiſſion 
which God enjoyns. It would border upon 
blaſphemy to pretend that God can command 
his creatures to ſubmit their underſtandings 
to contradictory propoſitions concerning him- 
ſelf; for inſtance, to believe in the divinity of 
Jeſus Chriſt, as the Catholic Church teaches, 


and to deny it, as the Unitarians do. But if 


unable perſonally to clear and ſetile my own 

opinions upon the ſubjed from the ſcriptures, 

I reſt upon the private judgment of others, 

I know no reaſon why I ſhould not prefer the 

opinions or conſtruftion of Dr. Prieſtly or 

Mr. Linſey to that of the Retlor of Middle- 
ton- Cheney. 
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And can you, Sir, ſeriouſly think that 
Chriſt left his flock thus expoſed to the ver- 
fatility, deficiency and corruption of men's 
judgments? Submiſſion and authority are cor- 
relatives. Wherever the one exiſts, there 
alſo muſt the other be found. God gives with 
this authority the means of enforcing it; not 
indeed by coercive and temporal means, but 
by the arms of the ſpiritual warfare ; that is 
exhortation and cenſure. All beyond en 
God has reſerved to himſelf. 

„ With regard to the matter in . 
« the plenitude of ſcripture, which Tertullian 
« ſays he adores, you tell me, * you will reſt 
the point, ſo far as ſcripture itſelf is con- 
« cerned, on the texts at firſt adduced to eſta... 
„ bliſh it*” And you quote St. Auguſtin 
and Scotus to ſupport your opinion. You 
appeal likewiſe to the recorded practice of the 
primitive church in other places for the ſuffi- 
ciency of ſcripture ; that is, interpreted by 
private judgment. But a text to be any thing 
to your purpoſe muſt fairly ſtate that the ſenſe 
of ſcripture 'muſt be diſcovered by private 
judgment. We admit the utility, or even, if 
you like the expreſſion better, the neceſlity 
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of ſcripture. And all the texts you have ad- 
duced, or can adduce, ſay nothing more. 
They go. to prove that they are wholeſome, 
ſalutary, &c; and, as you ſay make us «we: 
unto ſalvation x. 

They are doubtleſs all this, when we ge- 
nuine ſenſe i is diſcovered ; that is, when they 
are interpreted by the church according — c 
the rule of tradition. They then produce | | 
union and peace among the faithful. But 
leave them to the uncertainty of private judg- 
ment, they inſtantly. become the ſource of 
diſcord, diſſenſion and error. We are ac- 
cordingly a toſſed to and fro, as St. Paul 
ſays, « by every wind of doctrine f.“ 

One man finds the doctrine of the Tri- 
nity, incarnation, &c. in the ſacred books; 
another rejeQs them as erroneous and hereti- 
cal. Others admit the doctrine of the Church 
of England, which many ſtile, in various in- 
ſtances, rank popery. It ſignifies little if it 
be an abuſe of ſcripture, as ſuch abuſe muſt 
follow, when every old woman that can read, 
or hear the ſcriptures read, hasa right to judge 
for herſelf. To obviate this, you tell me that 
« the ſame ſcriptures inform us that God has 
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« folemnly delegated a ſet of men, and others by 
them, .. to expound and enforce the laws 


4 which he enaQted*.” That is, paſtors with- 
out any authority whatever, For * they are 
e expoſitors and interpreters only, not lords to 


© conſtrain,” you add, * or legiſlators to die- 


«c- tate. They are to = enforce” the laws - 


yet no one is bound to ſubmit. The people 


however, you ſay, are to hear the word as it 
« were at God's mouth, his recorded will, and 
* to give warning from him. When they ſpeak, 
« they muſt ſpeak as the oracles of God; that 
« fo their doarine may be received by their 
« hearers, both learned and unlearned, not as 
« the word of men, but (as it is in truth) the 
« word of God. If they go beyond this line, 
and upon any momentous points (for mat- 


ters of mere diſcretion are out of the pre- 


« ſent queſtion) advance any thing of their 


* own head, it may, as one has well remarked, 


© be as readily deſpiſed, as it is raſhly utter- 
« ed.” (Hieron. in Math. xxiiif. | 

Give me leave to aſk you, Sir. Have 
theſe expoſitors a commiſſion or not from 


God (by whom they are ſolemnly delegated) to 
teach, guide and direct their flocks to the 


| os P. 23. N + P. 23. 24+ | 
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right ſenſe of the ſcriptures, and to lead them 
into the path of ſalvation ? If not; their ſo- 
lemn delegation is nugatory. It is a mere farce. 
If they have; then, by God's appointment, 
by his /olemn delegation, the people are obliged 
to receive their faith and morals from the in- 
ſtruftion of their paſtors, and not from private 
judgment, If you ſay that they have autho- 
rity, as long as they deliver the pure word of 
God, and when they ſpeak © as the oracles of 
9 God—but if they go beyond this line and 
oy upon any momentous points advance any | 

thing on their own head, it may be as readily 
_« deſpiſed, is it is raſhly uttered.” I an- 
ſwer that it requires no great ingenuity to find 
out that paſtors are to be heard and attended 
to when they deliver the pure word of God; 
or to diſcover that they are to be abandoned 
as hirelings, when they deviate from the real 
and genuine ſenſe of revelation. But who is 
to decide theſe points? According to your 
dofrine, the paſtor muſt be tried by every 
one of his congregation, if they be of ſound 
judgment. And pray, where is the man who 
thinks otherwiſe of himſelf ? 

Hence again. Let this paſtor preach the 
pureſt doarines of revelation, if any old wo- 
man of the pariſh imagine that ſhe cannot 
: 0 find 
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find his doArine in the bible,ſhe cannot in con- 


ſcience adopt it. If ſhe find the direct oppoſite, 
let it be ever ſo abſurd, ſhe is ſtrictly bound 


to embrace it, whatever may be ſaid by the 
paſtor to the contrary. 


When theſe expoſitors ſpeak,“ you . 
pe they muſt ſpeak as the oracles of God. — 


lf they go beyond this line, and upon any 
- < momentous points (for matters of mere diſ- 


e cretion are out of the preſent queſtion) ad- 
% vance any thing of their own head, it may 


ee be as readily deſpiſed as it is raſhly ut- 


« tered*.” Thus, after having aſſerted that 


_ Chriſt has delegated a ſet of men to © expound'? 


and © enforce” the laws which he enaQted, 
you leave the people to judge of the doftrine 
thus © expounded** and © enforced” ; and, if it 
claſh with their opinions, to deſpiſe_it as raſhly 
uttered. But pray Sir, whence can you prove 


that Chriſt gave power to every individual 
to approve or condemn the expoſitions 


thus delivered to them by their - paſtors ? 
When God ordered the _ preaching of the 
chriſtian religion, he did not ſubmit it to 
the reſearches of reaſon, the lights of which 
it ſurpaſſes: To ſend them to that tribunal 


. | 
IR alone 


Vas at firſt eſtabliſhed by a belief in che miſ- 
fion and authority of thoſe who preached it. 
All therefore that we have to do at this day, 
is to know for certain whether or not this 


- 


| Oo 
alone, is to annihilate faith and the authority 
of the word of God. The chriſtian dottrine 
muſt be perpetuated by the ſame means that 
he was pleaſed to eſtabliſh it at firſt. Now it 


miffion and authority ſtill ſubſiſt. When that 
is aſcertained it is our duty to ſubmit to our 
teachers according to the injunQtion of our 


| bleſſed Saviour, who ſays © He that hears you, 
« hears me. He that deſpiſes you, deſpiſes 


«© e : : 


But if theſe delegates from God' you 


ſay, (excuſe me for repeating ſo often) “ ad- 
« yance any thing of their own head, it may, 


as one has well rewarked, be as readily deſ- 


« piſed, as it is ra/iily uttered.” Here you 


quote Hieron. in Math. xxiii. of which I will 


ſpeak hereafter. It is true that you only ſup- 
poſe this to be done, when theſe expoſitors, 
theſe delegated men go beyond the line pre- 
ſcribed to them. But once more, who is to 
judge of this? Every man, though ever ſo 
literate, who hears them. So that your cor- 
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ce 


: en. (p- 10.) againſt whom you haye 
inſerted an angry, note, when he bears you 
explain the pureſt doctrines of the Church of 
England, may, with his private judgment to 
ſupport him, interrupt you at every ſentence, 

and tell you that © it is not ſcripture as he 
« underſtands, it; and that his private judg- 
« ment againſt you, is as good an argument 
. as yours, or any you make uſe of againſt 
ce Catholics.” Theſe men commiſſioned by 
God haye therefore no authority whatever, 
If they can perſuade, well and good; but they 
have no commiſſion to controul the opinions 
of any man or woman in the world. Though 
this argument were not concluſive, what hath 
happened in conſequence of it, as I told you 

in my former letter, muſt make you ſenſible 
of it. For what is become of the unity of 
cbriſtian faith in all thoſe ſeRs that have rejett- 
ed the authority of the Church, and pretended 
that. the text of ſcripture alone gught./t to fix 
and determine their belief? 5 
Again. If God have delegated a ſet of 
men to * expound? and © enforce”. his doarine, 
they.a&@ in his name, and by his authority. It 
is then highly criminal: it is reſi/erng God's, 


5 ordinance, to diſobey them in the diſcharge of 
FRET mee duty. Scripturel proofs are not 
| wanting 


wanting to ſhew the indiſpenſable obligation 


of ſubmitting tq their mandates, St, Paul 
ſays poſitively “ Obey them that have the rule 
* oyer you, and ſubmit yourſelves. For they 
* watch for your ſouls, as they that muſt give 


* account:” * And in the Jewiſh diſpenſa- | 


tion, it was commanded under pain of death, 


to ſubmit to the deciſion of the high-prieſt 
in expounging the law of Moſes. * And 


te the man that will do preſumptuouſly, 
* and will not hearken ynto the prieſt that 
© ſtandeth to miniſter there before the Lord 
* thy God, or unto the Judge, even. that man 
« ſhall diet.” Thoſe men therefore, who are 
ſolemnly delegated, as you ſay, are appointed 


by the Holy Ghoſt to govern the Church of 


God, according to the words of St. Paul, 
F£ Take heed therefore unto yourſelves, and 
* to all the flock over the which the Holy 
Ghoſt hath made you overſeers, to I feed 
tc the Church of God, which he hath purcha- 
oy RW with 10 oyn 3 They muſt then 


Heb. xiii. 17. . Deut. xvii. 12. 

t I ſay feed, inſtead of govern, which is the literaſ 
tranſlation of the text, becauſe it is in the tranſlation, 
For how can a paſtor feed his flock, unleſs they are bound 
to ſubmit? 

8 Acts xx. 28, 

. certainly 
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certainly have an authority from God himſelf 
to guide and direct thoſe who are committed 
to their charge. Wherefore it is a ſin of the 
firſt magnitude to diſobey or reſiſt their de- 
crees when expounding the law of God, either 
v5 In points of faith or morality, whatever pri- 
; wate judgment may ſay to the contrary. 

1 ſhall now, Sir, attend to your paſſage 
from Hieronymus in Math. xxiii* which I am 
ſorry to ſay is erroneoully tranſlated, ſname- 
fully perverted, and entirely foreign to your 
purpoſe. The drift of your argument, as may 
be ſeen by turning to the paſſage which I have 
quoted at full length, is to prove that if the 
delegates of God advance any thing of their 
head, it may, as one has well remarked (this 
is Hieronymus) be as readily deſpiſed, as it is 
- raſhly uttered. The words of Hieronymus, or 
Jerome, as he is more uſually called, are theſe, 
Hoc autem eddem facilitate contemnitur ac pro- 
« batur. This opinion may be as readily deſ- 
« piſed, as it is proved. You, Sir, have tran- 
ſlated thoſe plain words (ac probatur) as it is 
. | raſhly uttered, page 24. Is that correQ? Is it 
fair? To elucidate however the ſubjeR a lit- 
tle, let . attend to the drift of Jerome's dif. 


Tom. 2. Col. 51, Colon, Agrippinz, 1666. 
courſe 
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courſe, [which was no other than to aſcertamm _ ( 
who Zachariah was as mentioned in Matthew | a IF 
xxiii. Theſe are his words. Querimus 1 
« quis iſte fit Zacharias filius Barachiæ, quia 
* multos legimus Zacharias... Debeo ſin- 
« gulorum opiniones ponere. Alii docent ij 
„ Zachariam filium Barachiæ, qui in duode- =_ 
« eim prophetis undecimus eſt.—Alii Zacha- RY 
« riam patrem Johannis intelligi volunt, ex 5 = 
« quibuſdam apocryphorum ſomniis appro- 
* bantes, quod propterea occiſus fit, quia 
« Salvatoris prædicaverit adventum. Hæc 
« autem quia in ſcripturis non habet auftori- 
« tatem eadem facilitate contemnitur, ac proba- 
* tur, Some pretend, having no other grounds 
« than the dreams of apocryphal writers, that 
© he was put to death, becauſe he preached, 
« or foretold the coming of our Saviour. 
« But this {/ed hoc may be as readily deſpi- 
« ſed, as proved.” Which laſt words, Sir, you 
have unfairly tranſlated; as raſhly uttered. 
Moreover what has this quotation from St. J e- 
rome to do with the ſubject in debate; viz. 
whether the paſtors of the church may be re- 
lied upon in teaching their flock? And pray, 1 
Sir, is it a matter of moment (or momentous = 
points, as you ſay) who this Zachariah was? 'F 
You might as well have made this quotation | = 
N | to 
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to prove the circulation of the diced, as to 


warrant your aſſertion; Since when have the 
words as it is proved, and as it is "Ow: en 
been ſynonimous? 

What do you mean by momentous points 9 


a we think every point momentous, which is re- 


vealed. If you mean ſuch as are generally 


called fundamental points, why did not you 


ſay ſo? Indeed you add that © that queſtion 
% was. by no means involved in your ſubje&. 


© The. nature of your argument was rather 


© negative than poſitive, to exclude articles of 
e faith ſupernumerary and falſe, not enume- 


rate and aſcertain the true“. If ſuch were 


the nature of your argument, your book was 
not ' defence of your own dofttrines, but an 
attack upon the doctrines of others. | 
Nothing ſurely can be more abſurd than 
peremptorily and dogmatically to aſſert thatall 
things neceſſary are plainly contained in ſerip- 


ture, unleſs you aſſign what are eſſentially ne- 


ceſſary. But this, as I told you in my former 


letter, is a controverſy which wiſe people 
are ene to Om 1 e . Ow 
mo MAR VF 
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- . Having thus declined to ſatisfy your rea- 
ders upon that head, you ſay that © all ſcrip- 
© ture is true; and we are bound to read, and 
© to underſtand as much of it as we can, and 
© to believe what we underſtand#.” | 
It remains however ſtill to be determined 
what is e/ſential to ſalvation ; otherwiſe how 
can the moſt enlightened doctor have any ra- 
tional ſecurity that he has acquired the know- 
ledge of all eſſentials? For it may be pre- 
' ſumed that no man in his ſenſes will be ſo bold 
to aſſert that he underſtands the bible through-= 
out. He muſt then be ignorant of ſome 
points. Theſe may be eſſential, for any 
thing he knows, if it be not determined what 
is, and what is not eſſential. It is moreover 
poſſible that even a learned man may believe 
a point to be eſſential, which is really and 
truly an error. Another may probably ridi- 
cule his fundamentals; and from ſcripture, in- 
terpreted by his own rule of faith, hrivate 
Judgment, adopt in regard of the whole bible 
the ſuppoſition you make in regard of St. 
John's goſpelt, viz. that “ a perſon ſo con- 
« vinced, endeavouring alſo to frame his life 
« agreeably to the precepts of this book, and 
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% having no other books of either teſtament 


* within his reach; ſuch belief and ſuch © 


* prattice would, I have no doubt, een 
„ Chriſt, enſure his ſalvation.” 

If this be ſo, why not grant the ſame in- 
dulgence to diſſenters of every deſcription ? 
They cannot find in the bible the doftines 
of the Church of England. It would be pre- 
ſuming too much to tell them that they are 
not ſincere. The argument would be retorted 
upon yourſelf. | 

This private judgment then is not a ſafe 
way to attain the knowledge of revelation. 
It is not moſt certainly the way inſtituted by 
God to expound his law. We muſt ſearch 
another method, more ſafe to all, and more 
ſuitable to the capacity of the people. We 
think no other can be rationally adopted but 
that of authority. God has ſolemnly delegated 
the paſtors of the church to teach his will. 
They teach not from their own heads, but in his 
name announce the dottrine they have re- 
ceived fiom Jeſus Chriſt. He taught his apo- 
ſtles, and promiſed the aſſiſtance of the Holy 
Spirit, not only to them, but to the end of the 
world; conſequently to their ſucceſſors. The 
immediate ſucceſſors of the apoſtles received 
their doctrine from them, with a charge to 

| deliver 
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deliver the fame as they had received it. 
Theſe, in like manner, tranſmitted to ſuc- 
ceeding ages what they had received; and ſo, 
by a continual chain, down to us. Let it be 
obſerved that it always has been an invariable 
and univerſal maxim of the Catholic Church. | 5h 
that no new revelations can be admitted; that | & 
what was received in the firſt age ſucceeding 

the apoſtles, as delivered by them, muſt for 

ever be the ſtandard of orthodoxy. No new 

article of faith can be admitted, while we re- 

main Catholics; for if it be new, then it was not 

revealed before; it is inadmiſſible. 

Again. No received article of faith can 

ever be expunged; becauſe whatever was an 

article of faith, was revealed by God; and 

muſt of courſe be true and ſubmitted to by 

every true believer. _ | 1 

Whenever a debate aroſe about faith, the 

queſtion was what is the faith of the church? 

The biſhops, ſolemnly delegated by God to ex- 

found and enforce his law, muſt know their own 

belief, which, in common with the others diſ- 

perſed throughout the chriſtian world, was the 

faith of the Catholic Church. It requires 

only a common degree of good ſenſe and in- 

formation to compare this faith with any 

new doctrines which may occaſionally ariſe, 

P 2 . and 


(- 16) 
and to pronounce on that conformity or diſa- 
greement of thoſe tenets with faith; impreſſed, 
as they always have been, with the fulleſt con- 
viction of their having no power, right, or au- 
thority to alter the faith of the church, 

of which they are the legal guardians and 
judges, ſolemnly delegated by God for that pur- 
poſe. . 

I.! then the ſentence pronounced by any 

| one biſhop on any dottrinal point be received 

UE - and confirmed by the reſt of the catholic bi- 

a” 4 ſhops diſperſed throughout the world, this ſen- 

'F tence, by being thus adopted, becomes that of 
the whole church. It is definitive, and with- 


5 out appeal. Now I vill maintain that it is as 
1 impoſſible for the biſhops to go aſtray in ſuch 


a ſentence, as it would be for them to err in 
any fa&t of public notoriety. And ſurely the 
faith of the church, at any given time, is as 
- public and notorious as any fact can be? 

This then is what Catholics call deciding 
by traditions The object is revelation, whe- 
ther written, or not. The mode of convey- 
ance is the ſame, as that of every other fat; 
viz. the teſtimony of men. The witneſſes are 
as numerous, as are the perſons who under- 
Rand their creed. Should any one of them 
ſeek to alter the faith of the church, through - 

; the 
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the love of novelty and the conceit of private 
judgment, the biſhops, as guardians and judges 
of the law, muſt pronounce ſentence. And 
this ſentence is final and deciſive, if adopted 
by the reſt of the epiſcopal order, as I have 
already obſerved. It was thus that all the an- 
cient hereſies were ſuppreſſed, as that of the 
Arians, Neſtorians, Eutychians, Monothelites, 
Pelagians, Donatiſts, Novatians, &c. and that 
of Quietiſm towards the end of the laſt cen- 
tury, which was ſuppreſſed at the very ap- 
pearance of it. This proves, as I told you in 
my laſt letter, the vigilance of the church in 
diſcovering any hereſy, and its vigour in op- 
poſing the growth of it without the leaſt re- 
gard to the dignity or charaQer of the perſons 
who, by miſtake or otherwiſe, endeavoured to 
corrupt the purity of the chriſtian faith. 
I now return to your quotations from Ter- 
tullian, St. Auguſtine and Scotus“, which you 
appeal to for the ſufficiency of ſcripture, ex- 
cluſive of tradition. They however can be. 
of no ſervice to you, in any point of view, 
unleſs you can prove that we maintain that 
all points of faith are to be proved by un- 
written tradition onhj, and none by ſoripture. 
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Hermogenes, in his diſpute with Tertul- 


lian, maintained that God did not create the 


world out of nothing, but of ſome pre- exiſt- 
ing matter, contrary to the expreſs words of 
ſcripture. To which Tertullian anſwers 
© that it is ſo written, I never read:” and tells 
him that it was only hatched in his own brain. 


He then threatens him with the curſes pro- 


nounced againſt thoſe who add, or det ract 
from the holy ſcriptures, as you obſerve. 
W hat if he preſs him with the plenitude of 
ſcripture as to this point, muſt it follow that 
from a particular ſact an univerſal-inference 
is to be drawn? It is not from one ſingle 
paſſage that the ſentiments of an author can 
be collected, but from the uniform tenor of 
his writings." If you had attended to this, 
Sir, you would never have appealed to Ter- 


tullian againſt tradition. He is the expreſs 
advocate for it, as may be ſeen in many parts 


of his works. I gave you a very pointed one 


in my laſt letter, to which you have returned 
no manner of anſwer. Permit me to repeat 
it. What I believe,” ſays he, I received 
0 from the preſent church, the preſent church 


* from the apoſtles, the apoſtles from , 
i Chriſt from God.“ 


De preſcrip. cap. xxi. p. 209 . 
| | In 
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In his treatiſe de Corona, on the points 
he was diſcuſſing, he ſays. © If thou de- 
« mandeſt authority of ſcripture for theſe and 
te ſuch like doQrines, thou ſhall get none at 
© all. Tradition ſhall be aſſigned for the au- 
© thor, uſe and cuſtom for the obſerver; and 
«.thou ſhalt either underſtand thyſelf, or elſe 
*« learn of others, that this tradition, cuſtom 
© and faith are warranted by ſound reaſon“.“ 
The next upon your lift is St. Auguſtine, 
who, you ſay, © denounced an anathema a- 
* gainſt him who teaches either concerning 
.< Chriſt or his church, or any other matter 
« pertaining to faith and practice, befides what 
. ve have received in the old and new teſta- 
« mentf.” porn 
Every catholic upon earth, Sir, admits of 
what St. Auguſtine means in this paſſage: 
The idea he intends to convey by the word 
preterquam quod is not beſides, but contrary to 
what they had received. He confutes the ob- 
jections of Petilianus borrowed from paſſages 
of ſcripture miſapplied or falfified, as Hermo- 
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De Corona, p. 102. | 
+ Contra Maximinum, tom. yi. lib. 3. cap. 3. p. 722. — 
Epift. ad Caſulanum, tom. 2. page 373.—Contra Dona« 
tiſtos, tom. 7. lib. 2. cap. 7. p. 396.—Coatra Donatiſtos, 
tom. 7. lib, v. cap. 23. p. 449, . | ; 
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genes bad done in his diſpute with Tertullian; 
and denounces an anathema, as the other had 
alſo done, againſt thoſe who add or detratt from 
the holy ſcriptures. But did he therefore re- 
ject tradition, which, to make any thing of 
your argument, you ought to prove. If ſo, 
he has contradicted himſelf in various parts of 
his works. For brevity-ſake I will only men- 
tion one inſtance, and leave you to verify the . 
8 55 9 9 5 
He eſteemed the Donatiſts heretics for 


denying that baptiſm conferred: by an heretic 


was valid But what clear ſcripture had he 


for it? He grants that there is nonef. And 
he excuſes St. Cyprian (though he rejected 


the baptiſm of heretics) becauſe the contro- 
verſy was not decided by a general council of 
the Catholic Churchh. The 26th of the 39 
articles preſcribes the ſame doctrine to you, 
as an article of faith. What ſcripture have 
you for it? None. You are then obliged to 
tradition for the legality of it. The ſcrip- 

ha De hæreſibus, tom. vi. p. 27, 28. 

+ Contra Creſconium, tom, vii. cap. 31. p. 228. 

4 Tom. vii. lib. 4. de baptiſmo, cap. 6, &c. 419. 

2 It _ not be amiſs if you were to nd that chap- 
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tures then are not of themſelves al! of 
cent. 

To your catalogue you add a writer of 
the fourteenth century. If I had appealed to 
ſuch an authority, you would ſoon have re- 

minded me that it was by /ar too recent to be 
admitted. However I admit your quotations 


from Scotus without reluctance. * Diſcul- 


© ſing this ſubjeQ,” you ſay, © he determines 
* it a clear caſe, that the knowledge neceſſary 
t for man in his journey through life, is ſuf 
« ficiently contained in the ſacred ſcripture. 
« And in another place he obſerves that the- 
* ological knowledge is bounded by the wilt 
* of God within the compaſs of ſuch things 
ct as are found in holy ſcripture; becauſe, as 
« it is in the laſt chapter of the Revelation, if 
, any man ſhall add unto theſe things, God 
„ ſhall. add unto him the plagues that are 
« written in this book*,” | 
Notwithſtanding theſe quotations, Scotus 
does not exclude traditional doctrine, as is 
evident from his own words in librum primum 
Sententiarumt He ſays, © Dico quod Chriſ- 


| * Letter, p. 22, 23. 
+ Diſtinctio 11, Quæſtio 1, printed ako by Da: 
rand, anno 1639. | 
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_ evangelio, et tamen tenendum eſt ſicut arti- 


culus fidei, quia ponitur in ſymbolo apoſto- 
lorum: ita multa alia de ſacramentis eccle- 


ſiæ non ſunt expreſſa in evangelio, et tamen 


eccleſia tenet illa eſſe tradita certitudina- 


liter ab apoſtolis, et periculoſum eſſet er- 
rare circa illa quæ non tantum deſcendant 


ab apoſtolis per ſcripta, ſed etiam quæ per 
conſuetudinem univerſalis ecclefiz tenen- 
da ſunt. Nec Chriſtus in evangelio docet 
omnia pertinentia ad diſpenſationem ſacra- 
mentorum. Dixit enim diſcipulis ſuis 
Joh. xvi.) adhuc multa habeo vobis dicere, 
ſed non poteſtis port are modo; cum autem 
ipſe venerit, Spiritus veritatis, docebit vos 
omnem veritatem.” *© It is not recorded 
in the goſpel that Chriſt deſcended into 
hell; nevertheleſs it is an article of faith, 
becauſe it is inſerted in the apoſtles' creed. 


There are many other points reſpetting the 
 facraments of the church which are not ſet 


« forth in the goſpel, yet the charch holds 


them as truly apoſtolical ; and it would be 
dangerous to err not only concerning thoſe 


© things, which we have received from the 


« apoſtles in writing, but alſo reſpeQing ſuch | 
« as the univerſal church has iuvariably held. 


Nor 


1 


Nor has Chriſt in the goſpel taught us every 

thing reſpecting the. adminiſtration of the 
« ſacraments. He ſaid to his diſciples (John : 

© xvi. v. 12.) I have yet many things to ſay 

«© unto you, but ye cannot bear them now. 

% Howbeit when the Spirit of truth is come, 
he will guide you into all truth.“ 

Having fully ſhewn the inſufficiency of 
your authorities, permit me now to notice 
theſe texts which you adduced in your De- 
fence*®, and on which, you now repeat, you 
ſhall reſt the point as © far as ſcripture itſelf 
« is concerned. The firſt is from St. John 
XVi, 13. © When the ſpirit of truth is come, 
« he will guide you into all truth.” From 
whence you infer that the ſcripture plainly 
teaches its own ſufficiency. Is this a ſound 
inference? How gomes it then to pals that 
you have not attempted to ſhow the connection 
between the one and the other? Is it ſo very 
clear, ſo deciſive that you deemed it needleis? 
I will be bold to ſay from a concluſion you 
_ yourſelf have drawn from this text, the very 
oppolite doftrine may fairly be deduced. 
You ſay, as I have remarked, that“ when he, 
* the Spirit of truth,is come, he will guide you 
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into all truth. The benefit of theſe pro. 
« miſes, you add, © the apoſtles doubtleſs 
enjoyed as well when they wrote, as when 
© they preached the goſpel.” Therefore they 
did not err: therefore what they delivered 
was to be received as the word of God, Now 
what they delivered was not only the written 
word, but alſo the © unwritten word“ (what 
you ſay they preached;) therefore the © un- 
* written word“ being as much the word of 
God, as that which was written, is to be re- 
received with equal reverence, and to be 
deemed of equal authority, Now the “ writ- 
ce ten word“ is a rule of faith, therefore the 
unwritten word ought to be ſo too. And if 
Ei it be, the ſcripture cannot be the only rule of 
- faith. _ | e 
Your next text is from 2 Timothy iii. 15*. 
To the generality of your readers the word 
us which has · crept into the text may not be 
obſerved, I do not preſume to ſay however 
that it is a falſification of the real text to fa- 
vor your cauſe, but only contend that it had 
no buſineſs there, and ignorant people may 
imagine that * the holy ſcriptures are able to 
„ make us wiſe unto ſalvation,“ to be literally 


* Defence, p. 4. : 
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and truly the text. The word us which is not 
in the ſcripture, though you have inſerted it, 


materially affects the meaning of it. It has 
been ſubſtituted for another, which is ſcrip- 
ture. In your bible I read as follows. And 
e that from a child thou haſt known the holy 
_ ©. ſcriptures, which are able to make © hee” 
cc wiſe unto ſalvation;'** not to make © ys" 
wiſe unto ſalvation. | | 
Pray can what St. Paul ſays to Timothy, 

who was a biſhop, be applied to all? If ſo, 
your pariſhioners have a right to mount the 


Pulpit and preach, and to give power to others 


to do the ſame. But though it were granted 
that what St. Paul ſays here to Timothy might 
be applied to all, yet it certainly does not fol- 


low that the ſcriptures, of which the apoſtle . 


here ſpeaks, are ſufficient for ſalvation. For 
not only Catholics, but ſome of the moſt diſ- 


tinguiſhed writers of the Reformation, ſuch as 


Calvin, Bullenger, the editors of the Geneva 
bible aſſert that the apoſtle when he here 
ſpeaks of ſcripture only means the old teſta- 
ment. This is a truth which may be gathered 
from the firſt part of the verſe * that - from a 
* child thou haſt known the holy ſcriptures which 
* are able, to make thee wiſe unto ſalvation 
61 through faith which is in Chriſt Jeſus.” 
| | AS 
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As therefore the new teſtament was not writ- 
ten, when Timothy was a © child“ of courſe 


(me 


no other can be meant but the old teſtament. 
And does the old teſtament ſo thoroughly in- 
ſtruct the man of God, that there is no other 


book, no other written word to be taught or 


learned? Is not the goſpel; are not the vrit- 
ings of the apoſtles to be attended to? Is not 
all ſcripture uſeful to inſtru@ us? If you de- 
ny this, you flatly contradi& yourſelf, when 
you ſay, that © all ſcripture is profitable for in- 
« ſtruction.“ This text therefore can be of 
BO ſervice to you, were it accurately ſtated. 
But let us ſuppoſe that the apoſtle had 
an eye to the new teſtament, and ſhould ſay 
ell ſcripture is profitable, how can you poſſibly 
infer its ſufficiency ? Are the words profitable 
and ſufficient ſynonimous and co-extenhve ? 
Godlinefs is ſaid by the ſame apoſtle®, to be pro- 
fitable unto all things. 1s it therefore fully 
ſufficient that nothing elſe is requiſite ? Again. 


St. Paul tells Timothy to © take Mark and 


« bring him with thee: for he is profitable in 
the miniſtryt.”* Therefore the miniſtry 


of others is needleſs. Almſdeeds are profitable 


10 ſalvation, therefore ſufficient; therefore 


1 im. iv. s. f 2 Tim. iy. 11 
| ö prayer 


. 
prayer is uſeleſs. The utility and even the 
neceſſity of one thing, according to ſound rea- 
ſon, does not always impede the equal utility 
and neceſſity of another. 

© The ſupernumerary articles of faith,” 
you ſay, © which it was the intention of the 
«© Church of England in her 6th article to 
© exclude, are ſuch as reſt on tradition alone, 
« which the Church of Rome regards as of 
„equal authority with the holy ſcriptures.” 
After mentioning that of tradition, you add, 
and of the ſubſequent articles, though ſcrip- 
ture is alledged for ſome of them, few have 
© any truth, any other foundation than this 
Y of * oral tradition, or the incompetent au- 
* . 


The queſtion concerning tradition is groſsly miſ- 
repreſented throughout your pages, which you ſeem to 
reſt upon the difference between oral and written evi- 
dence. We call thoſe oral traditions, which are points 
of neceſſary belief and obligatory diſcipline, which are 
not expreſſed in the inſpired writings; and if you call 
them the records, you deſtroy the very ground of the que- 
ſtio n. For what is thus recorded is not that tradition of 
which we ſpeak. But when Dr. Cofin (See p. 64.) or any 
other perſon ſpeaks of the conflant warce of the catholic 
«« or univerfal church, as it has been delivered down to 
«« us from one generation to another, oz record, he evi- 
dently means that the oral traditjon, received originally 

| | from 
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* thority.of writers at the diſtance of ſome 
« centuries from the apoſtles *.“ 1 

Pray, Sir, on what elſe than tradition does 


infant baptiſm reſt? Or baptiſm adminiſtered 


by heretics? On what reſts the 5th article of 
the apoſtles creed © He deſcended into hell” ? 
All theſe, and many more, are known only by 


tradition. Though I ſhould grant that you 


argue well againſt the Diſſenters, yet you make 
but a clumſy uſe of the arms you borrow from 

us. They recoil, and wound yourſelf . One | 
remarkable. paſſage in your Defence I will 


take the liberty accordingly to tranſcribe. 


« There is,” you ſay, © neither precept 
« nor example of infant baptiſm in the New 
« Teſtament. The very ſame objeQion might 
« be made to immerſion in baptiſm. For nei- 
« ther is that commanded in ſcripture, nor is 
* there any certain example of the praQice. 
« We know indeed from the hiſtory of the 
« Church, that baptiſm was, in the firſt ages, 


Ch generally adminiſtered by immerſion; and 


from the apoſtles, are to be found in auritten documents, 
the moſt authentic of which are the works of © thoſe 
early commentators of primitive piety which ſo deter- 


_ * minately fixed you in the proteſtant faith,“ p. 17, 18. 


. 
Defence, p. 26, 2 | 
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from the ſame hiſtory we know that infants 
were baptized. But from the ſcriptures 


alone neither of theſe points can be made 


out with certainty; and all that can be ſaid 


is this, that from the tenour and cireumſtan- 
ces of many paſſages it is more probable that 
infants were baptiſed, than that baptiſm was 


ever performed by immerſion. But to meet 


the matter fairly, let it be confidered how 


many cuſtoms of undiſputed authority this 


objeftion, were it really of the weight that 


is pretended, would at once overturn, 


There is no command in ſcripture for ap- 
propriating the firſt day of the week as the 
chriſtian ſabbath or day of religious wor- 
ſhip, in room of the Jewiſh ſabbath, which 
was the laſt day of the week. It is founded 
on the uninterrupted uſage of the church, 


corroborated by ſeveral collateral circum- 
ſtances, but no dire& injunftion, in the 


writings of the apoſtles. The ceremony of 
confirmation ſtands on the ſame ground. 
But what is ſtill more to the purpoſe, and 


fully ſhows the weakneſs of the objection 


is this: There is neither precept nor exam- 
ple in ſeripture for adminiſtering the Lord's 
ſupper to women; and yet their right to 
that bleſſed ordinance is not queſtioned, 

ü * « although 
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« although women did not partake of the 
* correſponding Jewiſh ſacrament; for the 
_ © paſſover was eaten by males only. If then 
« the reaſon of. the thing, and the general 
«« practice of chriſtians are a ſufficient war- 
e rant, as they are jultly allowed to be, for 
« giving the Lord's ſupper to females, al- 
« though this is contrary to the cuſtom of the 
« Jewiſh church in a like caſe, ſurely the 
« ſame reaſon, and the ſame pradtice are a 
e ſyfficient authority for adminiſtering bap- 
« tiſm to infants, which is not contrary but con- 
e formable to the uſage of the Jews in regard 
* both to circumciſion and baptiſm. And 
e this doubtleſs muſt be admitted, that the 
« grace of forgiveneſs is as neceſſary for in- 
1 fants born in fin, as ſtrengthening grace is 
« for thoſe of mature years“. 

So far, Sir, you argue 1 52 juſtly, for if 
every thing be to be rejected becauſe it is not 
Found in ſcripture, a number of cuſtoms of 
undoubted authority muſt be ſet aſide. Well 
then all thoſe which you have mentioned, 
and many more, not being read i in the bible, 
can only reſt on tradition. In fact theſe and 
many other tenets, which in the affirmative or 


ba Defence, p. 37, 38, 39. 


negative 
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negative, are matters of ſerious conſequence 
in every religious communion, can only be 


known by divine revelation. You are forced 


to acknowledge that they are not in the 


bible: then we have many weighty points of 
revelation, which are not in the bible. They 
reſt therefore on tradition alone, 
« And of the ſubſequent articles,” you 
ſay, „though ſcripture is alledged for ſome 
* of them, few have in truth any other foun- 


ec dation than this of oral tradition, or the in- 


« competent authority of writers at the di- 
« ſtance of ſome centuries from the age of 
« the apoſtles “.“ 

Let us ſuppoſe for a moment bat all thoſe 
articles are not to be found in ſcripture, does 
it therefore follow that they are not revealed 


by Jeſus Chriſt? With what right can you aſ- 


ſume as a principle, that God communicated 
nothing more to his church, than is contained 
in his written word? I repeat it. The whole 
word of God, © unwritten,” as well as © write 
ten, ' is the chriſtian's rule of faith. It was 
therefore incumbent on you to prove either 
that no more was revealed, than is written, 
or that revealed dodctrines derive their claim 
. 
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to our aſſent, not from God's infallible teſti- 
mony, but from being reduced to vriting. 
And if you attempt this, all your arguments 
againſt the Diſſenters fell to the ground. Be 
* pleaſed to obſerve again and again, that 
when ve ſpeak, Sir, of tradition, as a part of 
the rule of faith, we mean only the tradition 
of ſuch divine truths, as were taught by the 
apoſtles by word of mouth, and have ever 
ſince been preſerved and taught by an un- 
interrupted ſucceſſion of biſhops. throughout 
all ages. The whole ſacred depoſitum, or 
every article of faith was delivered by the 
apoſtles to their ſucceſſors; firſt of all by oral 
tradition only. Afterwards indeed part of it 
was occaſionally committed to writing, But 
this did not detratt in the leaſt from the au- 
thority of the other part, which was not writ- 
ten, both being equally the word of God. 
Thus it appears that the origin of tradition is 
derived from Chriſt and his apoſtles, How can 
we be aſſured that the four goſpels,for example, 
which wereceive,are the ſame as were delivered 
to the church by the apoſtles and diſciples of 
Chriſt ?. Can you, Sir, with all your ingenuity 
deviſe any other ſolid motive, beſides this al- 
ready mentioned, for admitting the goſpel of 
St. Matthew into the canon of the ſcripture ? 
1 | This 


N 


This goſpel, according to the general opinion, 
was Written in the vulgar Hebrew, or Syriac. 


The original text has been loſt ſo long that 
no traces of it remain. Who tranſlated it into 
Greek, is quite uncertain. Now where is the 
written word of God aſſuring us of the cor- 


reſpondence of this tranſlation, with the ori- 


ginal? Where ſhall we find but in tradition, 


that is, in the public and invariable teſtimony ; 


of the Catholic Church, any ſufficient reaſon 


for admitting the faithfulneſs of the tranſla- 
tor? Why not reject it, as ſome early heretics. 


did ? The teſtimony therefore of the Catholic 
| Church, certified in the tradition of all ages, 
is the ground upon which we and others ad- 
mit the divine authority of ſcripture. But is 
the authority of thoſe fathers and rulers of the 
church ſufficient to warrant our ſubmiſſion ? 
Is their, teſtimony of ſuch weight that it would 
be unreaſonable to. refuſe our aſſent to what 


they atteſt? We know that St. Paul's epiſtle 


to the Hebrews, that of St. James, the book 


of Revelations, and others were for a conſide- 


rable time rejected or doubted of by many 
learned men; till at laſt the church aſcertain- 
ed their authenticity by declaring which were 
the true traditions concerning the canons of 
the inſpired writings. It is therefore mani- 

| | felt 
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feſt that we are bound to rely on that teſtimony 
in order to diſtinguiſh them from thoſe which 
are not genuine. And if this joint atteſtation 
be ſufficient to aſcertain a matter of this con- 

ſequence, why may we not rely upon it as to 
other points of doctrine and practice? Strange 


it is that to thoſe who acknowledge the bible 


only for their religion, it ſhould be a matter 
of ſo little concern, to know whether they 
have the genuine ſcriptures, or not! For if 
the joint atteſtation of the paſtors of the 
church, which we call tradition, be not ſuffi- 
cient to aſcertain it, as I ſaid before, who can 
aſſure us that it is not corrupted, and that 
many forged pieces are not delivered down 
to us under the ſanction of the inſpired writ- 
ings. If falſe traditions can prejudice the 
authority of thoſe which are true, it will fol- 
low that falſe goſpels likewiſe muſt prejudice 
the authority of thoſe which are really inſpir- 
ed. In thoſe early ages both ſpurious tradi. 
tions and ſpurious writings were ſet forth un- 
der _ Ul of apoſtolical“: but the church, 

| | guided 


. » Such were the Voyages and Travels of St. Peter, 
his Acts, his Goſpel, his Apocalypſe, his books of preach- 
ing. —Such were St. Paul's Letter to the Laodiceans, his 


third — to the Thefſaloniahs, his third to the Corin« 
thians, 


( ug ) 
guided by the Spirit of God, Jetotted the 


falſe, and maintained the true. In conſe- - 


quence of which we are perſuaded (and what 
impartial man is not?) that the apoſtolical 
traditions, which are now preſerved and 
maintained in the ehurch, are as ſecure a 


foundation to build our faith upon as the apo- 


ſtolical writings; ſince both of them deſcend 
originally from the ſame inſpired teachers; 


have both been preſerved with equal fidelity, 


and both are inſured to us as genuine by the 
ſame authority. : 

e It was in reference to traditions of this 
« kind,“ you add, that you obſerved, they 
&* had in later days, as of old, too often made 
« the work of God of none effect. And it 


« ſeems un- neceſſary to prove the aſſertion, 
c as I appear to allow it in its full extent,“ 


having ſaid, © that there are many things 
« commanded by the rulers of the church, 


thians, his ſecond to the Epheſians, his Acts, his Apoca» 
lypſe, his Goſpel and his Travels, with thoſe of St, Thec- 
la. Such were the Goſpel and Acts of St. Andrew. Such 
the Acts and Goſpel of St. Philip, Such the Goſpel of 
St. Jude. Such that of St. Mathias, and that alſo of St. 
James the leſs. Such again were the Travels of St. Tho- 
mas, his Apocalpſe and his Goſpel Such are, in fine, the 


| Goſpel and Acts of St. Barnabas. 


« and 
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* an praiſed, for which there is no warrant 
«of ſeripture, but on the contrary are for- 
* bidden by it. It matters not,“ you add, 
if the examples which I produce are doubt- 
t fal or erroneous; nor is it neceſſary, though 
© jt were eaſy to mention other ann leſs 
* able to diſpute v.? | 
With your good leave, Sir, it matters 
much; becauſe the examples I produced are 
from ſcripture, and therefore can be neither 
doubtful nor erroneous, although they be now 
ſet aſide by that authority which our bleſſed 
Saviour commanded us to obey. It is to that 
authority alone you muſt Took up for the law- 
fulneſs of fo doing, as well as for infant bap- 
tiſm, and for the validity of baptiſm conferred 
| by heretics. Hence it is certain that there 

| | are truths, which cannot evidently be proved 
| from ſcripture alone, and therefore muſt be 
L | taken upon the authority of the church; and 
conſtant tradition. Vou have not therefore 

in the leaſt diſproved my aſſertion; but, by 

making the ſcriptures bend to your own con- 
veniency, have, by your words doub! {ful and 

erroneous, made the word of God of none «of 

ps vr page 1 * Dh 
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In order to eſtabliſh the ſufficiency. of 1 
ſcripture in all things neceſſary to ſalvation, 8 
and to reje& the diſcriminating doctrines, 
you are under the neceſlity of rejefting tradi- 
tion by which they are proved. To favour' 
your hypotheſis you ſet out with begging the 
queſtion, and ſuppoſe that thoſe traditions 
make void the word of God“. Pray where 
did you ever read that Catholics ever admit- 
ted ſuch traditions for their rule of faith,? = 
Had you examined the expoſitions of their 2 . JF 
faith, as ſtated in councils, by univerſities, di- x 2 
vines, &c. you would have learnt that the 
un-interrupted, and common conſent of all 
ages was requiſite to conſtitute tradition a rule 
of gr, | 


8 p. 25. 
+ How often muſt it be repeated that ſuch points 6 
are admitted by catholics as apoftolical traditious, which 
have been received in the church, the introduction of 
which cannot be fixed to any particular time or perſon. 
According to that Better rule, as you expreſs it, of St. Au- 
guſtin, who writing againſt the Donatiſts, declares, that 
when any doctrine is found generally received in the vi- 
ſible church, in any age whatſoever, whereof there is no 
certain author, or beginning to be found; then it is ſure, 
that ſuch a doctiine came down from Chriſt and his 
apoſtles}, 
* Your Letter, p- 61. 
i + De | Baptiſm, lib, 4. Cap, Vi | 
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This ſuppoſition bas led you alſo into in- 
to innumerable miſtakes. You do not ſeem 
to comprehend what is meant by the un-vrit- 
ten word of God, or oral tradition. You ſup- 
pole, if it be upon record, (to uſe your own 
words) it ceaſes to be oral tradition, or the 
un-written word of God. No ſuch thing. 
It is not called the un- written word of God, 
becauſe it is no where committed to writing, 
as I told you before, but becauſe it is not 
wrilten in the inſpired books of ſcripture. 
And though we ſhould admit oral tradition 
in the ſenſe you take it, yet every diſcriminat- 
ing article either as to faith or morality we 
can readily prove from tradition in the ſenſe 
I bave explained it. 2 

Another erroneous ſuppoſition which: you 
have adopted is, that in proceſs of time tradi- 
tion loſes its force, for, you add © who ſhall 
* aſſure us the rill is the ſame, that feebly 
„ emerges from the ſandy waſte, the trackleſs 
* wilderneſs of ſixteen centuries*?” Were 
this true, which it certainly is not, even as to 
the tradition of the things of this world, yet 
it cannot be ſo in regard of thoſe which are 
divine, for the ſpirit of truth abides with and 


oe” 
3 | direfs 
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direfts the paſtors of the church as * in | ? 
the eighteenih century, as in the firſt. It ſtands | | 4 
recorded in ſuch plain and expreſs terms that ” 
a man muſt wilfully ſhut his eyes not to 

ſee it. | 5 
5 Saviour wed ſpoken to bis apo- 
ſtles, and related by St. John in his 14th 
chapter and 16th verſe are theſe. © And I 
<«.will-pray the Father, and he ſhall give you 
© another Comforter, that he may abide with 

« you for ever.” And ſoon after he informs 
them who this Comforter is to be, and to what 
end his Father will ſend him. © The Com- 

& forter, which is the Holy Ghoſt, whom the 

« Father will ſend in my name, he ſhall teach 

© you all things, and bring all things to your 

« remembrance whatſoever I have ſaid unto 

c you. This promiſe is again repeated in 
the 16th chapter. Howbeit, when he, the 

« Spirit of truth, is-come, he will _— yu 

* into all truthf.“ 
Here we have the means " which the 
church is to be for ever protected from error, 
viz. © the perpetual aſſiſtance of the divine 

* Spirit teaching the church, and leading her 

« into all truth,” and theſe means ſecured to 


© Ib. xiv, 26. J Ib. xv 13s | 
; S2 | her 
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her by him * to whom all power is given in 
« heaven and earth.“ Is it poſſible then that 
| that Chriſt ſhould ever abandon his church, 
and ſuffer her to go aſtray after the ſacred en- 
gagement of ſo many promiſes to the contrary? 
You may poſſibly reply that the foremention- 
ed texts contain no more than a promiſe of the 
viſible deſcent of the Holy Ghoſt upon the 
apoſtles, - which was accompliſhed ten days 
after Chriſt's aſcenſion into heaven. That 
does notappear. It is a part of the promiſes 
hut not the whole. And therefore as that part 
was fully performed, it is not to be doubted- 
but the'other will be ſo too. And nw, Sir, 
is ie own doarine*®. / 
That this was not the 1 W is 
manifeſt ; becauſe one part of it ſays expreſsly 
that the Comforter, or Holy Ghoſt ſhall abide 
with them for ever; which, though addreſſed 
to the apoſtles, as the whole ſermon at our 
Saviour's laſt ſupper was, yet like many other 
truths contained in it, could not regard their 
perſons alone; for they were not to live for 
ever; but comprehended likewiſe all thoſe, 
Who were to ſucceed them in after ages. And 
that this ſeems to have been the intent of our 


* Defence, p. 3. | 
Ee” Saviour" 


Re, (EE 
| Saviour's promiſe appears clearly from his laſt 
words before his aſcenſion, as recorded by 
St. Matthew. © Go ye therefore and teach 


all nations, baptizing them in the name of 


e the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
% Ghoſt. Teaching them to obſerve all things 
„ whatſoever I have commanded you. And 
« Jo, I am with you always even unto the end of 
« the world*.”” For in what manner was 
Chriſt to be always with them, ſince he was 
then upon the point of withdrawing his vifible 
preſence from them? It was doubtleſs by the 
inviſible grace, aſſiſtance and protection of the 
divine Spirit. And ſince this is promiſed to 
continue even unto the end of the world, it ex- 
plains the former words /or ever, and plainly 
proves that the forementioned texts are not to 
be limited to the apoſtles, but that the church 
throughout all ages has a title to the promiſe 
they contain; which truth is yet farther con- 
firmed from the end or motive, for which the 
promiſe was made; viz. that ſhe ſhould be 
| OO into all truth. 
And has not the church inet in need of 
9 guided into all truth in every age, as 
much as in the time of the apoſtles? Surely 


„Matth. zxviii, 19, 20, 


rather 
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rather more. Becauſe the farther we are re- 


moved from the ſource of any truth, as you 


obſerve, the harder it is to trace our way back 


to it. And therefore if the divine aſſiſtance 


were neceſſary to guide the church into all 
truth even in thoſe happy times, when the 


apoſtles themſelves, who had been taught by 
Chriſt, inſtructed her either by word of mouth, 
or by their w itings, it muſt be allowed to be 
as neceſlary in after ages, when the words and 
writings of the apoſtles by the diſtance of time 
could not avoid the fate of other authors, of 
being liable to miſrepreſentations, falſe gloſ- 
ſes, corruptions, &c. 

What reaſon then is there to ſuppoſe that 
Chriſt ſhould withdraw his holy ſpirit from 


the church at a time when his aſſiſtance was 
moſt needful to her? or that the engagement 


of an © unlimited, and * unconditional” pro- 


miſe ſhould ever become void, whilſt the ſole 


end and motive of it were not only fully ſub- 
fiſting, but rather more preflingly neceſſary 
than at firſt? Muſt we accuſe Chriſt of incon- 
fiſtency, and ſay that he was leſs ſolicitous for 
the purity of his church in proceſs of time, 
than when he firſt eſtabliſhed it, and ſealed 
the contract wo: his ſacred blood? Into 


what 


( 197 ) 
what dreadful inconſiſtencies does 1985 a . 
tem lead us! 


As to your explanations of tradition, tho? 


little calculated to make proſelytes to your 
tenets, unleſs it be among thoſe who are ill- 
informed, yet they cannot fail to amuſe a rea- 
der who will be at the pains to compare them. 


He will be ſurpriſed when he diſcovers ſuch 


contradictory aſſertions almoſt in every page 


reſpeQing it. Sometimes you revere it high. 7 


ly ; then you diſdainfully ſneer at it. Some. 


times you embrace it, then you diſapprove of 


it, and finally you neither reject, nor admit 


it. 
As for tradition,“ you ſay, the tradi- 


« tion of the church, we neither totally re- 


« jeQ, nor implicitly embrace it*.” If you 
think it favors your cauſe, you embrace it, 
When it claſhes with your principles, you re- 
| jeQ it. You flight the traditions of the church 
as uſeleſs, for in ſeveral places you aſſert that 
the ſcriptures plainly teach their own ſuf. 
IM ficiency. At other times you tell us very 
gravely that © the recorded practice, the writ- 
« tentraditions of the primitive chriſtians we 


« revere as monuments next in value to the 


P. 166 


0 holy 
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F 
* holy ſcriptures*.” Tbe double ſecurity 
c of a written record and oral evidence in 


matters of high concernment is a meaſure 


« ſanttioned by early uſe and ſacred autho- 
« rity.” — Now for the infignificancy and 
Inutility of tradition. —The former. © If 
« there were no light in the heavens, I would 


e employ a taper. But the lamp of day“ (the 


ſufficiency of ſcripture, that is) “ ſhines in his 


4 meridian ſplendorf.” The latter. But 


© the apoſtles have left us ſcripture ; there- 
cc fore we ought not to follow tradition$.'*— 


To theſe may be added a medium between the 


negative and affirmative which you adopt, 
p. 37-—* So far as yet appears, oral tradition 
« jg not our beſt auxiliary.“ 

Thus it plainly appears that you reject, 
or admit tradition according to the perſons 
you have to deal with. If Diſſenters call upon 
you to juſtify your faith and practice by ſcrip- 


ture, to which you ſay the final appeal muſt 


be made, you then have recourſe to tradition. 
They tell you that there is neither precept or 
example for infant-baptiſm in ſcriptureT. 
.You grant it, and appeal to the practice of 


+ + * * * 


* Defence, p. 22. + Ib. Nl. 
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the gte We beg leave to adopt the ſame 
method; which; as it does not ſuit your ſyſtem 
you irrationally reje& and reprobate. 
„ The champion of the Holy See, Cardi- 
* nal Bellarmine;” you ſay, * afferts that if 
«the Pope by miſtake ſhould command vices 
« and prohibit virtues, the church would be 
« hound in conſcience to believe vice to be 
„ good, and virtue evil.” You then add, with 
an air of triumph, © Here is tradition, Sir, or 
e infallibility, call it which you pleaſe, that 
can ſet aſide all ſcripture; and all morality 
te at one breath!“ x | 
To paſs over, Sir, your ſarcaſtic declara- 
tion, let us cooly inveſtigate the words of 
Bellarmine, and you will poſſibly not have ſo 
much occaſion to exult, when they are ſtrip- 
ped of the foul ſenſe you are pleaſed to affix 
upon them. The Cardinal was of opinion 
that infallibility in matters of religion is a ne- 
ceſſary appendix to the chief eccleſiaſtical ſu- 
perior, becauſe in ſpiritual concerns he is to 
be obeyed. Whether this reaſon be good or 
bad, is not the queſtion; at leaſt it is no arti- 
cle of catholic faith, But ſo Bellarmine con- 
tended, | | 


* P. 26. . 
þ 2 | Never 


4 . l ä ; ( 130 ) 
4 nels his arguing upon it is quite 
= | different from the idea you have given. And 
. thus your readers would have perceived it to 
have been, had you quoted his argument at 
full length, inſtead of ſelecting three of four 
lines at the end of it juſt to ſerve your pur- 
poſe. Bellarmine begins by ſaying that “ it 
* js impoſſible that the Pope ſhould command 
% any vice; for example, uſury ; or forbid 
« any virtue; for example, reſtitution.” He 
adds that it is impoſſible alſo that the church 
' fhould err, concerning: virtue or vice; and for 
this he quotes thoſe words of Chriſt, © When 
% he the Spirit of truth is come, he will 
guide you into all truth.” (John xvi. 13.) 
And in the end of the chapter he proves that 
the Pope cannot err by commanding vice, 
« or forbidding virtue: becauſe if he did, the 
„ church would alſo err againſt faith.” So 
that, Sir, if you bad been pleaſed to give your 
readers the true ſenſe of Bellarmine's words, 
| you ſhould have repreſented them thus. If the 
a « Pope ſhould command the prattice of vice, 
« (which is impoſſible) or forbid virtue, 
« (which is alſo impoſſible) the church would 
« he obliged (which is another impoſſibility} 
te to believe vice to be good, and virtue to be 


« wicked.” 
There 


| „%%  o 
There are, Sir, ſome propoſitions hke theſe 
made by-an authority, which both you and I 
reſpect. For example. And if I ſhould 
« ſay, I know bim (my Father) not, I ſhould 
have been a liar like unto you.” John viii. 
55.) Which is impoſſible. And again. © But 
© if there is no reſurreQion of the dead, then 
« is Chriſt not riſen. And if Chriſt be not 
. © riſen, then is our preaching vain, and your 
* faith is alſo vain. Yea, and we are found 
« falfe witne ſſes of God.“ (St. Paul to the 
Corinth. xv. 13, 14, 15. 5 Which is another 
impoſſibility. 
The plain meaning therefore of Bellar- 
mine's propoſition is this. That if an infal- 
lible perſon (as he maintains the Pope to be, 
when at the head of a Conſiſtory, deciding upon 
dogmatical points) ſhould teach the moſt im- 
pious errors, we ſhould be obliged to follow 
him; which mad ſuppoſition, together with 
its conſequence as ridiculous as itſelf, does no 
manner of harm, unleſs it can be ſhown that 
Bellarmine was ſo mad as to hold it poſſible 
that an infallible perſon can teach the moſt 
groſs and impious errors. All therefore that 
Bellarmine teaches is, that an abſurd conſe. 
quence would follow from an abſurd ſuppoſi- 


tion. For example; * © if a man were a horſe, 
T 2 «< he 


e 
c he n, not have a rational ſoul.” Should 
any perſon be wild enough to maintain fuch a 
propoſition, would it be fair to charge him 
with holding that a: * has not a 81 8 
foul 9 . | 
L will not "Ms any thing ie the pro- 
priety of Bellamine's propoſition, as ſuch, aß 
I have ſhewn you, may be found in ſcripture. 
But though you ſtile him the champion of the 
holy ſee, yet he expreſsly- teaches that © the 
Pope ought to be oppoſed by force of arms, 
0 if he endeavour to deſtroy the church. Wo 
- Bur let Bellarmine' s Opinion or aſſertion 
have what weight it may, if you ever read it 
in the author himſelf you mult know it to be a 
mere ſpeculative explanation or reaſoning to. 
prove the point he was diſcuſſing, which was 
the irreformability of papal decrees upon dog- 
| matical matters. It was therefore a ſenſeleſs 
7; as well as diſgraceful attempt to call this afſer= 
tion a tradition of the church. Thoſe only, 
whom your weak and uncandid mode of rea- 
ſoning upon the matter can ſeduce, need to 
be informed that although the fathers and 
other eccheſiaſtical writers often bear teſti- 
mony of what the traditions of the church 
are, yet no catholic was ever ſo grolsly ſtupid. ; 


as 
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b 
as to believe or fancy that every thing advan- | — | | I 
ced by them was an apoſtolical tradition. | — 
Vou proceed. From the ecclefiaſticat _ | | 


« writers it will ſuffice to produce one exam 
« ple only. Whence is that tradition, lays St. 
Cyprian. Does it come from the authority of 


- 3 0 dl 


<« our Lord and the goſpel, or from the commands | 1 
© and epiſtles of the apoſtles * For God teſtiſies 1 
« that theſe things are to. be done, which are uric- 1 
& ten. If therefore it is either a precept of the | | 
«- goſpel, or is contained in the acts of the apo- 4 
« files, or in their epiſtles. —let this drome and * 
* ſacred tradition be obſerved . : | | 3 
' You aſk with St. Cyprian, Whence we hevs 3 
this tradition? We anſwer from the apoſtles; 1 N | 
from their ſucceſſors, from the atteſtation: of 8 
ehriſtians ſpread throughout the world; and 
St. Auguſtin (one of your eminent fathers, ſee | 
p. 17.) proves our right to aſſign this origin; I 
becauſe he ſays © what the univerſal church | i ö 
« holds, and was not inſtituted in a council, | -] L 
« but was always maintained; is moſt reaſon +1 I 
* a eee to be derived from apoſto- 7 
HR 27. „ | | ; 4 
1 De — contta Donatiſtas, tom, 7: lib. 4. col, | bs 
125 1 


« lical 
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quires that it be commanded in the goſpel, 


all other oppoſers of the authority of the 
| church, ſhould call for ſcripture proofs* which 


| ways be explained away by human ingenuity. 


you have copied the objeQion. But I rather 


lead you into much truth. 
« the brethren by word, and confirmed their 


.« doftrine by appealing to the holy ſcrip- 


68320 
* Jical inſtitutjion. But St. cyprian re- | 


or contained in the epiſtles or acts of the 
* apoſtles.” What wonder that St, Cyprian, 
while he was engaged in the error of the Do- 
natiſts ſhould ſpeak their language; and like 


can never be effeQtual, becauſe they may al- 


Wherefore St. Auguſtin in his 6th book, 
tom. 7. chap. 2. p. 425, on baptiſm, againſt the 
Donatiſts, particularly refutes the writing now 
objected out of Cyprian. It is wonderful in- 
deed that you did not perceive it in this very 
place, from which it may be preſumed that 


think that you have borruwed it from a * wri- 
ter of a much Jater date, not very likely to 


You ſay, Sir, that the apoſtles A taught 
« faith by letters; that they eſtabliſhed their 


« tures, that they enjoined their hearers to 
« read; or commended them for reading the 


Mr. Wharton, an apoſtate prieſt, 
« ſcriptures 
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“ ſcriptures daily, and ſearching whether" the 
e things alledged were true“. 

By this period one might ſuppoſe thas the 
people were ſuffered to examine the doarines 
propoſed to them by the apoſtles; and to ad- 
mit or reje& them, as their judgment directed. 
ed. St. Mark however ſeems to be of a diffe- 
rent opinion, and relates the per emptory ſen- 


tence of his divine maſter. He that be- 


« lieveth and is baptiſed, ſhall be ſaved; but 


© he that believeth not ſhall be damned. 


It was not moreover by appealing to the holy 
ſcriptures that they eſtabliſhed and confirmed 
their doftrine, but by miracles, © the Lord 
„ working with them, and confirming the word 


« with ſigns followingf.” Wherefore they 


could neither doubt or heſitate to receive the 
dofrines propoſed. If ſuch figns or miracles 
had not been preſented to their ſenſes, they 
would have had no fin, had they rejected 


them, as our blefſed Saviour himſelf ſaid to 
the Jews. © If I had not done among them 


« the works which none other men did, wy 
had not had find.“ 


»Letter, p. 5 e + xvi. 16. 
= a 3 Ibid. 20, $ John XV. 24. 
. ' You 
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Vet if words carry their obvious and accepted 


: * tions, we know that the apoſtles recom- 
_ « diſtreſs of thoſe perilous days, as matters of 


* nent obligation®.” But, pray Sir, whence 
poſtolical tradition? The ſcripture poſitively 


fore the infallible authority of the church, 


can be made to countenance, what it ſeems 
to be totally inconſiſtent with, the Romiſh 


ſay, your comprehenſion.” 


te 


Vou proceed. © In their written inſtrac- 


* mended ſome things on account of the 
temporary prudence, not as rules of perma- 


do you know all this unleſs from the autho- 
rity of the church, that is by the chain of a- 


forbids, as I told you, page 43, many things, 
which we obſerve and praQtiſe. Believe there- 


which is a divine, and not a human authority, 
or leave off, among many other things, eating 
the blood of animals, and the * of dach as 
are ſtrangled. 

In the margin, you 10 ſurpriſed how 
5 text of St. Paul to the Galatians (i. 8, ,) 


« dodtrine of tradition. It e e 
It poſſibly may exceed your „ 


import, the text in queſtion is as plain in fa- 
vor of Romiſſi tradition, (to uſe your own. 
LY Letter, P- 29. | + P; 30. : i 

| | vulgar 


„ 

vulgar word) which is no other than the uni- 
verſal tradition of the church, as that of St. 
Paul to the Theſſalonians“. Hero are the 

texts to the Galatians. © But though we. or 
t an angel from heaven“ preach”. any other 
_ goſpel unto you, than that which we have 
t &. preached unto you, let him be accurſed. As 
« we ſaid before, ſo I ſay now again. If any 
t man preach any other goſpel to you than 
« that ye have received, let him be accur- 
«18467: | 
Here, Sir, is no mention of 9 but of 
phreaching, that is, of ſpeaking. And ſurely St. 
Paul muſt be the beſt interpreter of his own 
words when he exhorts the Theſſalonians to 
« ſtand faſt, and hold the traditions which ye 
« have been taught, whether by word, or our 
« epiſtlef. And again to Timothy, “The 
things thou haſt heard of me, among many 
« witneſſes, the ſame commit thou to faithful 
« men, who ſhall be able to teach others al- 
« ſo,” It follows hence that traditions ought 
to be received, becauſe the traditions in que= 
ſtion are ſo far from being contrary to what 
the apoſtle preached to the Galatians, that 


* x Theſſ. be: 6. 2 Theſſ. 3. 7, 10. 
+ Gal, i, 8.9, f 2 Theſſ. 2, 15. $ 2. Tim. ii. 1. 
U | they 
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they were the ſame be preached to the Theſ- 
ſalonians. 

This, Sir, was St. Paul's doarine, as you 
muſt know. And I preſume it regarded not 
only thoſe to whom his epiſtles were addreſſed, 
but the whole church in after ages, 

But © when it ſhall be proved,” you ſay, 
© that theſe private and unyritten doctrines 
* or inſtructions were not only diſtin from 

the leſſons contained in any part of the old 

or the new teſtament, but likewiſe involved 
matters of perpetual obligation, as articles 
of faith, or indiſpenſable parts of chriſtian 
obedience,—then it will be neceſſary to re- 

© conſider as well theſe texts, which declare 
holy ſcripture to be adequate to all the great 
purpoſes of faith and ſalvation as the teſti. 
mony of theſe e who aſſerts its ſuffi- 
cieney“.“ | 

The doArines, I have told you, which are 
not found in the bible, muſt reſt on tradition. 
Thoſe you mention in your Addreſs to the 
Diſſenters are not in the bible; they therefore. 
reſt on tradition. The uninterrupted uſage of 
the church is the grand argument, which the 
Catholic Church has always urged againſt no. 


| 7 P. zo. 


velties, 


$5. | 

velties, as a proof of tradition. You yourſelf, 
Sir, have adduced thoſe very articles of faith, 
or indiſpenſable parts of chriſtian obedience ; 
which you allow are not in the bible. If ſo, 
on what can they reſt, but on tradition? Were 
you to write till doomſday to prove the ſuffi- 
_ ciency of ſcriptures, and bring a cloud of the 
primitive fathers to ſupport you, I think this 
ſhort anſwer will completely foil you. You 
admit ſeveral points that are not in the bible, 
as has been remarked. To this you anſwer®, 
„% We (meaning your own church) often ap- 
« peal to the teſtimony of thoſe early fathers, 
« preciſely as they appealed to tradition, in 
« confirmation of the controverted ſenſe of ſcrip- 
« ture.” They appealed then to tradition? 
and by this appeal, you make them fairly con- 
| tradift their own arguments. If the bible, as | 
interpreted by private judgment be clear, and 
contain all things neceſſary to ſalvation, we 
need only open the book, and read. What is 
net in that book, is nothing to our purpoſe, 
though it were ſupported by the authority of 
Irenæus, Polycarp, &c. &c. We might ſay 
of them, as you do of Epiphanius. Perhaps 
« he means antient cuſtoms, or other extrinſic 


* PF, iS. 
2 matters 
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—_ * matters, uſeful in developing the ſenſe of 
= - “ many paſſages. But if he alludes to certain 
M4 points of belief or of practice, which he ſup- 
* poſes not demonſtrable from ſcripture, yet 
« it does not appear, that he conſidered theſe - 
as indiſpenſably neceſſary; and / he did, 
© we are not bound by his ſingle ohinionx. But 
you allow an appeal, as we have ſeen, to the 
early fathers in confirmation of the controverted 
ſenſe of ſcripture. Then the ſcripture is nat 
always clear: it is not then ſufficient of itſelf: 
then ſcripture, as interpreted by private judg- 
ment, is not the rule: appointed by God to 
guide us in the choice of our religion. If it 
be, you have nothing to do with tradition, 
You reje& it. You have indeed laboured | 
hard in your Defencef, and again in the Let- 
ter you have addreſſed to mef, to prove that 
ſcripture is of itſelf ſufficient to teach us all 
| truths neceſſary to ſalvation. Conſcious that 
' __ -___ one unjuſtifiable meaſure never will juſtify 
another, and ſenſible that you cannot poſſibly 
invent an argument in ſupport of your ſepara- 
tion from the Mother Church, which the Diſ- 
| ſenters may not redouble upon you in defence 
of their ſeparation from you, you preſs and 


_— 
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( 
you abandon, you approve and condemn the 
ſame reaſons merely as you addreſs yourſelf 
to thoſe who have ſeparated from you, or 
from whom you have ſeparated. 25 
Buy attempting to diſcard tradition, when- 
vou argue againſt us, you give up the only 
plea upon which you can build an argument 
againſt the Diſſenters. The ſcriptures?” 
you ſay, © plainly teach and aſſert their own 
* {ufficiency for the great purpoſe of ſalva- 
« tion®” as expreſſed in the 6th article of your 
creed, Yet you appeal to tradition for infant 
baptiſm, &c. concerning which there are no 
texts whatever in the bible, But you only 
admit that“ tradition which was committed 
* to writing, or lived only on the tongue, #6 
long as thoſe firſt days laſtedt.”” | 
'If however the 6th article of your creed 
be true, you cannot admit tradition, even for 
one moment. You'are bound to open the 
bible, which “ contains all things neceſſary to 
* ſalvation, and whatever 1s not read therein, 
or may be proved. thereby, is not re- 
* quired of any man that it ſhould be be- 
© lieved as an article of faith, or be thought 
F requiſite to ſalvationg. Therefore what- 


Defence, p. 5. and Letter, p. 19. 
* Letter, P. 33» 8 - Defence, Pp. 5. 
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ever is not in the bible, is no part of your 
creed. You cannot adopt it. Whatever Ire- 


næus, &c. may ſay, it muſt be either read in 


the bible, or at leaſt proved thereby. 
Permit me, Sir, to aſk you how long theſe 


firſt days laſted. It is a queſtion that has often 
been aſked, yet never ſatisfactorily anſwered; 


No two ſeparatiſts from the Catholic Church 
could ever agree about the time, We find 


nothing but precarious gueſſes and uncertainty 


in a matter which, to carry conviation to the 
mind, ought to be as clear as the ſun at noon- 
day; or, as St. Auguſtin ſays (whoſe rule you 
and I ſo much admire) demanded of the Ma- 
nichees and Donatiſts © ſome clear evidence 
« which needs no interpreter.” Veritas tam 
maniſeſta ut in dubium venire non poſſit*®® And 
as Dr. Stillingfleet explains it in his Rational 


Account, ſuch, as'being propoſed to any man, 


and underſtood, the mind cannot chuſe but in- 
wardly to aſſent to it. To return to our ſub- 


jet. | El. 

Irenæus ſpeaks of tradition, © True,“ 
you add, © but if che paſſage had been well 
* conſidered, it militates ſtrongly againſt that 
church, that maintains oral tradition to be 


2 De Unit, Eccleſ, cap. paſſim, lib. unus, tom. 171 
| 5 © equal 


( 248 ) 

15 equal or paramount to the written word of 
« God. For what ſays the venerable diſciple 
« of Polycarp ? 1f the apoſtles... had left us 
© no ſcripture, we ought to follow the order of 
« Zradition.—But the apoſtles have left us 
e ſcripture, therefore we ought not to follow 
* tradition, wherever * one is repugnant to 
«© the other“. Ns 

There is no queſtion, Sir, either by St. 
Irenæus or myſelf of admitting traditions re- 
pugnant to ſcripture, To your common rea- 
der it may appear that theſe are the words of 
St. Irenæus, and that I had omitted them on 
purpoſe, as you repeatedly inſinuate, to ſup- 
port my cauſe. The concluſion however is, 
as well as the word permanent, the offspring of 
your own imagination. But ſhould I admit 
what you ſay that © if the apoſtles have lefe 
i us no ſcripture, therefore we ought not tg 
* follow tradition,” it would undoubtedly 
prove too much even according to your 
own doctrine. Suppoling almighty God had 
not given us the goſpels accordingto St. Luke 
and St. John, we muſt therefore have follow- 
ed thoſe of St, Matthew and St. Mark. But 
he has left us the goſpels of St. Matthew and ; 
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St. Mark, therefore we ought not to follow 


thoſe of St, Luke and St. John. 


Moreover. If we ought not to follow; tra- 


dition, according to Irenzus, you contradict 


bis poſitive words, which he forcibly incul- 
cates in his ſecond, third and fourth books 


"againſt the heretics of his time. You contra- 


dict yourſelf alſo ſince you tell me that “ to 
e the traditions of thoſe days, in the illuſtra. 
* tion of the writings of the new teſtament, 
« great deference was due, and ever will be 
4% due. St. Irenzus then does not com- 


pare tradition to a contemptible ruſh light, as 


you dot, but deems it to be a ſufficient and 
neceſſary light to remove all obſcurity. 
Again St, Irenzus does not preciſely ſay, 
If the apoſtles... . had left us no ſcripture, 
* we ought to follow the order of tradition,” 


you cite his words}; but & ® what if the apo- 


. ſtles had not left us any ſcriptures, ſhould 
«we not be obliged to follow the order of 
„„ 

The words of Irenæus are as follow. ** Quid autem 
* fi neque apoſtoli quidem ſcripturas reliquiſſent, nonne 


66 oporte bat ordinem ſequi traditionis, quam tradiderunt 
« eis quibus committebant eccleſias ?? 95 3. cap. 14. 


P. 205. Edit. Grabe, ) 
« tradition 
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* tradition, which they delivered to thoſe to 
* whom they committed the churches ?” 

However to elucidate this ſubjeQ ſtill 
more, I muſt beg leave to tell you that you 
make two ſuppoſitions, both of which beg the 
queſtion. The firſt is, that tradition is an in- 
ferior light to that of ſcripture; whereas the 
point to be proved is, that it is not of any au- 
tharity at all. From theſe premiſes ↄf your 
own fabrication, you argue: and, as uſual, 
draw your concluſions, © If the apoſtles... 
had left us no ſcripture, &c. But the apo- 
*« ſtles have left us ſcripture, therefore we 
« ought not to follow tradition, &c.“ Such 
is your inference, which if admitted merely 
for argument-ſake, would prove too much, 
even according to your own principles. 

St. Irenzus, in his third book tells us that 
| heretics cannot be confuted by ſcripture alone. 

He afterwards enumerates (for brevity's 
ſake) the ſucceſſion of the biſhops of Rome 
from St. Peter to Eleutherius, who governed 
the church in his time, ſhewing thereby that 
there was in the church a continued and un- 
broken, ſucceſſion of biſhops by whom divine 
and apoſtolical traditions were truly preſerved. 
In his fourth chapter, book third, he has theſe 
words, © Seeing that theſe demonſtrations 
X are 


„ 
are ſo great, we muſt not ſeek for that truth 
** amongſt others, which we may eaſily find 
“in the church, as the apoſtles have fully 
" laid up in her, as in a rich ſtoreh ouſe, what- 
"© Wever: belongeth to truth, to the end that 
« he who will, may have from her the waters 
« of life, for ſhe is the gate of life, all the 
« reſt are thieves and robbers, wherefore we 
« ought to ſhun them, and to reverence with 
« great attention the things of the church, and 
« learn from it the tradition of truth. What 
* if there were ſome ſmall point in diſpute, 
« muſt we not have recourſe unto the moſt 
ancient churches, wherein the apoſtles have 
ie been converſant, and receive from them 
hat we ought to hold for certain and un- 
« doubted in the preſent controverſy ? * 
Then he concludes with the words above 
cited. © What if the apoſtles... .. had left 
« us no ſcripture, ought we not, (not as you 
« have tranſlated it, we ought to follow). but 
« ought we not to follow the rule of tradition, 
e delivered by them unto thoſe with whom they 
« left the churches in charge? Theſe latter 
words, which clearly expreſs. his meaning, you 
have not attended to. | 


3 205, | 


The 


C467; 
The reaſoning then of Irenæus is clear 
and obvious. If we had no written word of 
God at all, we ſhould be obliged to follow the 
rule of tradition; wherefore, with much great- 
er reaſon we muſt have recourſe to it that we 
may know for certain and without doubt, upon 
any controverſy ariſing from the conteſted 
ſenſe of ſcripture, what we muſt believe, ap- 
pealing, as he ſays, to the tradition of truth. 

St. Irenzus, as you undoubtedly know, in 
that treatiſe is refuting the Marchioniſts, who 
pretended that they alone had found the ſenſe 
of ſcripture, which they had alſo corrupted. 
This made Tertullian afterwards ſay, ſpeak. 
ing of them, © that heretics ought not to be 
admitted to diſpute of ſcripture, „ Þ 
have already ſtated. 

_.. Wherefore St. Irenzus, far from LR Ts 
taking to refute his adverſaries from ſcripture, 
for they diſputed the ſenſe of it, appeals to the 
tradition of the church, ſtating it to be a fi- 
cient and certain rule of faith, though there 
were no ſcriptures extant. Once more then 
1 repeat to you that he did not compare, as 
you do, tradition to @ faber, but deems it a 


p. 31. 
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ſufficient 40 neceſſary light to remove all doubt 
and obſcurity. | 
* Of the later fathers ROM) in your let- 
4 ter,” (ſpeaking to me,) you ſay we need not 
dwell long, both becauſe they are later, and 
&« becauſe they prove nothing but what we 
4 readily admit, the benefit of the firſt eccle- 
1 aſtical tradition.“ May I be permitted, 
Sir, to aſk you why later ? Some of thoſe vwri- 
ters, whoſe teſtimony I adduced, ſuch as Ter- 
tullian and St. Chryſoſtom, were of the num- 
ber, whom you faid in page 17, 18, wrought in 
you a thorough conviction of the rettitude of 
your faith. The others, I cited along with 
thoſe two, were all coeval with your authori- 
ties. For the benefit of thoſe who may poſ- 
ſibly read this letter, I will bring them for- 
ward once more. Tertullian's evidence I re- 
; peated in page 45, and therefore ſhall not 
tranſlate itF. Origen, in the third age alſo, 
declares that © in our underſtanding the ſerip- 


* 


F P. 34. 
Tertullian de preſerip.“ Conſtat proinde omnem 
% doftrinam, quæ cum illis ecclefiis apoſtolicis, matri- 
« cibus et originalihus fidei conſpiret, veritati deputan- 
«« dam, fine dubio tenerfem quod eccleſia ab apoſtolois, 
«« apoſtoli à Chrifto, Chriſtus a Deo accepit, (Cap. 
xxi. p. 209. Rigalt. MDCLXXV. | 
1 8 135 ture, 


( 19 ) | 
© ture, we muſt not depart from the firſt ec- 
4 clefiaſtical tradition*.” St. Athanaſius 


ſpoke to the ſame effet in the foutth century. 
* This doQrrine,” he ſaid, © we have demon- 


* ſtrated to have been delivered from hand 
u to hand, by fathers to fathers}.*”* St. Epi- 
phanius and St. Chryſoſtom equally urge the 
neceſſity of tradition, as we ſhall ſee, 7 8 


Fou add, Sir, that © Epiphanius indeed 
* ſays (to tranſlate him more literally) we 


* muſt alſo uſe tradition; for all things can- 
* not be derived from divine ſcriptureF.” 

If we muſt 40% uſe tradition, or rather 
have recourſe to tradition, for all things can- 
not be obtained, or derived from ſcripture: 


the ſcripture then is not alone ſufficient for | 


the great purpoſe of ſalvation. Beſides, Sir, 
when you were ſo ready to catch at the leaſt 
word of omiffion, why did you not give us the 


* Origen,—** Sed nos illi credere non debemus, nee 
* enixe a primo et eecleſiaſtica traditione, nec aliter cre- 
* dere niſi quemadmodum per ſucceſſionem eccleſiz 
« Dei tradiderunt nobis.“ (In tract, 29. in St, Matth. 
Folio, Baſilicæ, p. 144. Anno 1 971. 
+ St. Athanaſius's words are; Ecce nos quidem ex 
© patribus ad patres per manus traditum fuiſſe hanc ſen- 
* tentiam.” (Lih. de decretis, Con. Nicene, p. 7.) 
4 Letter, p. 33. 
ſubſequent 
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ſubſequent line from Epiphanius? It would 
not have ſerved your purpoſe, you plainly 


ſaw, and therefore omitted it. Epiphanius, 


after having ſaid that * ve muſt 40% uſe tra- 
* dition; for all things cannot be had from 
et ſcripture,” he adds, © wherefore the apo- 
* Rles left us ſome things in writing, and o- 
* thers by tradition. Was that candidꝰ 
But he too is ſpeaking,“ you tell me, 


* of the expoſition of the written word; and 


„ when he ſays, that all things are not deri- 
e vable, perhaps he means the ancient cu- 
* ſtoms, or other extrinſic matters, uſeful in 
« developing the ſenſe of many paſſagest.” 
In the firſt place he does not ſay © that all 
* things are not derivable, but that © all things 


cannot be obtained or procured from ſcrip- 


© ture.“ And 2dly, if he did not ſo explein 
himſelf, perhaps ſuch nevertheleſs might be 
his meaning. My conjeQture is full as pro- 
bable as yours. But I appeal to facts, and not 


to e « And if Epiphanius“ you 


ſay, 


he Tom. 1. lib. 2, p. 511. dit. Faris, notis Petavii. ; 
+ Letter, p. 33, 34. | 
+ Whether the things to be believed by tradition are 
of moment or not, the following words From St. Epipha- 
nius 


— 


( 164 ) 
ſay, * conſidered them as indiſpenſably ne- 
« ceſſary . .. we are not bound 11 his __ 


— 


2 opinion“. 5 
This cuts the knot aſunder at one ſtroke, 
and removes all difficulties. It will therefore 
be needleſs to refer farther to his teſtimony, 
or indeed to any teſtimony whatever, if ſuch 
| ſolutions be admitted. I wonder indeed that 
you do not bluſh to diſtort the words of Epi- 
phanius in the manner you have done, A boy, 
that could ſcarcely liſp his grammar would 
know, if his progenitors had left ſome things 
in writing and others by tradition, that the 
latter things were different from the former, 
not only in the mode of tranſmiſſion, but in 
themſelves. 
vou proceed however, and a «- St. 
« Chryſoſtom certainly, whatever degree of 
«* credit he might deem theſe many things to 
« be worthy of, which the apoſtles delivered 
% without writing, at the time they delivered 


 nius will ſhew, © Anſwer me now, ye diſciples of A- 
„ rius,”” ſays he, We all of us do confeſs the Father 
* to be un-begotten and increated, and it is an admira- 
“ble ſaying. But ſhew me, if you can, the place where 
© this ſaying is written?“ (Herefis 69, cap. 71. p. 798.) 
Letter, p. 34» | 
them 
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; ( 182 ) | 
© them, did not however eſteem them in his 
days eſſential to truth or to ſalvation®.” I 


thought, Sir, that I had given you a poſitive 


text from that ancient doctor of the church on 
the ſubject. And, provided words be allowed 
to retain their natural import, I believe moſt 


people will be of my opinion. They are as 


as follow. © It is clear,” ſays he, © that the 
« apoſtles did not deliver all things in writ- 
« ing, but many things without it: and theſe. 
* are as worthy of credit, as the others. Let 
us then give credit to the tradition of the 
church. It is tradition; ſeek no farther *.“ 
- You tell me nevertheleſs that © he teaches 
«© elſewhere a better leſſon ;” for which you 
quote Homily 49 in Matth. xxiv. © For this 
« quotation you acknowledge yourlelf in- 
« debted to Mr. Wharton late Chaplain to 
«the Roman Catholics os the city of Wor- 


, ceſterf.”” . 
Believe me. Sir, you? are not in the lead 


iudetied to him for it, fince I reckon you 


will find, that it is not the firſt inſtance in 
werent: be 4 8 8 miſled your judgment. The 


5 . Letter, p. 44. 
F Orat. 4, in Theſſ. p. 51 I, Pariſis 1 ubcefxxxIf . 


ny Notes, p- 94. 
paſſage, 


( 153 ) 
paſſage, for which St. Chry ſoſtom is quoted, 
is not of that writer. It is extracted from a 
ſpurious work, ſuppoſed to have been written 
in the ſixth century, intitled the unfiniſhed 
work on St. Matthewf. But the paſſage it- 
ſelf, had it even been fairly quoted by Mr. 
Wharton, carries with it equal condemnation 
of the proteſtant and catholic rule of faith. I 
on my fide however acknowledge myſelf in- 
- debted to the two ſenſible anſwers which were 
given to the pamphlet publiſhed by Mr. 
Wharton; and it would have. been but the 
part of a ſincere and candid inquirer after 
truth, if you had peruſed them. You would 
then have been able to judge without partia- 
lity of the merits of the cauſe, Moreover 
you would have ſeen a controverſy carried 
on with politeneſs and decency which might 
have been of ſome ſervice to you in the letter 
which you have addreſſed to me. Thus we 
ſee that you have appealed to Epiphanius, 


Opus imperfectum in Matheum. The author adopts 
the Manichzan and Arian hereſies. In the firſt homily 
he ſays, that marriage is à fin. In the thirty-ſecond that 
ſecond marriage ig only an honourable fornication, In the 
forty-third he calls the catholic doctrine of the divinity 
of Chriſt, the homouſian or conſubſtantiation hereſy. 


% | 6 
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St. Auguſtin, Scotus * and to an Arian here- 
tic to prove that ſcripture of itſelf is quite 
-ſufficient, and tradition un- neceſſary. This, 
when writing againſt the catholics, is good 
and legal argument in your opinion. But it 
Vill not hold againſt the Diſſenters, as you 
have fully proved in your Addreſs to them. 
In page 35 you tell me that, in quoting 
Dr. Coſin, the © words upon record, which 
he makes uſe of, « unfortunately dropt from 
« my tranſcript.” It did ſo. What then? 
Let us attend to the paſſage, which I believe 
in no ſenſe will be of ſervice to you. He ex- 
plains it himſelf. Though there be many 
«< internal teſtimonies belonging to the holy 
* ſcriptures... . yet for the particular and 
« zuſt number of books, we have no better 
* nor other external rule or teſtimony herein 
« to guide us, than the conſtant voice of the 
« catholic. and univerſal church, as it hath 
« been delivered to us upon record from one 
«« generation to anotherf.” If then it be 
true that tradition is neceſſary to diſcover the 
number of ſuch books ; or whether the conſtant 
voice of the catholic church be upon record, 


"4 Secu lived in the fourteenth century, as I ſaid be- 
; fore, a + Pr 35 


. Or 
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or only lived on the tongue n, as you ſay, it 
is equally tradition. It is not ſcripture. But 


vou tell me that he ſpeaks © not of oral tradi- 


* tion, but of written evidence.“ What 


then? Is not that © which lived only on the 


cc tongue*”” as much tradition, as tradition 
committed to writing? Surely what is deliver- 
ed to us upon record from generation to gene- 
ration, will alſo be explained to the faithful 
from generation to generation by the living 
voice of the paſtors of the church. Dr. Coſin 
then, by implication, and by juſt and fair con- 
ſequences, muſt admit of oral tradition, even 
in the ſenſe you take it. | 
My next authority,“ you ſay, © is 3 
« tor Walton, another proteſtant divine.” 
And you add, that © here I fairly intimate by 
« drawing a line, that in the paſſage tranſlat- 
*« ed from this learned writer, I have omitted 
« part of the original. That part you beg 
« leave to ſupply}.” 

Permit me, Sir, before we proceed further 
to anſwer the latter part of your charge a- 
gainſt me. The reaſon why I did not inſert 
the words you allude to is obvious. Becauſe 
they were foreign-to the purpoſe. You are 
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at liberty to ſwell your letter with extraneous 
matter as much as you pleaſe, but if you ima- 
gine that you ſupply any omiſſion of mine 
by ſo doing, you deceive yourſelf. As the 
limits of my laſt letter would not permit me to 
tranſlate whole paragraphs I contented myſelf 
with tranſcribing words ſufficient to make 
known the opinion of Doctor Walton. I will 
repeat them again, as you have mangled them 
moſt dreadfully. * The word of God does not 
*. conſiſt in mere letters, whether written or 
* printed, but in the true ſenſe, which no one can 
e better interpret than * the true church, to 
* which Chriſt committed this ſecret pledge 
* —and for this reaſon all are firialy obliged 
* to hear her voicet.” Here much matter 


The words in Italics have been omitted, which 
would fully aſcertain the Doctor's meaning. Yet it could 
not be denied that he aſſerts what I alledged. Neverthe- 
| leſs to thoſe who never read my Lettee, or to others who 
may not recollect the paſſage, it muſt remain a ſecret, 
Wherefore I have repeated it. This period has been art- 
fully managed as uſual, After keeping the reader in the 

dark reſpecting what I had ſaid, I am told * here your 
+4 paſſage begins—rhe true church of Chrift, &c.“ No. It 
did not begin there. It began with this ſentence, © The 
word of God does not conſiſt in mere letters. . . ob- 
** !iged to hear her voice.“ 
Y My Letter, p. 10, 13, 
| inter. 


("199-7 

intervenes You then refer to his words, 
« by means of various verſions ſhe faithfully 
ie tranſmits to poſterity the genuine ſenſe of 
« ſcripture,”* (which ſenſe, I ſay,) © is handed 
e down as it were from the apoſtles, and re- 
« ceived by the governors of churches: and 
« for this reaſon, (that the ſenſe is handed 
down, I ſay again) © all are ſtrialy obliged to 
© hear her voice*.” That the various ver- 


ſions contribute to aſſiſt the church in acquir- 


ing and tranſmitting to poſterity the genuine 
ſenſe of ſcripture is readily granted, ſo does 
the knowledge of the learned languages and 
the interpretation of expoſitors. What other 
conſequence can you draw from this conceſ- 
fion, but that God in direRing his church, 
does not always exclude them from having re- 
courſe to human means? But theſe means are 
no obſtacle, no bar to impede the promiſed 
* light and aſſiſtance of God's holy ſpirit,” | 
But to draw nearer to the ſtate of the 
queſtion. The point in debate is, that as *the 
* word of God does not conſiſt in mere let- 
te ters, but in the ſenſe;*” how are we to ac- 
quire that ſenſe? The jarring and contradic- 
ry tenets of ſo many religious ſocieties but too 
P. 36. 5 9 
Ss >. glaringly 


— 


5 „ 


glaringly prove that error abounds. Hence 
you yourſelf exclaim, © If ſuch is the face of 

* things, what is our reſource ? What clue 
4 ſhall lead us ſafe, through the labyrinths of 
« error? What polar ſtar, what faithful com. 
* paſs, ſhail enable us to ſteer our courſe on 
* this ocean of life? I confeſs, next to the 

= promiſed light and aſſiſtance of God's holy 
ie ſpirit,” you add, © I know no other or bet- 
t ter guide, than what our bleſſed Lord and 
* his apoſtles often appeal. to, the judgment 
* and conſcience of every individual*.” On 
the contrary, Sir, I maintain that private judg- 
ment is little better than an ignis fatuus, a de- 
ceitful light, and that the voice of the church 
in interpreting the true ſenſe of ſcripture is a 
much fafer guide. It now remains to be ſet- 
ned whether Dr. Walton decides for you or 
for me on this point. It will beſt appear by 
contraſting his words with yours. He ſays, 
« no one can better interpret” (the true ſenſe 
of fcripture) than the true church.“ You, 
on the contrary, declare that * next to the 
« promiſed light, you know no better,”* nay,- 
* no other guide than the private judgment 
% of every individual.” The voice they are 
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to liſten to, according to your aſſertion, is 
their own judgment and conſcience. Ac- 
_ cording to Dr. Walton, the voice they are to 
liſten to is the voice of the church.“ All” 
ſays he, © are RON obliged to yea her 
6 yore” 

Lou attempt however to FOES away his 
meaning by commenting on his words 
in the following manner. © All are ſtrictly 


* obliged to hear her voice, meaning clear- 


ly,“ you add, by her voice, the conſen- 
« tient ſenſe of the different vyerfions*.” 
1always thought, Sir, until now that the ſenſe 
of the word, and the voice of the church ex- 
plaining that word were as diſperate as any 
two things or words poflibly can be; and as 
the Doftor, you will be pleaſed to obſerve, 
aſſerts that the word of God does not con- 
« fiſt in mere letters, whether written or 
« printed, but in the true ſenſe; ſo I preſume 
it does not conſiſt in mere verſions, but in the 


ſenſe of thoſe verſions. 'Let us however ſupe. 


| Poſe that what you ſay is correct. Then the 
point ſtands thus. The ſenſe of the word 
of God is to be gathered from the voice of 
the church, if Dr. Wen may be credited, 
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Now according to your comment the /en/e of 
the word and the voice is one and the ſame 
thing, therefore we are to gather the ſenſe of 
the word from the ſenſe of the word. A won- 


derful diſcovery! But the Doctor lends his 


voice for books and records, by which the 
ſenſe is tranſmitted from generation to gene- 


tion. He admits therefore of written tradi- 


tion, as you obſerve. You will alſo allow him 
to ſuppoſe that the contents of thoſe books 
are explained by the living voice of the pa- 
ſtors; and that thoſe who are obliged to hear 
the church comply with their duty in all ge- 
nerations? Thus he lends his voice for oral 
tradition. The DoQor aſſerts that © the ge- 
« nuine ſenſe of ſcripture is handed down as 
de it were from the apoſtles and received by 
© the governors of the churches.” The ſenſe 
then is handed down and received, as well as 
the verſions, We it is acquired by the 


| verſions. 


1 ſhall paſs over your unfounded inſinua- 
tion, that I have ſuppreſſed the truth, and 


ſhall argue only. upon your own comments. 
1 infer imo, that from your explanation of 


DoQor Walton' 8 words, a private examina- 
tion of the books and different verſions of 
the bible 1 in the world are neceſſary ; for the 


voice 


by 1 * 


„ 

voice in queſtion is clearly, as you aſſert, the 
conſentient ſenſe of the different verſions throughe 
out the world, in all eſſential matters*. Now I 
maintain that this private examination is im- 
poſſible to the greateſt part of mankind; and 
till this be done, they can have no real and 
founded prineiples of faith and religion. It 
is folly to talk of ſcripture, unleſs we can un- 
derſtand it. This you have granted page 23, 
ard allow that the greateſt part of mankind 
are incapable of framing their religion from 
the bible alone. Yet, when I referred to the 
teſtimonies of Drs. Coſin and Walton to prove 
this, you deny the conſequence, which you 
had already admitted, and made them both 
deny the neceſlity of tradition, and the voice 
of the Catholic Church, and ſtill leave every 
one to gather his faith from the ſcriptures 
alone. | | 

In page 23 you told me that our © Divine 
« Maſter, as the ſame ſcriptures inform us 
ec had ſolemnly delegated a ſet of men and o- 
« thers by them for that purpoſe.” Here you 
ſet aſide the teſtimony of the whole Catholic 
Church; and her voice, as you explain it, 
means the conſentient ſenſe of the different ver- 
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foons throughout the world. But this will not do. 
Hier voice can never be made to refer to ver- 
fions, but to the Catholic Church. The voice 
ob different verſions ſay nothing; are neither 
more or leſs than the dead letter of the law, 
which cannot explain itſelf, . It wants expo fi- 
tors, to whoſe opinions we are no more ob- 
liged to ſubmit than to the Koran, and whoſe 
| expoſitions, you have told me yourſelf, * may 
« as readily be . as af are * 

«Yttered®.”: 

Permit me to aſk you. Does your writ- 
ing in favor of infant-baptiſm prove that oral 
tradition is not neceſſary? For you ought to 
recolle& that we are only contending for the 
neceſſity of tradition from the apoſtles. It is 
no matter of conſequence whether it has ſince 
been committed to writing, whether by Ire- 
næus, Polycarp, or others. How do you find 
the number of books, truly canonical from 
ſeripture, or the genuine ſenſe of any one 
text in the bible? Scripture ſays nothing. 
Then we muſt either reſt on private judg- 
ment, or on tradition. The former is abſurd 
and impoſſible: therefore the latter muſt be 
adopted. However, for the reader's ſatisfac- 
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(388 1 
tion, I will tranſcribe Dr. Walton's words, 
Si enim commentaria virorum dottorum 
© multum conferunt ad ſcripture intelligen= 
« tiam, que idcirco in locis obſcuris et dubiis 
« omnes ſolent conſulere; quanto magis con- 
e ferunt verſiones antigue, ubique acceptæ, 
et ab eccleſid approbate, que non unius vel 
* plurium privatorum hominum, ſed totius ec 
« cleſiæ ſenſum et judicium nobis exhibent.”” 
Thus we find that he ſpeaks of the right un- 
derſtanding of ſcripture, for which he recom- 
mends the commentaries of learned men; but 
prefers the various verſions, becauſe commen- 
taries only give us the opinions of private per- 
ſons; but verſions received every where, and 
approved of by the church, whoſe voice we are 
a obliged to bear. F | 
Your “ note ſ is an argument we -make 
ale of, and you yourſelf are a proof of it, You 
« Theſimilarity between the pleas of modern Rome, 
you ſay, (and bring ſome inſtances of mine, in behalf of 
your aſſertion, viz. that /crip!ure of itſelf never decided 
one ſi gle d:ſpitte, ) ** and thoſe of the early heretics is not 
© a little remarkable. —Irenzus informs us, that when 
« the heretics were confuted from the ſcriptures, they pre- 
** tended that the truth could not be (carat from ſcripture 
« avithout the help of tradition. 

1 Nate, p. 37, 38. | 
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grant the neceſſity of tradition at leaſt twenty 
times in your letter before me, though your 
main argument is to ſet it aſide. What Ire. 
nzus ſays, in the paſſage you have cited, is 
not againſt thoſe who ſubmit to the voice of 
the church defining articles of faith, &c. from 
ſcripture or tradition, but againſt thoſe who, 
like yourſelf, had caſt off the voice and au- 
thority of the church, and eſtabliſhed a new 
ſyſtem of religion upon the baſis of their own 
private judgment*, | 
ln the mean time,“ you add, * it be- 


 * hoves us to uſe the means which gracious 


* providence affords, for determining the ca- 
* non and the ſenſe of holy writ; and in ſet- 
© ling theſe points, ſo far as yet appears, oral 
* tradition is not our beſt auxiliary.“ If it 
be not, then again every man muſt be left to 
his own private judgment: then every man 
read all the verſions and all the records in the 
world to find the ſenſe of ſcripture. | 
_ _ « Expoſitors and interpreters,” you ſaidf, 
are not lords to conſtrain, or legiſlators o 
* dictate.” What they ſay may « as readily - 
„ he deſpiſed, as it is raſhly uttered\.” Why 
may not Difſenters then of every denomina- 
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tion, who uſe the means which gracious provi- 
dence affords for determining the canon and ſenſe 
of holy ſcripture, be left in the quiet poſſeſſion 
of their reſpedive tenets, and be allowed to 


be in the way of ſalvation as well as yourſelf? 


Why may they not, according to this doctrine 
of yours, be members of that church which 
vou profeſs to believe in the creed, and of 
that © zruly apoſtolical church within whoſe pale 
% you had the happineſs to be born“.“ 

I eannot help remarking how theologically 
inaccurate this phraſe of being born within the 
pale of the church is; when you muſt know, 
that the gate by which every member is ad- 


mitted into the chriſtian church is chriſtian 


baptiſm. | | | 
« The third paſſage on this ſubjectꝰ (tra- 
dition), you add, © proves upon examination 
* not to be from Biſhop Pearſon, to whom I 
had inadvertently aſcribed itt.” You do 


me the juſtice, Sir, to ſay that I acknowledg-. 


| ed the miſtake to you as ſoon as I perceived 


it. It being a miſnomer only; as I informed 


| you in my letter dated on the 2oth of De- 


cember 1795, when I gave you the true rea- 
| fon which led me into that error, it was need- 
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leſs to repeat it. Since you have been pleaſed 
to comment upon it again, I ſhall beg leave 
10 tranſcribe what ſome gentleman, unknown 
to me, has thought proper to remark on the 
ſubject; which is identically the caſe, and 
what I informed you of myſelf. It is uſual” 
he ſays, © with moſt authors , previouſly to 
make collections on the ſubjeQ they mean 
* to treat; and it may eaſily happen to any 
“ perſon on ſuch an occaſion, in quoting a 
* paſlage, to put down the name of one au- 
* thor inſtead of another; which error paſſes 
* from the notes“ (which notes I told you in 
the above ſaid letter were made above twenty- 
five years ago) © to the work, and ſometimes 
« becomes in a manner irretrievable, In the 
© preſent inſtance, the writer has attributed 
* a work to Biſhop Pearſon, which moſt cer- 
© tainly he never wrote; but which it is e- 
& qually certain, is the production of a pro- 
. teſtant pen, and which, under its full title, | 
* and with the name of its real author, I have 
« no doubt will be found not only in the uni- 
* verſity libraries, but alſo in thole of ſome 
1 of your correſpondents, namely Breit's Tra- 
« dition neceſſary to explain and interpret the 
« holy ſcriptures, 1718, 8Vvo. When this point 
þ | 1 4 « js 
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0 js afcerigined; much of the Reverend con- 
« Ear inc triumph will ceaſe®.” 
You add however that © Some things muſt 
a be underſtood with conſiderable qualifica- 
« tion to render them any way conſiſtent 
„ with trutht.” You would have done well, 
Sir, to have told me what. thoſe ſome things 
were which appear to you inconſiſtent with 
truth. Such vague aſſertions will never ſa- 
tisfy a ſincere inquirer. I will repeat the 
paſſage. © It is evident from ſcriptures 
„ themſelves, that the whole of chriſtianity 
'« was at firſt delivered to the biſhops ſucceed- 
7 ing the apoſtles by oral tradition, and they 


"ere alſo commanded to keep it and deliver 


«© it to their ſucceſſors in the ſame manner. 


* Nor is it any where ſaid in ſeripture by St. 


1 Paul, or any other of the apoſtles that they 
« would either jointly or ſeparately write 
„ down all they had taught as neceſſary to 
fal vation; or-that they ſhould make ſuch a 
* compleat canon of them, that nothing ſhould 
* be neceſſary to ſalvation, but what ſhould 
* be found in thoſe writings I.“ 


* Gentleman's Magazine, OGobee wok p. 121. 
on 4 P. 37 , ' 5 - f 
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Now, 


Nov, Sir, 1 defy you to diſprove one 
ſingle ſentence of the whole paſſage. I need 
fay no more, as you have not attempted it. 


You tell me that I add that :/ this tradition | 


be interrupted; If tradition is here taken, 
* as in juſt conſtruQtion it ſhould be, in the 
© ]atitude of my premiſes, it now appears, 
* that, firſt of all, according to Dr. Walton, 
it muſt include all the verſions of holy 
« ſcriptures extant in all languages of the 
« world. To theſe we muſt add, agreeably 
* to Biſhop Coſin, the records, we may ſay 
* all the records or writings of the univerſal 
* church; for there is ſcarcely any book on 
« any ſubjeQ that does not tend in ſome de- 
« pree to confirm or illuſtrate the truth of 
© the ſcriptures. When tradition, in this 


« extent, fails; when all theſe books and mo- 
it numents are ſwept away from the face of 


e the earth, then poſſibly a fre/h revelation 
c may be neceſſary; and if it is, it will un- 
* queſtionably be imparted, to aſſure us that 
our preſent ſcriptures bave not been changed 
« ond corrupted. In the mean times it behoves 
« usto uſe the means, which gracious provi- 
« dence affords, for determining the canon 


* and the ſenſe of holy writ; and in ſettling 
* theſe 


169 
s theſe important points, ſo far as yet aps 
e pears, oral tradition is not our beſt auxi- 
cs liary“. 1 
Here, Sir, is your 1 at full length. 
If 1 repeat, the reader I hope will excuſe it, 
as he may readily perceive the cauſe. Thus 
then we find that tradition muſt, according to 
Dr. Walton, as you ſay, include all the ver- 
ſions of the holy ſcriptures ; and to theſe 
we muſt add, agreeably to Dr. Coſin, the re- 5 
cords, we may ſay” all the records, or writings 
of the univerſal church. But ſurely theſe 
two writers could never hold ſuch abſurd pro- 
poſitions! However you have brought them 
forward in ſupport of your hypotheſis, and 
call all this tradition? Well then, if all theſe 
writings be to be conſulted, becauſe “there 
« is ſcarcely any book on any ſubjeQ that 
« does not tend, in ſome degree, to confirm 
ce or to illuſtrate the truth of the ſcriptures,” 
who, in his ſenſes, can pretend that he under- 
ſtands the ſcriptures till he has read all the re- 
cords or writings of the wniverſal church ? | 
Who will ever attempt it? Nay who vill ever 
pretend to have examined all the ver/ions of 
ſcripture ? yet this he muſt do, if he will ſet 


. $5» | | 
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aſide the teſtimony of the Catholic Church, 
both as to the canon and ſenſe of the ſerip- 
tures. He will be forced to do all this by his 
own private examination of all theſe verfions, 
records, writings of the univerſal church. Do 
you think, Sir, that ſuch an attempt would be 
poſſible, and that it could ever be carried into 
effect? I will ſuppoſe a man gifted with all 
the endowments of nature beyond Solomon, 
with a mind improved to the higheſt pitch of 
cultivation, reading, collating, and digeſting 
the ſublime truths contained in the ſcriptures, 
from Geneſis to the Revelations, yet un-in- 
formed of which particular books are deemed 
eanonical by the catholic and which by the 
proteſtant church. I will ſuppoſe him con- 
verſant with every language, through which, 
have been tranſmited any documents of know- 
ledge, learning and ſcience; his memory 
ſtored with every hiſtorical fact, his judgment 
quick, penetrating and ſolid, finally his will 
devotedly bent upon the diſcovery of truth. 
I maintain that with all theſe natural aids and 
powers he would ftill be abſolutely incapable 
_ of aſſuring himſelf or others that a ſingle page 
of the whole was adtually inſpired by the 
| Deity; in that ſenſe of inſpiration under which 
a true chriſtian holds all the canonical books 
F779 | | £0 


6 
of the old and new teſtament to have been 
written by the ſacred penmen. He would be 
abſolutely incapable of diſcovering by the 
power of his intelleQual faculties, that the 
epiſtle of St. Jude (for example) which you 
reje( as apocryphal, was in reality not inſpir- 
ed any more than that of St. James, which 
you admit as canonical, was wricten by the 
immediate inſpiration of the Holy Ghoſt. 
For this reaſon do I preſume that St. Auguſ- 
tin (whom you appeal to ſo often) declared 
that he would not believe the goſpels them- 
ſelves, if the authority of the church did not 
oblige him to it®. And though be lived inthe 
duſky twilight of the fourth century, we may 
_ ſuppoſe be underſtood the letter, ſpirit, ſenſe, 
harmony, authority and ſublimity of the ſcrip- 
tures, as well as the ReQor of Middleton- 
Cheney in the meridian glow of this enlight= 
ened age. Yet after all, we ſee him poſitively 
declare that he would not believe them, if 
there were not an incontrovertible authority 
to coerce his aſſent. | | 

Hence if we come to reflect that God 
has impoſed upon all mankind indiſcrimi- 
nately one common duty of ſubmitting to, or 


# See bis words quoted more than once in this Letter. 
A a 2 believing 
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believing in all the articles of revelation con- 
"tained in the ſcripture; that to all he has 
Holden out the ſame motives of faith; to all 
the ſame threats of puniſhment for infidelity ; 
does it not neceſſarily follow, that to all he 
afforded the ſame means, the ſame rules, the 
ſame grounds: to aſcertain and build Ty 


faith upon? 
If the propoſitions revealed, which: de- 


mand our aſſent, were to be diſcovered, if 
their nature and effeAs were to be under- 
ſtood, if their truth were to be aſcertained by 
the exertion of natural abilities, then would 
the gift or bleſſing of divine faith be meaſured 
by the extent of the means to acquire human 
knowledge, and by the natural ability or will 
to make uſe of them. Yet all this preſuppo- 
ſes that we know what are revealed truths.” 
You will ſay * they are to be found in the 
* ſacred books.” True. But J. J. Rouſſeau 
will tell you that © books are an inexhauſtible 
© ſource of diſputes. . , . human language is 
not ſufficiently clear... The ſacred books 
* are written in an unknown language . TY 
* and is it not a very ſimple plain way of in- 
. ftruQting mankind, to be always ſpeaking to 
* them in a language they do not underſtand? 
% But ſomebody will lay; they are tranſlated. 
| | « A fine 


66 
« A fine anſwer indeed! Who is to aſſure 
«© me that theſe books are faithfully tranſſat- 
« ed; that i it 1s even PERL wy ſhould be 
at ſo* yo? 


You ſee, Sir, that this unfortunate lem 


leads direQly, if not to inſidelity, at leaſt to all 
uncertainty in religion, wherefore ſpeaking 


of the diverſity of opinions among chriſtians, 


1 ſaid, © Nothing proves more forcibly the 
« neceflity of a conſtant ſubſiſting tribunal to 
*« apply and determine the true ſenſe of the 
divine laws.” You preſume that © I mean 
* an infallible tribunal; otherwiſe I argue, 
* fo far as you know, without an opponentf.“ 
- Moſt undoubtedly I mean an infallible 
tribunal, for to riſk the great concern of my 


ſalvation upon one that is fallible, would be a 


moſt ſenſeleſs and hazardous line of conduct, 
in my opinion. It would be literally verifying 
what our bleſſed Saviour tells us by the mouth 
of St. Matthew. © If the blind lead the 
* blind, both ſhall fall into the ditchF.” I 


mean then a tribunal that, by a preſcription 


of above 1700 years, has enjoyed the right of 


ND which it has exerciſed, ever ſince 


* Emile, tom. 3. paſſim. | | | 
1 P. 33· e | * 
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days of the apoſtles, as conſtantly and evi- 
dently, as the Houſe of Lords in this nation 
has exerciſed its juriſdigion from its inſtitu- 
tion; and that if this right be abuſive, the a- 
buſe muſt be imputed to the apoſtles them- 
ſelves, and to Jeſus arches 1 explain paylelf 
more fully. 

As the apoſtles 1 could not 
preach either in all times, or in all places, 


they ſent diſciples to found churches, as they 


bad founded others themſelves; to exerciſe 
therein the ſame miniſtry, and the ſame au- 
thority, they. themſelves were inveſted with; 
they ordered the faithful to hear their paſtors 
and to obey them in the ſame manner, as they 


obeyed them themſelves. , Theſe paſtors thus 
afſociated to the apoſtles, choſe others to ex. 


erciſe with them, and after them, the apoſtolic 
funQion. This body of envoys of Jeſus Chriſt is 
 thereforeperpetval in its nature: always enjoy= 
ing the attributes, powers and privileges. By 
giving itſelf new members, it tranſmits to them 
ſucceſſively the ſame authority, which it bolds 
from. Jeſus Chriſt. This authority, always 
whole and entire, can receive neither increaſe 
nor di iminution; it is ſtill the ſame after 17 
centuries. If the church in the apoſtolic age 
had a Fg to judge. i it bath it ill: if this 


4 


right 


„ ) 


right be denied to the apoſtles, we muſt c con- 


clude that they uſurped it, as it is certain, in 


point of fact, that they did judge and decide. 
Having attempted to eſtabliſh the autho- 


| rity of the church on fat, I will endeavour 


now to eſtabliſh it on right, and to ſhew you 


that what our blefſed Saviour hath done, he 


ought neceſſarily to have done. When Jeſus 
Chriſt founded his church, it was not only for 


ſome few days, weeks, months or years. This 


great work, announced ſo many ages before 
band, prepared with ſo much ſhew, accom- 
pliſhed by ſo many prodigies, was not deſign= 


ed for a changeable and tranſitory inſtitution, 
but for an immutable and permanent eftabliſh. 


ment. Was it then agreeable to the good- 
neſs and wiſdom of God to overturn the u- 
niverſe, only to diſplay to many a momen- 
tary blaze of his divine light, which would 
dazzle and aſtoniſh, but not illuminate or di- 


rect them in the way of truth. The church of 


Jeſus Chriſt could not ſubſiſt without an ever- 
living authority to teach us what we are to 
believe, to put an end to diſputes, and to pro- 
ſcribe errors. Jeſus Chriſt therefore (whoſe 
wiſdom never belied itſelf) ought to have 


eſtabliſhed this authority. This church could 


ſubſiſt, but by a conſtant profeſſion of the doc- 
trine 


1 
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trine of Jeſus Chtiſt. Let us refled only of 
what it conſiſts. On one hand incomprehen- 
ſible doctrines; on the other a pure and per- 
fect morality. Now a viſible authority was 
_ equally neceſſary to maintain the faith of the 
one, as the practice of the other; therefore the 
perpetuity of the church neceſſarily ri org 
this authority. 

It was obvious to foreſee that the pride of 
man would naturally yield but reluQant ſub- 
miſſion to unfathomable myſteries; and that 
his paſſions would conſtantly war againſt the 
ſtrict morality of the goſpel. What other 
means then of repreſſing their attempts, than 
an ever ſubſiſting Itribunal, entruſted with the 
double charge of preventing any alteration in | 
the faith or corruption in the morals of the 
church, and inveſted with full power of con- 
demning thoſe who corrupt the one or deprave 
the other? The annals of the church prove, 
but too plainly, the neceſſity of this precau- 
tion. The hiſtory of 1700 ages is nothing 
but a recital of its combats. They were in- 
deed coeval with the apoſtles. J. J. Rouſſeau, 
- as I before remarked, avows this plainly. 

« The compilers of your articles” you 
ſay, © explicitly claim from the church autho- - 


rity 


. 57 5 | 

G iy in a cttranerfles's in Alz; but they wiſely 

00 declined to limit that authority“. * 

I am truly ſorry; Sir, that you have touch- 

ed upon this ſybje&, becauſe it reduces me 

to the diſtreſſing alternative, either of paſ- 
ſing it over in ſilence (which I would not wiſh 
to doin reference to you) or of making ſome 
neceſſary remarks at the hazard of diſpleaſing 
others. Whatever coniments I ſhall there- 
fore make upon it, I muſt refer my readers to 
you, as I obſerved before; for an apology: 

1 5 You. have given us, Sir, only the two firſt 
lines of the XXth of your 39 articles. The 
part you have omitted; to uſe yout own words, 

I beg leave toſupply®. | 
* The church hath power to decree rites 
ec or ceremonies, and authority in matters of 
faith.” So far you have tranſcribed the 
XXth article. The ſubſequent words you 
have omitted. And yet it is not Jawful for 
« the church to ordain any thing that is con- 
«© trary to God's word written; neither may 
© it ſo expound one place of ſcripture, that it 
© be repugnant to another.” Hence it may 
be ſuppoſed that the church is capable of or- 
daining things contrary to the word of God, 
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and of expounding one part of ſeripture ſo as 
to make it repugnant or a contradition to 
another. For every prohibition or caveat 
neceſſarily imports the poſſibility of the thing 
prohibited or cautioned againſt. As if the 
legiſlature were to forbid men to fly, or de- 
clare it unlawful to migrate from this life to 
the other, without dying. But who is to be 
the judge to determine when the church com- 
mits any ſuch unlawful ads? I preſume 
ſhe will not impeach herſelf. Every private 
man then may ere himſelf into ajudge of the 
dodtrine of his mother church; for upon this 

principle he is furniſhed with fair pretences 
for it. And it is in effect what Luther and 
Calvin did, when they pretended to reform 
the Catholic Church. And what many -of 
your clerical members, and others to my know- 
ledge, do at this day reſpecting the Athanaſian 
creed, though the VIII article aſſerts, that the 
< three creeds, Nice creed, Athanaſius creed, 
s and that which is commonly called the 
apoſtles creed ought thoroughly to be re- 
* ceived and believed; for they may be prov- 
« ed by moſt certain warrant. of rg ein- 
ture. 
What a large and noble field is here laid 


open for free-thinkers to exert themſelves, 
OP and 
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and triumph over church authority ! What! 
Is ſhe then capable, even of ſuch groſs abſur- 
dities, as by a contradittory interpretation of 
ſcripture to make one part of it repugnant to 

another ! If this be true, what muſt become of 
faith and religion? Muſt not free-thinking 
break in upon us, and indeed does it not break 
in upon us with haſty ſtrides, like an irreſiſti- 
ble torrent, when the church whoſe wiſdom 
and authority in interpreting ſcriptures ſhould 
be the main bulwark againſt it, is ſuppoſed 
even by known teachers not to be wholly in- 
capable of impoſing contradictions on her 
children-inſtead of revealed truths ? fot 
To me therefore it appears evident (with- 
out interfering with the opinions of any per- 
fon whomſoever) that the conſtitution of 
_ chriſtianity, and the ſpirit of the goſpel both 
tend to demonſtrate the authority and infalli. 
lity of the church. And I muſt add with St. 
Auguſtin, one of thoſe eminent fathers of anti- 
quity to whom you, Sir, appeal ſo often, that 
« I would not believe the goſpels themſelves, / 
* if the authority of the church did not in- 
« duce me to it“. And ſince he received 
the ſcriptures themſelves barely upon her au- 


* Contra Epiſt, Fund, tom. 6, cap. v. p. 1 18. Og 
We B b 2 | rity, 
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rity, it cannot be doubted but he believed ſhe 


might likewiſe be ſafely truſted with the inter- 
pretation of their true ſenſe and meaning. So 


that this learned and ancient father was far 
from ſuppoſing that ſhe could ordain any thing 


contrary to the word of God, or make the ſcrip- 
tures contradif themſelves. On the contrary. 
In the heat of his zeal for the church of God, 
be would have called it © an abominable and | 
« accurſed calumny ; full of preſumption and 

« deceit, void of all truth, wiſdom and rea- 
i ſon; idle, raſh and pernicious*.” And 
therefore to confound all ſuch i injurious ſuſpi- 


cions, and ſhew the entire conſidence he had 


in his guide, he made the forementioned de- 
claration; which in raiſing the churches au- 
thority to its higheſt pitch, places it aer its 
true and proper baſis. 

But with regard to an infallible wibe- 
nal,“ you add, * were it inveſted with ple- 
« nary power and plenary wiſdom, yet it may 


« yell be queſtioned whether the remedy 


« would remove the diſcaſef,” This indeed 
is a paradox. Would not the diſeaſe (that is, 
the diverſity of opinions on religious matters) 


* 
% 


* Enarrat, 2. in Pſalm 1c 101, tom. viii. oh 1146, 
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1 
be remedied by having the truth incontro- 
vertibly ſtated to them on which they might 
ſafely rely? But you ſay © the prophets were 
* infallible; and yet, notwithſtanding their 
< inſpiration, they were as little able totally 
to extirpate error, as to reform vice. 8 Our | 
e blefſed Lord was the way and the truth; 
e yet diſputes prevailed amongſt his ſollowers. 
„*The apoſtles were ivfallible ; nevertheleſs 
« falſe dofrines and ſchiſms ſoon deformed 
te the churches, which they planted®.”* | 

The prophets and the apoſtles were infal- 
lible, you ſay, yet they could not totally ex- 
tirpate error. All this is true. And why ſo ? 
| Becauſe neither prophets nor apoſtles had any 
power of coercion delegated to them. Per- 
ſuaſion was their only weapon. They could, 
and did teach truth; but they could not com- 
pel men to embrace it. In the times of the 
apoſtles; eyen as in theſe days, there were men 
who preferred their own private judgment to 
the voice of infallible authority. If Cerin- 
thus, for example, thought himſelf better in- 
formed than St. John, does this conceited 
opinion of his ſet aſide the authority of the 
apolile ? Or was that ee uſeleſs be- 
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cauſe ſome heretics, guided by their own pri- 


vate judgment, refuſed to ſubmit to it? In 


like manner neither the obſtinate perverſity 
of old women or learned men will ever ſet 
aſide the authority of the Catholic Church, 
or prove it uſeleſs, becauſe ſome particular 


| perſons prefer their own private judgment. 


The unity of chriſtian faith can only be 
preſerved by a common rule for avoiding diſ- 
ſenfion and difference. The rule of private 
judgment is neceſſarily productive of doubt, 
error and diſcord, as I have juſt obſerved; 
from which there is no probability of recover. . 


ing when the laſt appeal is made to the pri- 


vate judgment of the individual. It is no leſs 
curious than inconſiſtent with the adoption of 
this rule, to eſtabliſh a fixed ſyſtem. of doc- 
trines, to which your church demands ſubmiſ- 
fion in the moſt formal and ſolemn manner, 
by requiring ſubſcription to the 39 articles, 
as the act ſays, for avoiding diverſity opinions. 
For ſurely you will allow the abſurdity of ob- 


5 liging every man of ſo numerous a ſociety, 


as that of the Church of England is, to believe 
alike upon the whole chriſtian code, when 
every man of that ſociety is fundamentally 
intitled to think and determine the meaning 
| and 
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and effect of that code according to his own 
private judgment? 

When I ſaid that © to ſuppoſe our divine- 
te maſter would leave us ſuch an apple of diſ- 
* cord, fuch a ſenſeleſs ſyſtem, as laws with- 
out an ' infallible interpreter, “ is 10 repreſent 
« him as the moſt imprudent and moſt ignorant 
/ legiſlators,” you reply that © Whatever 
«. the Almighty has in one. period of time 
e thought good to do, it is not unworthy of 
* his wiſdom, under ſimilar circumſtances, to 
* do again. If he permitted the Jewiſh 
* church to conduct herſelf in conformity 
with his "ſtatutes, without the conſtant aid 
© of unerring expoſitors, he may have left 
« the chriſtian church, favoured as ſhe doubt- 
« Jeſs is, with a more full and clear revelation 
* of his will, to frame her faith and regulate 
et her. life by the light of his revealed word, 
« without eſtabliſhing a permanent and in- 
« fallible tribunal“.“ 

What you ſay reſjeaing the Jewiſh 
church is merely to elude. the force of an 
argument which preſſes you cloſely. Is it 
poſſible that the Almighty would bind the 
Jews to ſubmit to the decifion of the high- 


» f. 40, 41. 
| prieſt, 
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prieſt, under pain of death, when expounding 
the laws of Moſes, unleſs he intended by ſome 
means or other to keep him in the ways of 
truth, and on ſuch occaſions to render him 
infallible? St. John evidently ſuppoſes Cai- 


phas to have ſpoken from the immediate im- 


pulſe of the Holy Ghoſt. © And one of 


them named Caiphas, being the high-prieſt 


© that ſame year, ſaid unto them. . . And 
« this he ſpoke not of himſelf: but, being high- 
t prieſt that year, he propheſied that Jeſus ſhould 
die for that nation*®,” But then this obe- 


dience required of the Jews to the deciſions 


of the high-prieſt is evidently limited to the 
expoſition of the Moſaic lawf, The high- 


prieſt is no where authorized to decide on 


the perſon of their promiſed Meſſiah. On the 
contrary, the high-prieſt, as well as the reſt 
of the nation, are commanded to hear himf. 
Now the high-prieſt, pronouncing on the 


perſon of Jeſus Chriſt, was not expounding 
the Moſaic law, which he had à right to do, but 


was rejecling the prophet like unto Moſes, which 
he had no authority to do. On the contrary he 


vas bound to hear and obey the Ron 


he e appear amongſt them. 


1 5 You 
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You tell me that © you are afraid John of 
& ' Leyden, villain as he was, has not perfett 
* juſtice done him in my pages. That he made 
*« himſelf king of Munſter, by reading the bible, 
cc and preaching his opinions thereon, you do not 
« find related by my author“. Be pleaſed, 
Sir, to turn to Roſs's View of all Religions, 
p- 495» 406, and you will find all I ſaid of 
him verified?.” 
You then refer to my * concerning 


David of Delft. And though you add“ it has 


ce been your misfortune not to diſcover it, 


you are not however afraid,” you ſay, to 


„ pbelie the devil” when you conſent to give 
| them both up as deformed and hideous wretches. 
| But to what alas!“ you ſay, does all this 

e tend, but to verify the old remark? 
* Niacos intra muros peccatur, et extra.” 
It tends to prove the frightful conſequen- 

ces of private judgment. The errors and 


blaſphemies, which this principle has occa- 


| Hang, nen ſhocking to relate. 


P. 42. . 
He made himſelf Maſter of Munſter, i in 1 words 
39 king 0 of Munſter, But he aſſumed ſtill a higher title, for 
he called himſelf king of Jeruſalem, 5 
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5 The palladium of infidelity,” you fay, 


cannot ſecure to Rome the honor of FR 
* a city that is at unity with herſelf *,” 
Io talk, Sir, of the city of Rome 3s n non- 
ſenſe. The Catholic Church is effentiall one in 
the belief of all revealed truths of chriſtia- 
nity. Whatever difference you may refer to 
as exiſting among catholics. are ſuch as never 
have been determined by the church to have 
been primitively revealed by Chriſt. A diffe- 
rence in theſe indeed would do away "that 
unity of faith which is promiſed by Chriſt to 
laſt in his church till the end of time. I fully 
know that this unity cannot either morally or 
_ phyſically be preſerved where private judg- 
ment is to decide ultimately, although Vol. 
ſtered up into an external ſemblance of unity 
by a ſubſcription to n for wwe d di- 
verſity of opinions. 
„What clue,” you add, ee ſhall lead us 
s ſafe through the labyrinths of error ? What 
« polar ſtar, what faithful compaſs'{aall ena- 
ble us to ſteer our courſe on this ocean of 
« life? Next to the promiſed light and aſſiſ- 
'* tance of God's holy ſpirit, I confeſs I know 
no other or better you the judgment and 


. 


e the 
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the ee of every individual, fairly 
* employed upon the means of information 
„ within his reach; of which undoubtedly 


© the books of holy ſcripture are the firſt and 


bo principal, being alſo, in the main articles, 
« neither obſcure nor complexx. _ 

Why then, Sir, do you quarrel with Diſ- 
ſenters of any deſcription? Are. not their 
judgment and conſcience fairly employed, &c? 
If the ſcriptures be neither ob/cure nor com- 
plex in the main articles, how comes it to paſs 


| that there is ſuch diſagreement reſpeRing the 


ſenſe of them? What you are pleaſed to call 


a main article, is by thouſands called a main 


error ; aud they, like yourſelf, think they have 
ſcriptural proofs to ſupport their opinions. 
But why, Sir, do you not come forward with 


your own main articles of religion? Why keep 


us in the dark on ſuch a momentous ſubjeQ ? 
You, who f“ would not deſpairof convincing 


„ any candid and inteliigent member of the _ 
Greek church of the proceſſion of the Holy *'* 


« Ghoſt,” (which I ſuppoſe is a main article) 


cannot perſuade a ſingle anabaptiſt of the ne- 


ceſſity of infant-baptiſm? Why are not the 

{criptures as clear to theſe Diſſenters as to 
* Pa 44. | [1 9. ; 
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you? You, who reje& the authority of the 
Catholic Church, becauſe the ſcriptures are 
clear in the main articles, endeavour to make 
the Diſſenter ſubmit his judgment to your 
better information on a point which you your- 
ſelf allow cannot be found in ſcripture. This 
is not merely an abuſe of ſcripture, of which 
you ſeem ſenſiblev, but a natural and neceſ- 
ſary conſequence of that rule of faith which 
you ſtrive to eſtabliſh againſt us, although at 
the ſame time you completely contraditt your 
own afſertions, and abandon your own princi- 
ples when writing againſt the Difſentersf, 
* In eſtabliſhing, as we do,” you add, 

ſe this criterion of private judgment” you ſay, 
(addrefling yourſelf to me, and repeating my 
words, which are as follow,) “ I will be bold 
« to maintain that the greater part of your church 
* are ſhocked at the concluſion, when they reflect 
« on the fatal conſequences ariſing from it. Be 
« it ſo,” you anſwer, © It is very poſſible they 
© may alſo be ſhocked, when they hear of theft 
« and murder. And what then? f Why then 
the concluſion would be ſelf-2vident. If theft 
and murder were the effects of a principle 


i 9 44. 'F Defence in many places. 
+ P. 37, 5 
maintained 


maintained by you, would' you not be ſhocked 


at the conſequences ariſing from it? But for 


the evil conſequences which flow from private 
judgment, which you eſtabliſh, you are totally 
anſwerable: Thoſe who now diſſent from 
you, or may diſſent in future will only follow 
that principle. The moſt ſubtle 'reaſoning, 
the poſt deluſive eloquence, the moſt authori- 
tative aſſumptions will never clear you of the 
unanſwerable argument of all Diffenters [and 
Sub-difſenters in infinitum : that if it were 
lawful for you to ſeparate from your mother 
church; it is lawful for them upon the fame 
ground to ſeparate from you.— Neither you 
nor they even pretend to ſet up any other 
ground for ſuch [cparation than ** of 9 
Judgment. 

To your long harangue reſpetting our „l 
turgy from page 45 to 49 I ſhall give you this 
ſhort anſwer. Whatever 1s meant w convey 
inſtruction, information and exhortation to 
the people, is always given to them in the 
vulgar language of the country (as I told you 
before) throughout all the catholic world. 
The prayers and devotions made uſe of in pri- 


vate are always in a language which the reader 


underſtands. Beſides theſe general inſtruc- 
tions to inform ny ignorant what is done in 
| the 
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Do ſacrifice of the Maſs, they have it all fran- 
Nated into their mother tongue. Hence thoſe 
who think ſuch tranſlations conducive to devo- 
tion in their way, may join the prieſt in the 
ſame prayers from the beginning to the end. 
Every well-inſtruted catholic knows what the 
prieſt is doing: and thoſe, who chuſe it, may 
know what he ſays. 

Be pleaſed to obſerve that we hold (whe- 
ther right.or wrong is not the preſent que- 


ſtion) that the Maſs is a ſacriſice; that the 


prieſt alone is the miniſter thereof: that the 


people are only aſſiſtants for their own devo- 


tion and profit, but no ways neceſſary in the 
miniſtry. Such is the difference between [as 
crifice and common prayer, that reſpecting the 


_ farmer it was by God's own command, that 
there ſhould be © no man in the tabernacle of 


the congregation when he (the bigh-prieſt/ 
« goeth in to make an atonement in the holy 


.< place; until he come out and have made 


« atonement for himſelf, and for his houſes 


hold, and for all the congregation of Iſra- 
« el#.” And we find in the goſpel that whilſt 
Zacharias executed the prieſt” s office before 


God, te the whole multitude of the People 


_— 


} . 
5 Lerie xvi. 17. | 
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„ were praying vithout, at the time of in- 
½a: ü!!! SROQL YOU Feb 
What you advance from St. Paul is no- 
thing to the purpoſe, for he ſpeaks not of the 
liturgy, that is of a ſet and regular form of 
prayer (to which even the unlearned may 
know when: to ſay amen); nor of the reading 
of any prayers at all. Much leſs of the ſacri- 
 fice, or of a liturgy approved by the church; 
to which tlie faithful would not have any feru- 
ple to ſay amen, though they ſtood at ſo great 
a diſtance, that they ee not hear N 
the words of the prieſt. 

2 The whole chapter ers St. Paulf, which you 
make ſuch a parade of, is taken up with ex- 
| plaining two miraculous gifts, prophecy and 
tongues. Of the latter he ſaysf, © I thank 
my God, I ſpeak with tongues more than 
« ye all.” He calls it a 7 nk gifth, © a 
* ſign to them that believe notſ, given "ty 
- quently even to the laity in the beginning of 
the church. He commands it T, * I would 
« have ye all ſpeak with tongues,” * Forbid 
d not to ſpeak with tongues “v. And al- 
lows the uſe of it in the church, N 


— 
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* St. Luke l. ro, + 1 Cor. Hg t v. 18. 
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there be not above two or. three that ſpeak; 

fo that they ſpeak not all at once; and that 
there be an interpreter*. But he prefers 
prophecy before any of theſe extemporary 
prayers or inſtrutions by a miraculovs uſe of 
unknown tongues. For exlemporamy prayers in 
unknown tongues are equally incapable either 
of public authority, or of being underſtood. 

Hence it is moſt certain that the diſtinction 
you make in regard of pray ing, finging, and 
preaching has no foundation whatever . the | 

above chapter. 

Your indecent noteft, reſpecting the c cere- 
mony of baptiſm, which you haye copied from 
ſome vulgar traveller, as much prejudiced 
through ignorance as yourſelf, will appear cu- 
ious to thoſe who read throughout your let- 
ter your pretended reverence for holy ſcrip- 
ture. In all aQtions of great concern and 
moment, there are ceremonies of various 
kinds attached to impreſs on the minds of 
thoſe preſent a reſpe& and reverence for the 
objet before them. Can any one act be of 
.greater importance than that of the facrament 


»of: baptiſm, by which the infant or adult is 


freed from original fin, and made the adopted | 


. — . * 
20. 
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ſon of God? Spittle, it is true, is uſed on 


theſe occaſions. The prieſt touches the eyes, 


ears and noſtrils of the party with it, but does 


not dab it, as your traveller vulgarly expreſſes 
it, © on different parts of the child's face and 
« perſon.” This is done in imitation of our 
Saviour, who, with his /þ:ttle; cured the man 


who was deaf and dumb. © And they bring 
te unto him one that was deaf and dumb 
« And he took him aſide from the multitude; 
« and put his fingers into his ears, and he 
* ſpit, and touched his tongue. And look- 


« ing up to heaven, he ſighed, and ſaith unto 
« him” (which word the prieſt uſes alſo) 
* Ephaphatha, that is, © Be opened*.” And 
again, of the blind mant. © And he took 


« the blind man by the hand, and led him out 


« of the town; and when he had /p:z upon 
© his eyes, and put his bands W 85 5 he 
« aſked him, c. 

This may be a ſabjeg 0 of . to a 
Deiſt, Athieſt, or to the author you have co- 
pied. But for a chriſtian, an appointed paſtor 
of a pariſh; for a man, who almoſt at every 
line, profeſſes his reſpe& for the ſcriptures, to 
- ridicule what is done in imitation of ſuch high 


* Matk vii, 32,35- 1 Ibid, viii 23. 
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authority, muſt. be a matter. of aſtoniſhment 


and indignation to thoſe who caſually. turn 
their eyes to that inconſiderate and ſcandalous 
Io icy! ̃˙ ny b 36; 

It is melancholy indeed to find a perſon in 
your fituation, Sir, givinginto the refinements 
of this enlightened age, which has driven you, 
as I ſaid, beyond the line of decency in ſpeak-. 


ing with your unchriſtian traveller of the ad- 


miniſtration of the ſaerament of baptiſm. It 
may however be reformed language, for I 
find the Centoriators cenſure the ceremonies 
uſed therein, which they gathered from. the 
ancient fathers and writers of the primitive 
church © when the ſtream might well be ſtrong 
«. and clear, as it was ſo near the fountain 
® head*,” you ſay. Origen, Tertullian and 
St. Cyprian F are particular objects of their 

cenſure. Beza talking of theſe ceremonies in 


uſe with the primitive chriſtians calls them 


hiſtronicas ineptas, theatrical follies. The diſ- 
ciples of Beza, and your author, would not 
perhaps otherwiſe denominate many of the 
church ceremonies which You: n eee : 


| 1 to retain. 20 20 
P. 33. 5 15 
+ Serm. 1. cent, 3, cap. vi, col, 87. „e 
. bf I ſhall 
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1 ſhall bels over your criticiſm upon the 
Greek language“, yet I beg leave to reſt my 
opinion for the preſent on thoſe authorities 
to which I appealed before; viz. Dr. Wal- 
ton and Edward Brerewood, both of them, as 
you know, men of SU logging 
and probity. 

- To what you ſay 1 that « the nn of 
N ne new teſtament, writing for all the world, 
« choſe for the vehicle of their inſtruaions a 
language - underſtood over all the world,” 
J cannot accede to. St. Matthew wrote in 
Hebrew; St. Paul in Greek. Were either 
of theſe languages n over all 520 
| Wy 

'You add that“ Moſes was e in the 
ve! ſynagogues, or prayer offered up in a language 
that required a tranſlation to make it under- 
«ſtood by the unlearned, is an aſſertion ha- 
* zarded without proof.“ In the temple 
however the prayers, offered up by the high- 
prieſt i in the ſanQuary for the people, were 
not heard by them at all, as we are informed 
in the 16th chapter of Leviticus, verſe the 
17th. And accordingly upon this ground 
ſome part of our ſervice is read in 
VV + P., ga. 
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ſuch a manner, as not tobe heard by * peo- 
ple; the prieſt being on this occaſion the ſole 

miniſter thereof, the eee, ben God 
and them. | | 


% As no varrant of ae eee you tell 
me, <« is produced (reſpeQting the liturgy 
not compoſed in the mother tongue of the 


country) the inſpired advice of St. Paul, 
* added to the manifeſt reaſon of the thing 
* itſelf, ought to determine the praftice of 


« the univerfal church of Chriſt“. .. 
St. Paul, Sir, ſpeaks not of the liturgy, 
as has been already noticed. And as to what- 


ever he may ſay reſpetting preaching, it in no 


manner makes againſt us, as all our ſermons, 


exhoriations and inſtrufQtions are delivered in 


the vulgar tongue of the country. The ſame 
authority that ſanftions the baptiſm of in- 
fants, and the validity of baptiſm adminiſtered 
by a heretic, equally ſanctions our liturgy. 
To that authority, which St. Paul affirms to 


be the pillar and ground of trutht, we deem i it 
rational to ſubmit, that we may not be * toffed 


_ to and fro, and carried about with every 


e 
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t cunning craftineſs, at mo lie in wait 
tt todeceive.*” “ Siure: 

In the note at the ee che ſqm page 
Waere ee my words from Dr. Heylin's 
Hiſtory of the Reformation, and you remark 
that I had put the word ſevere for ſeveral. But 
how can you tell chat it was not an erratum 
of the printer, as well as the page referred to? 
However to accede to every trifle you catch 
at. Do you not believe that the laws enacted 
againſt the Iriſh Catholics were ſevere, and 
ſevere to exceſs? Mr. Burke did not heſitate 
to ſay, (of whom I ſhall ſpeak more. fully 
-hereafter) that they were © like Draco's laws, 

* written in characters of bloody.” 

But you chuſe, you ſay, © to wave all en- 
e quiry as to what controul our Engliſh Re- 
* formers might or might not poſſeſs over an 

* Iriſh parliamentf.” - “ Queen Elizabeth,” 


Who was ſupreme head of the church, and to 
whoſe ſpiritual juriſdiftion the preſent eſtab... 


liſhment owes its exiſtence, * conceived her- 
* ſelf obliged,” ſays Dr. Heylin, “in point 
* of piety that Ireland ſhould alſo be made 


bf. Erbe.! iv. 14. 
+ Speech to the Electors of Briſtol, 
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6; partaker of ſo great acbenelit.“ (The Re- 
Sn.“ The Iriſh parliament therefore 
* paſſed! an att for uniformity of common 

« prayer; with à permiſſion of ſaying the 
* ſame in Latin in ſuch church or places 
Where the miniſter had not the knowledge 
of the Engliſh tongue. But for tranſlating 
« it into Iriſh (as afterwards into Welch in 
« the gth year of this Queen) there was no 
„ care taken, either in this parliament or 
< the following. . . . The people by that ſta- 
<;tute/ are required; under /everal -penalties to 
* frequent their:cburches, and to be frequent 
ee at the reading -6f the. Engliſh. liturgy; which 
* they underſtandino more than they do the 
«maſs. By which means the Iriſh was not only 
« Kept in continual ignorance as to the: doc- 
* trine and devotions of the church of Eng- 
land, but we have furniſhed the papiſts 
* with an excellent argument againſt our- 
, ſelves, for having the divine ſervice cele- 
„ hrated in ſuch language as ms Ronny do 
< not anderflagd#, tc hel Prot do tet 
If you could peliibes chi amid: re li- 
gious matters you ought to have done it; for 
the Reformers, whe the  Queek” at their head, 
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without in approbation they durſt not at- 
tempt. any thing, were then actually making aj 3 
ſeparation from ihe mother church. To juſti- 4 
fy this ſeparation you told met, “ you were [2 
«<, compelled to it from matters not merely 4 

*, y70ng, but bighly. ſinful.” It was there- 14 

fore neceſſary for them to bring forward one, — l 
or more inſtances of finful corruption. One 
of theſe inſtances adduced by the firſt Re- 
formers and by yourſelf, is the liturgy in an 
unknown tongue. Yet this very fe inful cor- | 
ruption was committed by themſelves. 4 | | 
Fou werejconcerned,” you tell me, | 
* with a work of theirs, great and glorious as |. 
the world ever ſaw from the time that the 
«,, goſpel illumined the earth, the reformation. - | | 

« of the church from the errors of dark and. 

« barbarous ages f. f rect 


Truly 
% 
t Alluding poſſibly to the foundation of the late Biſhop | 1 
of Gloueeſter, who“ (as an elegant writer ſays) © has = | 
„ within theſe laſt twenty yeats, called forth new ſup- 9 
« porters of the charge of Romiſh antichriſtianiſm and I 
*© idolatry, Theſe have been hired to illuſtrate with 
«© their venal eloquence, arguments borrowed from the 
« fiery Whitaker, and the viſionary Mede. The biſhop's. 
** money has procured preachers; but it has not ſupplied 3 
- "8 "2 new powers of * or e * new 4 
| 2 -* licht 4 
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1 Truly bombaſt! 1 am not however, Sir, 
_ oY fo enamoured of the ſpirit of this enlightened : 


1 
= | - age as to be over fond of reform in any fixed 
8 eſtabliſhment. But could 1 even with you 
= FE diſcover a preference i in this enlightened age 
1 3 . over all former ages, I ſhould ſtill ſay that 
1 one only ſyſtem bids eternal defiance to all 


reform; and that is the conſtitution of chri- 
ſtianity, which our divine legiſlator left not to 
the amendments, emp afureng. or Bo. rent of : 


men. 3 
Sk. Peter 4 St. Paul, 2 you add, 
were by their life and their writings, chief 
w © pillars of the faith; yet when the apoſtle 
„of the Gentiles withſtood to the face the apo- 
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: «file of the circumciſion, the diſſimulation 
3 « of the one, or the cenſure wig We . 8 
10 hiv undoubtedly blameable .“ 
| 45 St. Jerome, Sir, informs us 1 u that the hea- 


8 n Forpbyry e n St. 1 


— 2 


20 es on EA of infinite * The names 
- * of Biſhop Montague, Biſhop: Parker, of Thorndike, - 


and above all, of Grotius;. will bear a great load of 
_* letures and ſermons in the other ſeale, before they 
can be entirely outweighed.” (p. 34, 38-)—An Inquiry 

| into the moral and political tendency of the Religion 

FE > _ Roman eee Bobioden, 1799, 

; I ] ; r OE F - 

E | | 8 : Comment, in Galat, tom, 2: cap, i id, col. 128. 
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St. Paul on this occaſion as you have done? 
But St. Auguſtin © whoſe rule,” you ſay upon 
another occaſion“, © is much better, which 
* often as it has been quoted, cannot be too 
ec often quoted,“ as St. Cyprian had done be- 
fore him, ſ6 far from blaming either of them, 
cotnmends the zeal of St. Paul and the humi- 
lity of St. Peter in the preſent inſtance. St. 
. Cyprian's words are. © For neither St. Peter, 
« whom our Lord choſe the firſt, and upon 
„Bom he built his church,” (remark thoſe 
words alſo) «©. when St. Paul diſputed with 
him of circumciſion, challenged inſolently 
3 arrogantly took any thing to himſelf, 
. <-/faying that he had the primacy, and there- 
« fore the later diſciples ought rather to obey 
«© himf.” St. Auguſtin expreſſes himſelf as 
follows on the ſame ſubjedt. That which 
« vas done by St. Paul profitably by the free- 
« dom of charity, the ſame St. Peter took in 
« good part by holy and benign godlineſs of 
« humilicy, and ſo he gave unto poſterity a 
« more rare and holy example, if at any time 
« perhaps they did amiſs, to be content to be 
% corrected by their juniors, than St. Paul to 
«© be bold and confident: even the inferiors 


+ P. 64. 1 Epiſt. LxxI. P. 195. | 
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in to reſiſt | their betters, for defending the 
truth of the goſpel, brotherly charity wert 


* preſerved?, oy 
Some people, Sir, and I dare. ſay you are 
of the number, ſuppoſe that St. Peter could 
not be ſuperior to St. Paul, being ſo repre- 


hended by bim. The Fathers however often 
adduce it as an example to ſuperiors to- bear 
with humility the reprehenſions and controul 


of their inferiors. For as St, Auguſtin ſays, 


that the bleſſed martyr St. Cyprian, who walk- 


ed awry touching the re-baptiſm of thoſe 


who were chriſtened -by heretics, could not, 


nor would not be offended to be admoniſhed 


and reformed in that point by bis companions 


and inferiors, much leſs by a whole council. 
« We have learned,” ſays he, © that St. Pe- 
ter the apoſtle, in whom the primacy of the 
« apoſtles by excellent grace is ſo pre-emi- 


© nent, when he did otherwiſe, concerning 


« circumciſion, than the truth required, was 
« correQed by St. Paul the later apoſtle... . 
* I think (without any reproach. unto him) 
« St. Cyprian the biſhop may be compared to 


St. Peter the apoſtle; however I ought ra- 
© ther to fear leſt I be injurious to St. Peter. 


E Tom, 2. lib, 1, epiſt. 19. col. 79, 80. F; 
For 


( 203 ) | 
„For who knoweth not that the primacy of 
« the apoſtleſhip is to be preferred before 
« the dignity of any biſhop whatſoever ? But 
© if the grace of the chairs or ſees differ, yet 
« the glory of the martyrs is one*.” 

Hence it is evident that the inferior, 
though not by office and juriſdiction, yet by 
the law of brotherly love may reprehend his 

| ſuperior. A virtuous perſon may tell a pre- 
late, though ever ſo dignified, or the greateſt 


: prince on earth their faults, and they ought, 
as they often have done, to take it in good 


part; eſpecially when dictated by zeal, as was 
| that of St. Paul. It is thus the ancient fa- 
thers commented upon this pallage, as 1 ob- 
ſerved before. Os 
Our reformers,” you ſay, © were men, 
« and had the faults and infirmities of men; 
* nevertheleſs if we ſearch from the time of 
« the apoſtles to the days of Elizabeth, very : 
« few will be found ſuperior in learning, in 
© abilities, and in piety to Archbiſhop Cran- 
© mer and his venerable compeers; many of 
% whom, like the apoſtles, ſealed the fincerity 
of their faith with their blood,” To this 


Ton. vii. de baptiſmo contra Donatiſtas, lib, 2. cap. 
1. col. 390, 391. | TP. 54. 55. | 
| Ee 2 gratuitous 


„ 

gratuitous aſſertion, I fear not to anſwer that 
' whoever reads the hiſtory of their lives and 
tranſations, and does not ſee through that 
thick medium of prejudice as yourſelf, will 


not heſitate to pronounce, that if the apoſtles . 


had conduQted themſelves in the like manner, 


there would not be at this day a chriſtian in 
the world. And for this purpoſe, fear not 


to appeal to Burnet, Collier, and others of 


your own cloth, impartially weighed ap Sond 


lubjett, as I ſaidÞ, 


| * That it may not appear an invidious and ill-· founded 


aſſertion, I ſhall beg leave to make a few ſhort remarks 
on the life and tranſactions of Archbiſhop Cranmer. If. 


candour and ſincerity in all our actions, in this life, be 


among the firſt duties which the law of nature impoſes 


on us, and particularly on thoſe of the higheſt ſituations, | 


how much more cogent, are they when applied to the re- 


ligious homage we owe to the Deity. 


Diſſimulation and hypoeriſy i in an affair iof "ENT im- 


portance is undoubtedly a crime of the firſt magnitude, 
T wiſh I could acquit Cranmer of both, bur facts will 


ſpeak for themſelves, The challenge i is given; and who- 0 
ever pleaſes, may accept it. Theſe two capital deſects 


in the man we are ſpeaklng of were ſo notorious that 


Burnet muſt have had a forehead of braſs to write of 


him as he does. That he was a man of great candour. 
Nu He never diſſembled his opinion or diſowned his 
om friend, " He never dt eie, his opinieas Certainly: 

| not, 


* 205 5 
* Ma are now arrived, I: ſay, Sir, 


a 


not, if being a Lutheran in kis heart, and a Catholic in 
his outward practice, be no diſſi mulation. It is a noto- 
rious fact that during the 13 years of the life of Henry 
VIII. be conformed entirely to the public worſhip, as 
| practi ſed in the church of Rome, although he deemed 
it the height of abomination. It behoved him fo to do, 
as he knew how inexorable the king was upon the point 
of religion, and he was not then prepared to die a 
martyr. As uſual; under the old ſyſtem, he took an oath 
of obedience to the Pope, with a mental reſervation, ne- 
ver to keep it longer than neceſſity required. So much 
for his diſſimulation. He newer diſowned his friend. Anne 
Boulen had been his friend and protectreſs; yet when ſhe 
fell into diſgrace with Henry, he never intorpoſed in her 
behalf farther than by letter to the king, in which he 
ſaid © he wiſhed-ſhe had been innocent; and ends with 
a poſtſcript, in which he expreſſes his ſorrow that 
the crimes of which ſhe was accuſed; were ne . 
her, as he had been informed. 5 

This is a ſtain upon Cranmer's n whidh Bur- 
net himſelf ſeems aſhamed of, and endeavours  to-wipe- 
off by ſaying that Queen Anne had declared to-Cranmer 
her antecedent contract with the Lo rd: Perey, which im- 


plied the nullity of that with the king. Nevertheleſs it 


is ſtated upon incontrovertible authority“, that no ſuch 
pre contract had ever taken place, Burnet denies none of 


theſe facts, and Cranmer, who was privy to alb that had 


paſſed, could not be ignorant of them. Now Cranmer 
muſt have been ſenſible that Anne's e could not 


F Collier, vol. 2. ran, p- 117. 
be 


cc at ; 


„ 
« at u what 1 moſt. truly denominated a very 
abſtruſe 


be a free a2. For when ſhe made it (if ſhe made it at all) 
ſhe was under ſentence of condemnation, and as 'Burnet 


obſerves not yet recovered of 'the terror which the judg- 
ment of death had ſeized her with. Add to this that the 


law had condemned her to be burnt, and the mitigation 
of the ſentence depended upon the king's mercy. Cran- 
mer therefore could not but reflect that in theſe circum- 
ſtances ſhe might eaſily be prevailed upon to confeſs 
whatever was ſuggeſted to her, as a means to ſave her 
life; or at leaſt obtain a mitigation of her puniſhment, 


And this might have been a proper moment for an arch- 


biſhop to aſſiſt an oppreſſed perſon, from whom a diſtur- 
bance of mind on the one hand, and the hopes of having. 
mercy ſhewn her on the other might eaſily extort a con- 

ſeſſion contrary to truth. But Cranmer could not praRtiſe 
virtues he was a ftranger to. He had not even the cou- 
rage to lay before the king the contradiction there was 
in the two ſentences pronounced againſt her. One which 
condemned her to death as an adz/zre/s, and the other 
which declared ſhe had never been his avife: Burnet 


| rakes alſo a great deal of pains to exculpate Cranmer for 


ſigning the death of the Admiral, the Protector's brother, 
in the reign of Edward VI; and for meddling in the 
cauſe of blood eontrary to the canons of the church. But 
he declines coming to the main point. For if Cranmer 
were to be excuſed, it ought not to have been merely for 


violation of the canons, which indeed as archbiſhop he 


was bound above all others to have had a better regard 
for, but for having violated he law of nature, ſacred even 
among pagans, of not condemning a perſon without hear- 


662% } 


« abſtruſe ® ſubjett, the dofrine of tranſub. 
* ſtantiation. And indeed,” you add, © this 
© very circumſtance, that the ſubject is ab= . 


— 


ing his defence. But Cranmer, in ſpite of this law, con- 
demned the Admiral. and figned the death-warrant for 
his execution. Ought not ſo eminent a Reformer in this 


caſe likewiſe to have ſtood up againſt ſuch a barbarous 


practice? 
To make an end however of this ſhort ſketch of his 


character, at the death of king Edward he ſet his hand to 


| his laſt will, in which the Princeſs Mary his ſiſter was cut 
off from the ſucceſſion. - Burnet ſuppoſes that the Arch- 
biſhop ſet his hand to it with great reluctance, and ſeems 


to think it a ſufficient excuſe that he committed ſuch un- 


warrantable things with ſome ſcruple. However the Coun- 


cil, of which he was the head, gave orders to arm the 
people againſt Queen Mary, and maintain the title of 
Lady Jane Grey. For this offence he ought to have been 


tried, and not for his religious opinions. But ſuch was 
the temper of the times; and it ought to be remembered 
that the writ de heretico comburends, or bringing people 
to the ſtake in ſuch circumſtances, was not repealed till 
the days of Charles II. which ought to have been a pri- 
mary act of the Reformation; religious liberty being the 
foundation on which it was intended to be raiſed ; yet, 
no code of laws in the known world can ſhew ſo much 
rigor and cruelty as the laws of reformed England and 
Ireland againſt thoſe, who exerciſe religious WR 
diſſenting from their reformed ſyſtem. 
* I ſaid that it “ was an abſtruſe ſubjeR, and fuch a 
« one as J avas Hirtle qualified to enter upon. 
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© ſiruſe is one preſumptive argument againſt 
* the truth of the'doQrine®,” 

Wich che Jew, Sir, the infidel, or he mo- 
dern philoſopher the ſubjea may be abſtruſe, 
but for a miniſter of the goſpel, © a ieward of 


„ the myſteries. of Godft;” a diſpenſer, of 


myſteries equally if not more impenetrable; 
who teaches fit is to be preſumed) that his 
flock is to ſubmit © to the obedience of 
8 faith}; ;” that © faith is the ſubſtance. of 
« things hoped for, the evidence of things not 
« ſeeny;”” That their faith ſhould not ſtand 
«© on the wiſdom of man, but in the power of 
« of God; ;” whoſe very profeſſion it is © to 
« make all men ſee what is the fellowſhip of 


* the myſtery which: from the beginning of 


«the world hath been hidden in God T.“ 
« How unſearchable are his judgments, and 


© his ways paſt finding. our“ “ I 1. ſay, for 


ſuch a perſon to objett to a doarine becauſe 
it is abſtrufe, muſt appear the height of in- 
conſiſtency, and muſt expoſe you to the cen- 
ſure of the believer, . the ſneer of the. inſide, 


_ a hit Ro render „ ene bn 
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What! Can you believe that the divinity 
of our bleſſed Saviour lay. concealed under 
the humanity hypoſtatically united to it on a 
croſs, and boggle at believing them under the 
ſigns in the Euchariſt, becauſe it appears to 
you, as it did to the incredulous Jews, a hard 


| ſaying? Can you believe that the word, was 


made fleſh, and deny that the ſame omnipotent 
power can change bread into his fleſh without 
deſtroying the accidents of bread ? - | | 
« You acknowledge however a myſtery - 
« in the bleſſed euchariſt®.” If fo, you ac- 
knowledge ſomething abſtruſe if abſtruſe, we 


have a preſumptive argument, according to 


your method of reaſoning, againſt the doc- 


. IE. 3 — — on OS 5 
5 i | 


trine of the euchariſt. For you ſay © It is 
« ſurely not credible, that an inſtitution, de- 
« ſigned for general uſe, ſhould be in itſelf 
© ſo difficult to explain or comprehend f.“ 
You add © Here is a bodily ſubſtance bro. 
« kenf.” Pray what bodily ſubſtance? You 
either ſpeak of a bodily ſubſtance broken be- 
fore the conſecration, or after it. If the for- 
mer, it is foreign to the purpoſe, for you 


| ſpeak not of the euchariſt. If the latter, you 
beg the queſtion with a vengeance, preciſely 


PF. 55. T7 + Ibid. t Thid. 
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as you did in your Defence*, when you faid, 
What was the wafer is literally that very 
« ſame body before our eyes.” © And yet it is 

4 admitted,” you ſay, © that the body, which 
© jt is ſaid to be, cannot be broken.t” Ad- 
mitted! By whom, I pray you? By yourſelf 
only who are for ever making ſuppoſitions 
for, and imputing principles to your adverſa- 
ries; principles which they utterly reje&. 
Our doftine relative to this point is clearly 
and explicitly contained in the hymn compo- 
ſed by St. Thomas of Aquin above goo years 
ago. Nulla Rei fit ſciſſura, figni tantum fit 
. fraftura.” Not the thing, but the fign alone 
is broken. This, Sir, is what we believe and 
teach. If we err with St. Thomas, be pleaſed 
to prove, and not ſuppoſe it. Hazardous aſ- 
ſertions and vague ſuppoſitions are, as you 
muſt know, wretched ſubſtitutes for argu- 


ment. 
So much for your objeQton relative to 


the body. I will now attend to what you ſay 
reſpetting the blood. © Here is blood that 
« is not bloody; blood ſhed, and therefore ſe- 
e parated from the body; and yet in that blood 


„„ | + Letter, p. 55. 
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* the whole body is contained and | receiv- 


„ ed*!” If in the fertility of your imagina= 
tion you can catch at any thing like an abſur- 


dity in your adverſary's tenets, you think your 


work is done, and your triumph complete, to- 
tally unaware of the concluſions which flow 


from the premiſes; concluſions which mili- 


tate ſo forcibly and palpably againſt your own 
creed, that a man muſt truly be a feeble op- 
ponent, who cannot both diſcover and retort 
them upon yourſelf, 4404 es $273 

As there is, Sir, no queſtion of blood in 
its uſual and natural ſtate, what you drive at 


muſt be either the aQtual or poſlible exiſtence 


of blood in any. ſtate without being bloody, 


taking the word bloody ods to its Com | 


mon acceptation. 

This, I ſhould preſume, is fairly ſtating 
the queſtion. Now permit me to aſk you, 
what does the reſurreQion body, that body 
which riſes a ſpiritual body, conſiſt of? Our 
bleſſed Saviour tells us, as related by St, 


Luke, that his body had both fleſh and bones. 
He roſe then a per/eft man, and with whatever 
was requiſite for the perfection of his body 


and human nature; with fleſh, bones, blood, 
FP. 55. 56. 
FE. but 


ni 


(ine 
but, as St. Auguſtin adds we muſt except core 
rußtion. His reſurrettion body was then as 

to the ſubſtance and conſtituent parts the ſame 
as on earth, and his body in heaven is now 
the ſame as his reſurreftion body; the ſame 
as to the ſubſtance, not ſo as to all the quali- 

ties; for again, according to St. Auguſtin, 

the divine power can take away from the vi- 


lities he pleaſes, leaving others to remain, 
Hence the corruptible body is to become in- 
corruptible, the paſſible impaſſible; the un- 
wieldy (if I may uſe that word) is to be en- 
dowed with agility like a ſpirit, ſo that we may 


—_— . * fleſhly, bones without being boney, and 


„ : {owns the principle of corruption ' implies no 
5 more imperfection than fleſh or bones freed 

from the ſame principle. © But bloody in the 

ſenſe of your objeftion ſuppoſes the blood to 


tien. 
Lou 0 jut before el rai * REDO 
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= + P, 55, 
5 ſenſible 


- ible and traQable nature of bodies what qua- 


at leaſt with as much propriety ſay of the 
heavenly body * here is fleſh without being 


* blood without being bloody.” Blood freed 


retain its n 8 ms a EH 


4 ſtantiation . . involves the ſenſible ob- 
_ "0m in a 60s be * N then? Are in- 


2 


63) 


ſenßble objects involved in myſtery more 
eredible? The manna#, which vas a type of 
the euchariſt, was a ſenſible object, yet it was 


involved in myſtery for it had different taſtes, 


though one and the ſame thing. The re ſur- 


retion body of Chriſt was a ſenſible object 
involved in myſtery. For though it appeared 


to have the ſame qualities as were common to 


other human bodies, it could ſuffer no more. 
It was impaſſible, and incorruptible. A ſen- 


fible object then, though involved in myſtery, 
does not in the leaſt render the eat as 
you ſuppoſe, the leſs credible. ' + - 


The note, which you have Galina is 
ee Having ſaid in your Defence, p. 


8, to which you now refer, There is no ſen- 


* ſible repreſentation of a bleſſed body once 


c vifible on earth, now exalted to heaven, bur 


* the wafer, what was the wafer, is literally 


d that very ſame body before our eves,” I told 


you that you muſt mean reſemblance between 


the ſign and Chriſt's bleſſed body; neither is 


it any ways neceſſary, for ſacraments are ſigns 


from the inſtitution of Chriſt, not from any 
natural or real connettion or reſemblance 


between the ſign and the thing ſignified], If 


2 Exod, x „ p, $$» + My Letter, Ps 35» | 
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then you do not mean reſemblance, as I ſaid 


before, your argument is nugatory. Taking 


advantage however of my words, you pretend 


that Il miſtook your meaning, and therefore, 
you add, with an air of diſdain, that“ my re- 


*-marks grounded on this —— require no 


20 further notice “.“ 
- The fa& is, Sir, that you Rr not * | 
them, or you would not have been reduced 


to ſuch a pitiful ſhifth. Is not the exterior 


appearance of bread as good a ſign of Chriſt's 
body, as it would be if the ſubſtance of bread 
ſtill remained? I told you that the ſenſes are 


often deceived, and gave ſeveral appoſite 
examples in proof of it. Vou catch at one 
only, and endeavour to prove that it is not 
* the ſight, but the touch, that is the proper 
* criterion of the magnitude and form of 


bodies.“ I muſt again repeat, what I told 


you before, that | the judgment of the ſenſes, 


| | ode) bot agd oc 
o 
+ Of the two, the Trinity! ee the more repugnant . 
to our feeble judgments, We may conceive that Omni- 
potence can convert one ſubſtance into another, but how | 
three can be one, or one three, v we can never reconcile to 
our limited e 5 
7 CoA tout 
U ; ; 1 nitude 


7 


* the E criterion of the ſubſtance, mag- 


6 e Þ 5 
nitude and form of bodies. I. preſume no 


touch ever ſpanned the ſun, which was one of 


| the examples I gave, and to which you allude, 
To what purpoſe then do you. quote the phi- 
loſopher Lock, or the recorded fact in the 
Tatler, that © a blind man, who could by feel. 
« ing unerringly diſtinguiſh between a cube 
© and a ſphere, would not, upon firſt gaining 


© his ſight, know the one from the other, by 


« that ſenſe alone“? Permit me to aſk you; 
would a perſon deprived of feeling be able to 


diſtinguiſh between a cube and a ſphere? 
By his eyes, you will anſwer. Then not only 


the touch, but the ſight is the proper criterion 
of the magnitude and form of bodies. 

« But in the preſent caſe,” you add; 
« three or four of our ſenſes, duly: diſpoſed, 
« andduly exerciſed about their proper ob- 
« jets; concur to aſſure us, that what is be- 
« fore our eyes is a ſubſtance totally different 
* from what the Church of Rome, by an ar- 
« ticle of faith, declares it to bet.” 


What if a dozen ſenſes tell us that it ap- | 


pears to be bread, when revelation aſſures us 
that it is not bread, to which ſhall we give 
our aſſent? Unleſs you can prove, Sir, that 


P. c6. + P. $5. 
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e God cannot effect any * contrary 
to the repreſentation of our ſenſes, your argu- 
ment from them is irrelevant and inconcluſive. 
The ſenſes, as I obſerved in my Letter“, gave 


a wrong information of the perſon who ap- 
peared to the women at the ſepulebre. For 


they took him for a man, as St. Mark informs 


us}, though he were an angel. If you re- 


ply it was ſtill a man, I anſwer again he was 
not that man the appearances exhibited. An 
appeal then to the ſenſes in order to aſcertain 
the ſubſtance of objects is proper, where there 
is no ſupernatural interference and ſuſpenſion 
of the courſe of nature. But when men 
know that God himſelf interferes in a ſuper- 
natural manner, ſuch appeal is wanton and 


preſumptuous. Faith then muſt command 
our judgment; for to ſet up the teſtimony of 


our ſenſes in contradiction to the word of 


God would be blaſphemous preſumption. 


The queſtion then is, not what the ſenſes re- 
preſent. In that we are agreed; os what 
does revelation ſay ?. 

I I now revert to what you ſaid, page 36, 


befor I proceed farther, which is as follows. 


„„ 1 
+ St. Math. xxviii, 2, + 


«c It 
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« t i is another indulpicious circumſtance re- 
i: « ſpelting this queſtion,” (tranſubſtantiation) 
* that we are obliged herein to renounce the 
e evidence of our ſenſes; ſo that if tranſub- 
* tantiation is true, nothing elſe can be prov- 
ed; and if any thing elſe can be proved, 
* tranſubſtantiation is not true.” The truth 
of tranſubſtantiation, Sir, hinders no more 
the truth of other things perceptible by our 
ſenſes, than the truth of any myſtery, that is 
above our reaſon, hinders the truth of things 
that are within the reach of it. Neither is 
there any fault either in the eye or in the ob- 
jet. The fault lies in the heart and under- 
ſtanding, if it preſume to queſtion the divine 
veracity; and, contrary to the infallible reve- 
lation of God, to believe that to be bread which 
he declares to be his body in ee and ex- 
preſs words. 
Tran ſubſtantiation is a myſtery, which; 
like the incarnation, exerciſes my faith, but 
ſtaggers it not; nor makes me doubt of any 
one truth I know of. Nay. On the contrary, 
they, who deny it, may with the ſame obſti- 
nacy deny the Trinity, the reſurre&ion and 
every other myſtery of the chriſtian religion, 


which are too often lampooned, and as ſtrongly 
Gg „ 
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controverted by Jews and Socinians, as tran» 
ſubſtantiation is by you. 

To what purpoſe have you ek Tertul- 
lian“ reſpeQing an appeal to the ſenſes? No 
catholic denies that the taſte and appearance 
of bread and wine remain after conſecration. 
But in this, as in all the myſteries of the chri- 
ſtian religion, their ſenſes yield to divine re- 
velation, Did Tertullian however believe 
that we did not receive the fleſh and blood 
of the Lord in the euchariſt ? Let him ſpeak 
for himſelf. He ſays}, © Our fleſh eats the 
« body and blood of Chriſt, that our fouls may 
© be fattened with the Godhead.” _ 

«« The deſign of St. Johnf,” you ſay, © in 
t his firſt epiſtle, was not to deliver any new 
*_Jo&rines, but to warn the brethren againſt 
« falſe prophets.” Read, if you pleaſe no new 
commandments. They are the words in the 
text which you quoted. Read alſo for falſe 
Þrophets, in Pee: ſecond reference to * John, 


ſeducersſſ. 


3 57. 
+ «© Caro corpore et ſanguine Chriſti veſcitur, ut et 
« anima de Deo ſaginetur,” (De reſurrec. carnis, cap. 


++ P, 57. 22S 3 Jobs 11.7. 
! Ib, ii. 26, 
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* Simon Magus,“ you add, “ and his fol- 
® lowers denied that Chriſt was come in the 
« fle/h*.” But this may be underſtood of any 
other falſe prophets, as Cerinthus, Ebion, 
Kc. as well as of Simon Magus, and of any 
other error which they broached; for it is not 
proved that the ſecond and third verſes are 
an explanation of the firſt, any more than the 
eighth verſe. © He that loveth not, knoweth 
*.not God; for God is love,” which is a 
ſimilar expreſſion upon quite a different ſub. 
Jet. Theſe remarks would not be worth no- 
tice, if it were not to ſhew how adreit and 
dexterous you are in your own cauſe, 
However St. John moſt certainly confutes 
theſe heretics from the ſenſes, becauſe no re- 
velation interfered. Where it does, we muſt 
abide by it. mw” 

But you“ ſuppoſe a piece of wax convert- 
« ed into a bullet of lead, with all the pro- 
« perties of lead. This would be called a 
« miracle. Suppoſe another piece of wax 
« alſo turned into a leaden bullet, but retain- 
© ing the colour, weight, and other qualities 
«® of wax. Now in this caſe (granting for a 
« moment the poſlibility of it,) I think no 


* 1 Jehn iv. 2, 3. 
G g 2 « one 
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1 one would hefitate to ſay, there were two 
* miracles, or a double miracle. The change 


o 


« of one ſubſtance into another is confeſſed 


© to be a miracle. But this by na means ne- 
« cefſarily includes in it that other miraculous 
* circumſtance, that what is in truth lead, 

e poſſeſſes all the properties of wax. And 
* this ſecond miracle (ſecond in conſideration, 


I mean, though not produced by a fubſequent 


act) “ bas apparently no other uſe, but to de- 


* feat the former, ſo far at leaſt as to preclude 


« the poſſibility of proving it. Tis: applica- 
tion is obvious “.“ 7285 | 

Will you preſume, Sir, to aſſert that God 
cannot turn a piece of wax into a leaden bullet, 
which however ſhall retain all the external 
appearances of wax? Could you do this, your 
argument would be to the point. Suppoſe we 
ſhould grant that two miraculous effedts are 
produced by the ſame operation. What then ? 
But © the ſecond,” you ſay, © has apparently 
* no other uſe but to defeat the former, ſo far 
« 2t leaſt as to preclude the - poſſibility of 
« proving it.” But, be pleaſed to obſerve» 
we never meant to prove it by the ſenſes. It 


P. 59, 60, 
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is a 1 and therefore begond tha reach 
of reaſon. 

Chriſt's viſible miracles were certainly 
appeals to the ſgnſes, but, as T obſerved, muſt 
myſteries“, and ſacraments be ſo too? Here, 
Sir, you endeavour to perſuade your readers 


that you have anſwered my argument by con- 


fidently, and without the leaſt proof, afſerting 
that © the myſtery of the Trinity is totally out 
* of the queſtion.” However if ve ſhould 
grant, as you ſeem to wiſh us to do, that our 
ſenſes are infallible rules to guide our judg- 
ment, then the myſteries of the incarnation 
and the trinity are done away; for, though 
the ſenſes repreſent our Saviour as a man, they 
neither repreſented him as God, nor how he 
was conceived. The ſame may be ſaid of the 
Trinity. They are therefore ſtritly in point. 
If our ſenſes be not an infallible criterion to 
reſt our judgment upon, as moſt certainly they 
are not, then, Sir, all your arguments fall to 
the ground. Permit me to aſk you, can al- 
mighty God or can he not order things ſo, 
that to our ſenſes the appearance of ſubſtance 


may be repreſented, when in reality there is 


* If they were, they woul not be myſteries, 
5 P, 42. 
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no ſubſtance preſent? If ſo, why eonclude 
from the repreſentation of the ſenſes a neceſ- 
ſary connexion with the ſubſtance ? 
For it muſt be obſerved that you are here 
. arguing from the very nature of the thing; 
which in fact is, that © miracles being ap- 
« peals to our ſenſes, without believing our 
« ſenſes we can truſt to no miracles.*” But 
this I think I have already diſproved by ſeve- 
ral examples. I will however adduce two 
more in addition to the reſt. St. Peter was 
impriſoned in Jeruſalem. * The night be- 
„ fore he was to be delivered up to the peo- 
« ple, an angel came to him as he laid aſleep 
„ bound with two chains, and /miting him on 
« the fide, raiſed him up, and bid him follow 
* him. Whereupon his chains fell off from 
*« his hands, and when they came to the iron 
« pate, which led to the city, it opened of its 
© own accord. But as ſoon as they came to- 
« gether to the end of the firſt ſtreet, the 
c angel diſappeared; and then it was that St, 
« Peter knew for certain that God had ſent 
« an angel to deliver him*.” 
Here then is a fact, wherein St. Peter both 
believed and diſbelieved the information of 


{a 


Acts xii. 
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his ſenſes. For it is certain that no ſenſation 


either of ſeeing, hearing, or feeling could in- 
form him that it was an angel, whom God had 


ſent for his deliverance, On the contrary, 


had. he judged according to the informa- 
tion of any of his ſenſes; he muſt have fallen 
into an error, in believing that he felt, heard, 
and ſaw a man. Yet at the ſame time he be- 
lieved his eyes, and had nothing but his eyes 
to truſt to in believing, that he ſaw two mira- 


cles wrought in favor of him, viz. the falling 


off of his chains, and the iron gate flying o- 
pen of its own accord. b 
When Joſhua, who took the angel to be a 
man, and aſked him, © Art thou for us or for 
* our adverſaries?” was told he was not a 
man, but © a captain of the Hoſt of the Lord, 
« he fell on his face to the earth, and did 
« worſhip, and ſaid unto him, what ſaith my 
« Lord unto his ſervant“ ?” To all his ſenſes 
the angel appeared to be a man. But heing 
told the contrary, was he to have believed his 
eyes in preference to the word of God? If 
men muſt always truſt to, that is judge always 
of things, according to the information of 
their ſenſes, they mult act in derogaton of faith, 


bed Joſhua Ve 13, 14. 


reaſon, 


e 
3 6 „ 


% — 
reaſon, experience, and the ſenſes them- 


ſelves. In all the caſes above cited the judg- 
ment was formed from the appearances, or 


« the accidents of ſubſtance?” which you ſay, 


„ are faithful indexes of the nature of the 


* body in which they inheref** and conſe. 
quently it was erroneous. | 
You then proceed to ſhow that no change 
of ſubſtance was effected in the Jewiſh ritest. 
What then? Does it prove that becauſe no 


change of ſubſtance was produced in the in- 


ſtances you adduce, that the ſenſes never are 
deceived? Does it prove that they were not 
in the caſes I have juſt related? 
But you tell me that © I ſeem to think ſa- 
* craments are excepted caſes, not ſubmitted 
* to the ſenſes, nor to be tried by ordinary 
« rulesf.” Certainly they are excepted ca- 
ſes, for to reaſon from Chriſt's miracles 
wrought for the preciſe purpoſe of confirming 
his miſſion, and myſteries or ſacraments, which 
are neither done nor intended to confirm any 


other truth, is quite ridiculous. 


You next refer to the ſeven ſacraments of 
the Church of Rome. © In four of theſe 
« feven,”” you ſay, one or more material 


ds 58, + P. 61. | +P, 60, 
« ſubſtances 
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* ſubſtances are uſed; and yet no tranſub- 
* ſtantiation is even pretended, except in the 
« euchariſt alone*.” In each of the ſacra- 
ments our ſenſes can only perceive the figure 
or ſign of what we receive, ſo that tranſubſtan- 
tiation is only to be looked for in the Lord's 
ſupper; the outward ſign of which is the ſpe- 

- cies of bread or wine, and the inward part or 
grace is the body and blood of Chriſt. Ino- 
ther ſacraments we only receive the grace of 
God annexed to each; but in this we receive 
the author of all grace. The analogy then 
which you talk of is vague and groundleſs. 

« It is ſurely fruitleſs in this matter of 
* controverſy,” you add, “ to appeal to the 
« word of God, if what I ſaid elſewhere is 
« true, that ſcripture of itſelf never decided one 
« ſingle diſputet.” | 1 

I repeat it, Sir. Scripture without the 
interpretation of the catholic church cannot 
evidently prove any one article of the chri- 
tian faith. For though many parts of it may 
be, and often are clear, where people read it 
with a deſire of coming at truth; yet, where 
ſtrong prejudices, and ſtrong paſſions ope- 
rate they will wreſt the plaineſt, as well 


* P.62, + Pp. 60. 
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as the moſt difficult texts, to their own deſtruc- 
tion, as St. Peter remarks*. Our preſent dif- 
ference proves both: viz. that the plaineſt texts 


may be perverted, and that ſcripture of it/el 


never decided any one point of controverſy. 
You proceed, © Biſhop Coſin in his hiſto” 

85 ry of tranſubſtantiation, cites a Cardinal 

© who ſays expreſsly, that this doctrine (tran- 


© ſubſtantiation) does not evidently follow from 


« ſcripture; and Archbiſhop Tillotſon al- 
© ledges the plain conceſſion of many other 
« writers, Bellarmine himſelf being one of 
« the number, to the like effect, . 

Nothing, Sir, concluſive can be inferred 
from this, even ſuppoſing theſe writers to be 
correct, and that they are fairly cited. Sup- 
poſing they mean that in ſcripture there is no 
expreſs declaration of the bread and wine be- 
ing changed into the body and blood of Chriſt? 


Might they not ſay this, and ſtill believe, that 


the doArine of the real preſence was ſo ex- 
preſſed in holy writ, as neceſſarily to infer the 
change, which we call tanſubſtantiation ? For 


there is not one of them, who does not teach, 


that the words This ts my body, import Chriſt's 
real, corporeal, and ſubſtantial preſence in the 

bes? peter 103 $06 + Pots 
euchariſt, 
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euchariſt. Accordingly Scotus only ſays, 
there is no text of ſcripture ſo explicit, as evi- 
dently to compel our aſſent to tranſubſtantia- 
tion*. 7 

ut waving all this,” you add, (for you 
ſeem to be aware of the impropriety of your 
aſſertion,) © let us examine what you ſay. 
« And firſt of all the principle which you 
« (meaning me) lay down, that whatſoever 
« Chriſt has plainly and expreſly ſaid in 
« ſcripture ought to be underſtood in the lite- 
„ ral and proper ſenſe of the words, where 
« the caſe will admit of it; is too vague to be 
« allowed, eſpecially if applied, as I ſeemed to 
« apply it, to infinite power.“ 

If it be vague, we have no criterion to 
diſtinguiſh between a literal and a figurative 
ſenſe. Thus every ignorant perſon may, and 
frequently does pervert the plaineſt texts of 
ſcripture. But you proceed. | 

« Many things in ſcripture, that are in the 
e very letter within the ſphere of infinite power, 
are yet, we are aſſured, to be taken figura- 

„ tively. It was poſſible that Elijal the pro- 

« phet, as was clearly foretold, and actually 


See Scotus apud Bellarm. lib, 3. de Euchariſt, cap. 
23. + | 185 63, 64. | 
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i expetted by the Jews, ſhould have appear- 
* ed in perſon, as the harbinger of the Meſ- 
« fiah.” For this aſſertion you refer to Mala- 
chi. i 2 | 

Pardon me, Sir, if I ſay that your en 
tion of that text to the firſt coming of the 
Meſhab, of which molt certainly St. John the 
Baptiſt was to be the precurſor, 1s erroneous. 
Elijah, according to that text of Malachi, 
was to be ſent before the ſecond coming of the 
Lord; © before the coming of the great and 
* dreadful day,“ as your bible expreſſes it. 
This certainly was not what the Jews expeQ- 
ed, and ſighed after. St. John was to be the 
harbinger of the Meſſiah at his izt coming. 
He was to go before him in the ſpirit and 
power of Elijah and to do the ſame things at 
the firſe coming of the Meſſiah, which Elijah 
was to do at the ſecond. 

Your text from St. T Luke, xxii. 36. for 
buying a ſword could evidently be no pre- 
cept, and muſt therefore be taken figurative- 
ly; for is it poſſible that Chriſt who, both by 
his words and actions, preached nothing but 
patience and forgiveneſs, ſhould command his 
apoſtles to revenge his cauſe? It is plain that 
in ſaying ſo, he only meant to 1emind them of 


7. 63. 6. + Note, p. 64. 


the 
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the corrupt cuſtoms of the world. For did 
he not peremptorily command the perſon who 
drew his ſword in his defence * to put it into 
« its place,” ſaying, © for all they that take 
« the ſword, ſhall periſh with the ſword“.““ 

« St, Auguſtin's rule,“ you ſay, © is much 
<« better; which often as it has been quoted, 
ee cannot be too often quoted on the preſent 
« ſubje&, to which he himſelf expreſsly ap- 
« plies it. Ja precept ſeems to enjoin any hei- 
« nous wickedneſs or crime, — it is figurative. 
« For example, except ye eat the fleſh of the Son 
« of Man, and drink his blood, ye have no life in 
* p04.” This ſeems to enjoin a crime or hei- 
* nous wickedneſs: it 1s therefore a figure 
* commanding us to communicate of our 
«Lord's paſſion, and with delight and advan- 
* tage to lay up in our memory, that his fleſh 
« was crucified and. wounded for ust.”” So 
far for your quotation from St. Augullin, 

I hope to be able, Sir, to ſhew you that by 
St. Auguſtin's rule, which, in my turn I ſay, 
cannot be too often repeated, that we do lite- 
rally eat the fleſh of Chriſt, though not in that 
carnal manner you are pleaſed to ſuppoſe, 
I beg leave to remark that the diſciples who 


* Mat , Xavi. 52, + P. 64. 


left 
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left Chriſt calling it « hard ſaying, 88 
by thoſe words (as they knew but one way of 
eating and drinking) that the Faithful were to 
kill him, and to eat his fleſh, like that of o- 
ther animals, and to drink his blood in the ſame 
manner. And therefore St. Auguſtin lays it 
down asarule,that © in ſcripture words or facts, 
* either of God' or of holy men, which to 
« the * ignorant ſeem as it were to be vicious,” 
muſt be underſtood myſtically; or, as he ex- 
preſſes it © they are all figurative.“ Not that 
he would have us deny the hiſtorical or literal 
ſenſe, but that we ſhould believe there is a 
 myftery in that, which to the ignorant, has the 
appearance of vice. For example, “in the 
* woman's anointing of Chriſt's feet,“ ſays 
he, (Luke vii. g8.) © And the prophet's mar- 
„ rying a barlot.” (Hoſea i. 2.) The firſt 
looking like effeminacy in Chriſt ; the other, 
like intemperance in the prophet. 


» This word, which fully explains St, Auguſtin' ? 
| meaning, you have omitted. 

+ *© Quz autem quaſi flagitioſe imperitit videntur, 
e five tantum dicta, five etiam facta ſunt, vel ex Dei 
<< perſona, vel ex hominum quarum nobis ſanctitas com- 
«© mendatur, tota figurata ſunt.““' (Tom. 3. cap. xii. 
col. 51. de doctrina chriſtiana.) 

+ Ibid. | . 

Let 
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Let us now attend farther to St. Auguſtin 
upon this ſubjeQ, and we ſhall find that he de- 
livers three truths diametrically oppoſite to 
the doctrine you would attribute to him. The 
firſt is, that Chriſt's immortal body is really 
upon the altar under the ſacramental figns. 
| Secondly, That we receive it not only 

with our hearts, but with our mouths; and 

Thirdly, That it is actually received "ay 
by the unworthy communicant. 

1mo, He writes thus of his mother. © She 
© defired to be remembered at thy altar, 
« whereat ſhe bad been conſtantly preſent 


„ without miſſing one day, and from whence 


a ; ſhe knew was diſpenſed the holy vꝛctim, by which 
« the hand-writing that was againſt us, was 
« blotted out, and by which the enemy was 
« conquered, that numbered our fins*,” 
2do. © We receive with a faithful heart 
„ and mouth Jeſu Chriſt giving us hes fleſh to 
* eat, and his blood to drink: though it be more 
« ſhocking to eat man's fleſh, than to kill it, 
« and to drink man's blood, than to ſhed 


* 177 


* Confeſs, tom. 1. lib. 9 cap. 13. col. 160. 
+ Contra Adverſarium legis et prophetarum, tom. vi. 
lib. 2, cap. 9, col, 634. 
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3. They, who, as the apoſtle ſays, eat 
* and drink damnation to themſelves, yet eat 


the very Ale % of Chriſt, and drink his blood *.“ 
I refer you, Sir, to the originals for the accu- 
Tracy of the tranſlation. 


Lou ſtill labour hard through ſeveral pages 
to prove that the words of the inſtitution of 


the bleſſed euchariſt are to be taken figura- 


tively, and you adduce ſeveral examples to 


ſupport your opinion. Without entering in- 
to the merits of them, I ſhall only remind you, 
that if you make “a bare figure of them, you 
&* are no longer a member of the Church of 


* England, for we cannot, and ought not” 


ſays your Biſhop Cofint, © to ſuffer him (who 
* maintains ſuch doarine) in our churches.” 
I told you, I believe, in' my Letter, that 
thoſe who have been moſt defirous to find a 
figure in thoſe words, have been unable to do 


it. This was the caſe, as I ſaid, of Luther 


himſelf, who calls the Zuinglians and Sacra- 
mentarians heretics, and {eparated from God's 


1 church who deny the body and blood of Chriſt 


to be taken with the mouth of our body in the 
bleſſed ſacrament. 


De verbis Domini, tom. x. col. 44. 
+ Cap. 1. Hiſt, Tranſub. populis, col. 2. Londini, 
ty pis Tho. Raycroft, anno 1675. 


After 


( 


After a ſacrament or ſign is inſtituted and 
known, it may ſometimes borrow the name of 
the thing which it fignifies. But no ſacrament 
was ever inſtituted by attributing abruptly to 
it, the name of that which it is to ſignify. To 
inſtitute a diſparate and unexpected ſign in 
this manner, is to ſpeak contrary to the funda- 

mental laws of ſpeech, 
elt was ſurely to be expetted” you add, 
« from theſe examples“ (which you have ad- 
| duced) © that our bleſſed Lord, appointing a 
% ſacrament, would adopt a mode of ſpeech 
familiar to his apoſtles, ſanctioned by the 

e word of God, and conſtant uſage from the 
« days of Moſes; and that he would call the 
% emblems of his body and blood by the name 
e of his body and blood*.” This period, 
Sir, remains to be proved. But that“ our 
e bleſſed Lord adopted a mode of ſpeech fa. 
* miliar to his apoſtles,” I deny. 

Some of the diſciples called it a hard fay= 

ing, and therefore left him. It was not there- 

fore familiar to them. Our bleſſed Saviour 
then turning to the twelve ſaid “ Will you 
* alſo go away ?” To whom Simon Peter an- 
ſwered, © Lord to whom ſhall we go? Thou 


P. 66, 67. 
Li | © haſt 


I 

© haſt the words of eternal life. And ve be- 
« lieve and are ſure that thou art Chriſt the 
Son of the living God. St. Auguſtin, 
© whoſe rule, you ſay, © cannot be too often 
« quoted,” commends St. Peter for his hum- 
ble obedience in receiving this ſpeech of 
Chriſt, „who firmly believed what his bleſſed 
« Maſter had ſaid, though he did not yet under- 
« ſtand it*,” © Nondum intelligebat: ſed 
« bona eſſe verba que non intelligebat, piè 
« credebat.”” 1 | 

Here then we ſee St. Auguſtin, to whom 
you ſo confidently. appeal in favour of your 
aſſertions, poſitively in this inſtance alſo. CON= 
tradicting what you alledge. | 

You proceed. © And as for any neceſſity 
* of previouſly acguainting his diſciples, that he 
« (Chriſt) deſigned to. ſheak figuratively, it was 
* altogether as reaſonable and requiſite to in- 
« form them explicitly, that he intended his 
, words ſhould be taken literally, if ſuch was 
« really bis intention, ſince that literal ſenſe 
« not only, in point of fact, involved a change 
« of ſubſtance ſuch as the world had never 
« ſeen, but alſo in point of duty, enforced an 


In Pſal. 53, tom. 8. col. 538, 
1 67. . 


« obſervance 
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% obſervance full of horror and barbarity, 
© that it might well appall cannibals; com- 
* e manding thoſe who were forbidden to taſte 
* Blood of any kind, to eat the fleſh and drink 
«© the blood of their beſt and deareſt friend*.” 

It is truly a new function of the chriſtian 
paſtor, to inform his flock what our bleſſed 
Saviour ſhould have done. In any other, 
than this.enlightened age, I ſhould have pre- 
ſumed it ſufficient for a chriſtian to have been 
taught what he had attually done. Holy 
writ has not, Sir, that I can diſcover, beſtowed. 
any commendation upon the un-believing, 
_ diſciples, who like you ſaid, How can this man 
« giveus his fleſh to eatt 2 Jeſus ſaid unto them, 
« Verily, verily I ſay unto you, except ye eat 
« the fleſh of the Son of man, and drink his 
te blood, ye have no life in you.” No words 
can be more plain and poſitive. _ 

I wonder, Sir, that you who, by your own 
account, have read the works of St. Auguſ- 
tin, and ſo often refer to them, ſhould fall into 
the ſame. miſtaken notion of theſe incredulous. 
Jews. For he ſays. © They underſtood it 
« fooliſhly and cacnally, as if he ſhould cut 


* FP. 0%. v + John vi. 52. 
+ John vi. 47. 


1i 2 « off 
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* off pieces of his body, and give it to „en to 
« eat*,” In this ſenſe, catholics do not eat 
the fleſh and drink the blood of Chriſt as ſe- 
parated from the body, of their beſt and dear- 
eſt friend. This indeed would be horrid and 
barbarous in the extreme. And it is equally 
barbarous and inhuman in you to impute ſuch 


a foul idea to thoſe, whom in your heart you 


muſt know to deteſt it as much as yourſelf. It 
is then of this horrid idea St. Auguſtin ſpeaks. 
On the contrary catholics conceive that they 
eat the fleſh of Chriſt whole and entire under 
each form; and exiſting there, though really 
and corporally, yet in a ſpiritual and ineffable 
manner of exiſtence. Of this you cannot be 
ignorant: and candor and juſtice call upon 
vou to recant and diſclaim your reflex and 
_conſequently malicious repreſentation of our 
doarine upon this ſubject. Eating the body 
of our Lord in that ſpiritualized and impaſſa- 
ble manner of exiſtence is neither more bloo- 
dy, horrid nor wicked than eating him by faith 
only. Yet that very fleſh, as St. Auguſtin 
ſays, © which Chriſt had taken upon him in 
* this life, he gives us to eat for our ſalva- 


* Enarratio in Pſal. 98. tom 0 8. col. 1106. 
JJ 7 
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0 tion“. Chriſt removed however that hor- 
rid idea from his apoſtles, which ſeems to 


ſhock you as much as it did the Jews, when. 


he aſſured them that the words he ſpoke were 
ſpirit and lifet, meaning that he would give 
himſelf to them in a real, though /p:ritual and 
ſupernatural manner. And when he ſaid to 
them, the bread which I ſhall give you is my 
fleſh for the life of the world, he undoubtedly 
intended to ſay, that what he was to give them 
under the appearance of bread was to be that 
fame fleſh which he was to give for the life of 
the world. Let me, Sir, appeal to your moſt 
ſecret and unbiaſſed reflections upon the whole 
context of the ſacred penman upon the report 


- 


of Chriſt's moſt ſolemn, formal and explicit 


annunciation of this ineffable myſtery, and I 
challenge you to prove or even conceive the 
poſſibility of declaring a myſtery tranſcend. 
ing the human intelle& with more preciſion 
and certainty, than our bleſſed Redeemer is 
reported to have done. The murmurs of the 
carnal Jews and even of his own diſciples, at 


F Etquiain ipſo carne hie ambulavit, am carnem 
1% nobis manducendam ad ſalutem noſtram dedit,” (En- 
narrat. in Pſalm, 9g. col, 1 104. 
+ Joan vi. 63, 


what 


14 3 6238) | 

' what he had ſaid, muſt have called forth from 

him either inſtructions or rebuke for their 

doubting how he could give his fleſh to eat: 
for it was a hard ſaying, and who could bear 

it? If our Lord's words were not here to have 

been taken literally, I heſitate not to ſay, 
po | that it would have been unjuſt on this occa- 

ſion, not to have diſabuſed thoſe of their er- 
ror who refuſed to believe his words in the 

literal ſenſe. And yet how in fact does our 

Divine Redeemer conduct himſelf towards 

theſe credulous and carnal Jews? He gern 

not tell them as you do your pariſhioners, 

that the ſacramental bread is a fign, figure, 

type, token or, remembrance of his divine 

_ ſelf, or of his body, or of his paſſion: but my 

fleſh is meat indeed and my blood is drink indeed. 

He that eateth my fleſh and drinketh. my blood, 
dwelleth in me and I in him. Till therefore 

you adduce ſome ſtronger reaſon, ſome more 

convincing. argument againſt tranſubſtantia- 

tion, than the Jews did at the firſt revelation 

of the myſtery, this is 4 hard | ſaying, who can 

bear it, I muſt frankly remind you, that the 

ſacred text has allo literally aſſured us, that 

from the time of ſome of Jeſus' diſciples de- 
clining or refuſing to ſubmit to this myſtery, 

many of them went back and walked no more with 

5 him, 
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him. gel theſe circumſtances demonſtrate, 
| that the revelation made at this time to man 
by our Saviour, was of ſome myſtery; and not 
a mere injunttion to eat bread or drink wine 
in memory of his paſſion, which involves no 
myſtery at all. | 

« Theſe remarks will be illuſtrated and | 
« confirmed,” you ſay, © if we advert to the 
« ancient form of words, which we are told on 
« good authority, was juled by the Jews in 
« celebrating the paſſover. This is the paſſo- 
« ver which we eat, becauſe the Lord paſſed over 
« the houſes of our fathers in Egypt. Our bleſ- 
« ſed Lord having eaten the paſſover, ſays, 
© with apparent alluſion, This is my body, This 
« 25 my blood. There was no tranſubſtantia- 
« tion in the Jewiſh paſſover; there is ſurely 
« none in the chriſtian; at leaſt no ſuch infe- 
« rence can be drawn from the words, . 
« js the ſame in both*,” 

The Jewiſh paſſover was "the emblem of 
his body and blood, but it was only the figure 
of the chriſtian paſſover, which is his real body 
and blood. But if this were the ſenſe, in which 
our Lord's words were to be taken, ſurely the 
Jews, who were in the habit of ſaying at their 
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paſſover, | 
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paſſover, this is the paſſover which we eat, 
Kc.“ would not have been ſtartled, nor 


ſhocked, nor ſcandalized at the ſaying. Nor 


would they on this account have ceaſed to 


walk with Jeſus: But their pride and obſtinacy 


in refuſing to ſubmit their belief to a myſtery 
above their comprehenſion, drove thoſe back 
from their Redeemer, who did not with the 
twelve make the ſacrifice of their faith, ſo as 
to ſay with St. Peter, Lord, thou haſt the words 
of eternal life. Chriſt could indeed, as he was 
the Son of God, change wine into his blood, 


with the ſame eaſe as water into wine, but he 
could not ſpeak abſurdly, nor be guilty of 
- Equivocation or contradition. And there- 


fore when he ſaid, This is my blood, he could 
mean nothing elſe, than that it was his blood 
verily and indeed, as your own church-catechiſm 
expreſſes it. | | 

You proceed. *© Our Lord,” you fay, | 
« alſo pointed out one circumſtance of ſimi- 
* litude between the bread and his bleſſed 


body: for he bleſſed the bread, and brake 


© it, and ſaid, Take, eat, this is my body, 
© which is broken for you. And this alone, 
« well conſidered, ſeems ſufficient to refute 
« the notion of tranſubſtantiation. For ac- 


« cording to.our Lord's words, the bread is 
| * B 


T7 

* changed, if changed it be, into his body bro- 
* ken; whereas the Council of Trent ſays it 
te is changed into a body that cannot be broken, 
e the glorified body of Chriſt®.”” 

What fimilitude can there poſſibly be be- 
tween any ſort of bread and the body of 
Chriſt? If it be, as appears by your words in 
italics broke or broken, there is equally a ſimi- 
litude between the body of our Lord and any 
thing elſe, provided it be broken. Why diſ- 
pute about a ſimple word! If changed; it was 
changed into his body broken, you ſay, Ne- 
vertheleſs it was changed into that body which 
he had at the time, the change vas effected; 
always ſuppoſing the body, thus changed, to 
exiſt in a ſpiritual and incomprehenſible man- 
ner, of courſe at the laſt ſupper into that 
body, which is now glorified in heaven; the 


ſame individual body, only differing in the 


manner of exiſtence. In anſwer to your ob- 
Jettion, I will trauſcribe what Dr. Jeremy 
Taylor, a clergyman of your church, ſays up- 
on the ſubjea, though you reluctantly ac- 
knowledge any authority that claſhes with 
your private opinions. Others however may 
differ in opinion from you in that reſpett. | 


P. 69. | | 
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He ſays then as follows. It is to be 


enquired whether when we ſay we believe 


Chriſt's body to be really in the ſacrament, 


ve mean that body, that fleſh that was born 
of the Virgin Mary, that was crucified, dead, 


and buried? I anſwer, I know none elſe 
he had, or hath: there is but one body of 
Chriſt natural and glorified : but he that 
ſaith that body is glorified which was cru- 
cified, ſays it is the ſame body, but not after 
the ſame manner; and ſo it is in the ſacra- 
ment. We eat and drink the body and 
blood of Chriſt, that was broken and pour- 
ed forth; ſor there is no other body, no 
other blood of Chriſt. But though it is the 
ſame we eat and drink, yet it is in another 
manner. And therefore when, our prote- 


ſlant divines, or any of the fathers deny, 


that body which was born of the Virgin 
Mary, that was crucified, to be eaten in the 


ſacrament, as Bertram, as St. Hierom, as 


Clemens Alexandrinus expreſsly affirm, 
the meaning is ealy; they intend that it is 


not eaten in a natural ſenſe: and then call. 


ing it /pi7i/uale is not a ſubſtantial predicate, 
but is an affirmation of the manner: tho? 
in the oppoſite member of a diſtindtion. 


That body which was crucified is not that 
: © body 


* — F * * 
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body that is eaten in the ſacrament, if the 
* intent of the propoſition be to ſpeak of the 
© eating. it in the ſame manner of being; but 
that body which was crucified, the ſame bo- 
« dy do we eat tf the intention be to ſpeak 
« of the ſame thing in ſeveral manners of be- 


„ing, land operating; and this I noted, that i 


« we may not be prejudiced by words, when 
« the notion is certain and eaſy, And thus 
« far is the ſenſe oy our doftrine in this ar- 
iel K 6 

And again. They that do not confeſs 
« the euchariſt to be the „e, of our Saviour, 


« which fle/h ſuffered for us: let them be 
% anathemat.” The difference between (not 


you, Sir) but this candid Proteſtant Divine 
and the Catholic Church might eaſily be ad- 
juſted upon this ſubjeR, if you would all ſpeak 
as explicitly and conſiſtently with your own 
catechiſm, as this reverend Divine. 

But the Council of Trent fays it is 
changed into a body that cannot be broken, 
« the glorified body of Chriſt.“? 5 

The point under debate is whether he 
"ON the bread into his body, ſuch as it 


» Set. 1. E 18. 
* Sect. 12. P» 288, 
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then was; and whether he till operate this 
converſion into bis body as it now is. This 
I take to be the declaration of the Council of 
Trent, ſince you are pleaſed to appeal to it. 

% You oblerved,” you tell me, © that the 
ce tranſubſtantiation of the bread into Chriſt's 
«* ſpiritual body was a notion that carried 
* with it ſome peculiar abſurdities; and in 
* particular, that in this view when our Lord 
* inſtituted this bleſſed ſacrament, the bread 
% was converted into his ſpiritual body, be- 
tt fore his ſpiritual body, as ſuch, had any 
« exiſtence.” Then you add that I aſk, 
cc altering the queſtion however, was ſuch a 
* change beyond the ſphere of our Lard's omni- 
% gotence To you“ you add, “it ſeemed a 
* ſufficient objection to the doarine, that it 
* was abſurd; and” you fay, that 1 myſelf 
often adopt that mode of argument“. 

The word ab/urd appeared to me to be ſo 
familiar to you on every occaſion, that I un- 
warily adopted it alſo. I am truly ſorry that 
I did ſo, for I ought to have left you in the 
quiet poſſeſſion of epithets which ſeem ſo pe- 
culiarly congenial with the turn of. your mind, 
and uniform manner of writing. 


* P. 68, 69, | 
1 reaſone 
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pealing to the ſenſes when revelation inter- 
fered.- You ſupport your arguments from the 


ſuppoled abſurdity of a doctrine upon the 


principles of reaſon alone. All your argu- 
ments, like thoſe of the Jews, are drawn from 


the ſenſes, and the capacity and ſpan of your 


own intellefts. Your Defence exhibits innu- 
merable examples of it. Permit me then to 
aſk you. Whether, while the ſenſes repre- 
ſent nothing but bread, it is impoſſible for the 
ſubſtance to be the body of our Lord ? Till 
you candidly anſwer this queſtion, all your ar- 
guments from the ſenſes are nugatory. 
In note, p. 69, you ſay, © The Romiſh wri- 
e ters, when it ſuits their purpoſe, or their 
* humour, make no ſcruple to have recourſe 
* to impoſſibilities.“ | 
| You ought to reflect however, Sir, that if 
fuch a manner of arguing appear cenſurable to 
you, St. Paul, and even our bleffed Saviour 
himſelf will come in for a ſhare of it. The 
former fays, © If Chriſt be not raiſed, your 


« faith is vain.” The latter declares that 


© If I ſhould ſay, I know him not,“ (my Fa- 
ther) I ſhould he a liar like unto you.” Theſe, 
I ſhould preſume, were impoſſibilities, and ary 
guing from impoſlibilities, The Romiſh wri- 

ters 


De I reaſoned then from the abſurdity of ap- 
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ters then (to uſe your vulgar expreſſion) are 
not ſingular in uſing ſuch arguments. 
But you add. It having been queſtion- 
© ed whether Chriſt gave to his diſciples his 
« impaſſable body, Pope Innocent III. deter- 
* mines, that ke did not, and St. Thomas 
e maintains that it was impoſſible he ſhould. 
* With this deciſion of the Pope and the an- 
v gelical Doctor,“ you tell me, © I may re- 
« concile, as I think fit, the queſtion I had 
e ſtarted, viz. Though Feſus was not yet glori- 
* fied, and his body ſpiritualized, was it beyond 
* the ſphere of his omnipotence to change the 
« bread into his body, and that his body ſhould 
« exiſt ſpiritualized under the ſacramental 
« ve? | | 
But you ought, Sir, to have obſerved that 
I alluded to the ſpiritual manner of exiſtence, 
in oppoſition to the natural location of a body. 
You, on the contrary, allude to the ſpiritua- 
lized, glorified ſtate of the body itſelf. You | 
exult, becauſe you think that I have contra- 
dicted both Innocent III, and St Thomas, 
You might have had reaſon, if either of them 
had ſaid that Chriſt at his laſt ſupper did not 
exiſt in a ſpiritual manner under the ſacra- 
mental veil; or had I afferted that what he 
gave was not his pa//able, but his immortal 
. YES and 


( 

and glorified body ; then indeed there would 

be a contradiction between us.—But neither 
of the two ſays the former, nor do I aſſert the 
latter. Conſequently there is no contradic- 

tion between us whatever. 1 
You return however to the charge. © See 
e Luke xxiv. 26.” you ſay, © and John vii. 
« 39. compared with xvii, 1, 5, where we find, 
% gur bleſſed Lord, after his laſt ſupper, 
« prayed that he might be glorified ; conſe- 
% quently he was not then in the poſſeſſion of 
de that, for the attainment whereof he prayed. 
« And this is ſufficient for my argument. 
« But in order to obviate what you” (allud- 
ing to me} © advance, p. 95, 20, &c. it ſhould 
ce he remembered, that the reſurrection of our 
« Lord, and his exaltation to the right hand of 
« God, are {poken of as diſtintt operations 
« of divine power, Eph. i. 20. In the inter- 
© mediate ſpace of forty days his bleſſed bo- 
« dy appeared as before Thoſe whom he 
% honored with his preſence, were permitted 
* to handle him; and could look ſtedfaſtly 
« upoh him. But we learn from St. John, 
© that the eye of fleſh cannot without a mira- 
« cle -behold the effulgence of his glorified 
e body; for he proves, that when Chriſt all 
« appear, we ſhall be like him, from this cir= 
« cumſtance 
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' * cumſtance, that we ſhall ſee him as he is; 
—_— of which it were no proof, if as we now are, 

;F * we could ſee him as he is. 1 John iii. 2“. 

i | | | taxed you, Sir, with denying the reſur- 
*F | | rection, and contradifting in your hypotheſis, 
i | 5 St. Luke, whence it evidently appears that 
1 Chriſt had fleſh and bones after his reſurrec- 
tion, as well as before his paſſion. This you 
grant, as long as he remained on earth. Ne- 
| M | vertheleſs you think to obviate what I advan- 
=_ | ced by ſuppoſing that the body of Chriſt was 
ö | totally different after being glorified by an 
'ﬀ| | | operation of the divine power, diſtin from 
3 | | the reſurreQion, to what it was after his reſur- 
28 rection. For this, as above, you quote St. 
„ John. If by that text you mean that the 
( : | | bleſſed body of our Redeemer, now glori- 
fied, is endowed with ſuch brightneſs, ſplen- 
dour, &c. that no mortal eye can bear its ef- 
fulgence, you ſay nothing but what is readily 
admitted. But by this you obviate no argu- 
ment of mine, unleſs you ſuppoſe that the body 
of Chriſt, after being glorified, has ſo far 
changed its nature as not to be the ſame body. 
This indeed might ſet aſide my text from St. 

Luke. But then, what will become of all the 
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arguments from the reſurrection; for we ſhall 
not, like Chriſt, riſe and live for ſome time in 
the ſame bodies, and then be glorified by a 
diſtin operation. In a moment, in the twink- 
ling of an eye, as St. Paul fays in his firſt e- 
piſtle to the Corinthians, chap. xv. verſe 32. 
the dead ſhall be raiſed. 
Moreover. Did not Chriſt aſcend into 
heaven? Is he not now in the ſame body in 
which he was born, ſuffered, and roſe again ? 
The glory with which it is now inveſted was 
never yet ſuppoſed to be changed into another 
ſubſtance. This doAtrine is not orthodox, 
and I preſume will be condemned by your 
own brechren ; for, though you endeavour to 
elude the force of the article, the reſurrection 
of the fleſh, by ſaying that it is only another 
' expreſſion for the reſurrection of the body; yet 
if that body have loſt the eſſential conſiſtent 
parts, fleſh, blood, &c. it is not that, but ano- 
ther body that is riſen; therefore the article 
is falſe, which ever way it is expreſſed. 
You had previouſly aſſerted, Sir, “that 
« if as the Tranſubſtantiators ſay, what our 
« Lord delivered with his own hands, was his 
« glorified body; then his glorified body at that 
« very time exiſted : but again it did not ex- 
. J 
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&« iſt at that very time; for it exiſted not till 


ba after his reſurrettion®.” 
But Catholics never ſay that the howed was 
and into a body that had no exiſtence; 


but into the body of Chriſt, ſuch as it exiſted _ 


at the time the change was effetted relative 


to his laſt ſupper, and after his aſcenſion, re- 


lative to the preſent day. This is our creed. 


You ought to have kriown it, before you pre- 


ſumed to argue upon it. 

You tell me that * I ſeem ſurpriſed that you 
'« ſhould ſuppoſe the fle & blood, of which St. 
« Paul ſays, they cannot inherit the kingdom of 
« God, to ſignify the ſubſtance of fleſh and 
« blood. St. Jerome himſelf might” you add, 
have abated your aſtoni/iment. For, not ſa- 


« tisfied, I preſume, with his firſt interpreta- 


« tion, which is what you quote, he imme- 
« diately ſubjoins another. The fleſh as it if 
c ſhall not poſſeſs the kingdom of God; which 
« ig the ſame in ſenſe with mine. The reſur- 
« region of the fleſh is but another expreſ- 
« ſion for the reſurreQion of the body; and 
« the fleſh, as contraſted with the ſpirit, de. 


© notes, as you jultly obſerve, depraved paſo 
« frons, and evil inclinations. But the com- 
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« bined terms, /{e/h and blood, I think you will 
« find, are never uſed for fleſhly appetites; 
© but are either a periphraſis for men or mor- 
© tality, or elſe mean literally thoſe two con- 
te ſtituent parts of our mortal body*.” 

In your efforts, Sir, to do away the real 
preſence of Chriſt in the euchariſt, you aſſert- 
ed in your Defencef, that “ according to your 
information many Roman Catholics at pre- 
« ſent maintain, that in the maſs the bread is 
„ changed, not into the fleſh of Chriſt, but 
into his ſpiritual body.“ I took the liberty 
to tell you that this was a great miſtake; and 
by your preſent filence reſpecting it, it ap- 
pears that you are convinced of it. It would 
therefore have been candid in you to have 

acknowledged it. | 1 
Then to prove that Chriſt's fleſh is not in the 
euchariſt, you confidently aſſert that it is not 
in heaven at all; “for St. Paul teaches,” as 
you lay, « that the reſurreQion body, glori- 
« fied humanity will not conſiſt of fleſh and 
blood. If St. Paul meant as you do, all 
fleſh muſt be excluded from the kingdom of 
heaven; what becomes then of a funda. 


* P, 71,72. f Note, p. 109. 
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mental article of the creed, I believe the re- 
© ſurreQtion of the fleſh ?” You have been 
led into this error, as I told you, by miſtaking 
the ſubſtance of the fleſh for the corrupt qua- 
| lities, which though you ſeem to accede wt, 
yet with your uſual ingenuity you endeavour 
to fritter away.—You add that“ St. Jerome 
* might have abated my aſtoniſhment.” But 
this you miſtake totally; for, on the contrary, 
myaſtoniſhment isonlythe more increaſed, You 
« preſume thatSt. Jerome not being ſatisfied with 
* his firſt interpretation, which I had quoted, but 
*he immediately ſubjoins another.” But what 
grounds haveyou for your ſuppoſition? Becauſe 

forſooth he gave another, which evidently ex- 
plains and confirms the firſt, Let us attend 
to his words, as tranſlated by yourſelf. © The 
« fleſh, as it is, ſhall not poſſeſs the kingdom 
« of heaven.“ Give me leave to add the 
ſubſequent words of St. Jerome, which you 
have omitted in your tranſlation, and every 
body does not underſtand Latin. They will 
decide the queſtion between us, © unleſs clo- 
* thed with immortality.” Fleſh then, as it 
is, ſhall not poſſeſs the kingdom of heaven; 
but it ſhall poſſeſs it when clothed with im- 
mortality. Had you attended to this, you 
would not have fallen into a miſtake, from: 
- which it is impoſſible ta extricate yourſelf, 


For 


— 


/ 


/ 
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„ 
For you ſuppoſe on one had that fleſh ſhall 
not exiſt in heaven; fleſh amd blood ſhall not 
| inherit the kingdom of God. Then you evi- 
dently ſuppoſe, aided by the words of St. le- 


rome, that fleſh and blood ſhall inherit the 


kingdom of heaven, though not as it is; which 
words, you add, are the ſame in ſenſe with 
yours®, Now to exiſt with other qualities 


and in another manner muſt ſuppoſe the ex- 


iſtence of the ſubſtance; therefore you ſup- 
poſe, and deny, almoſt in the ſame breath the 
exiſtence of the ſame thing. 


© The reſurrettion of the fleſh,” ou ſay, 


* is but another expreſſion of the bodyt;”? 


The reſurreQion then of the fleſh: is as true, 


and as much an article of faith as the reſur- 
rection of the body, and is as much intitled 


to the kingdom of heaven. Now it is an ar- 


ticle, I preſume, of your faith that Chriſt's 


body is in heaven; that the bodies of the ele&-. 


will alſo enter into the ſame manſion of bliſs. 
Therefore their fleſh will inherit the kingdom 
of God. And although our bodies ſhould 
exiſt there in a different manner to what they 
do here on earth, does it follow from thence 
that they do not exiſt at all? | 

Once more. St. Jerome ſuppoſes that 
fleſh and blood, as to the ſubſtance, ſhall in- 
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herit the Kingdom of God; for he that 1 
poles fleſh and blood ſhall inherit the kingdom 
of God, otherwiſe than it is, with other quali- 
ties, clothed with immortality, muſt ſuppoſe they 
ſhall poſſeſs it as to the ſubſtance; for it 
muſt be there to exiſt with other qualities. 
« Prius eſt eſſe, quam eſſe tale.” Now this is 
what St. Jerome affirms; and, as you ſay, it 
is what you mean*. Therefore you teach 
with him that fleſh and blood ſhall, though 
not as it is, but with other qualities, viz. clo- 
thed with immortality, inherit the kingdom of 
heaven; of courſe, as to the ſubſtance. Then 
you affirm that it ſhall not exiſt as to the 
ſubſtance, for © the reſurrection body, glori- 
* fied humanity will not conſiſt of fleſh and 
blood t.“ I ſhall therefore leave it to you 
to reconcile theſe jarring aſſertions, which go 
to prove that fleſh and blood ſhall nat exiſt at 
all in heaven, becauſe they do exiſt in my h 
otherwiſe than on earth. ö 
Thus, Sir, to uſe your own ſubſequent 
wordsf. © Standing on earth, not rapt above 
« the pole, we may ſee”? (that Catholics are 


not the only people, even in your ſuppoſition, 
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who admit) te numberleſs abſurdities,” when 
it ſuits their purpoſe. 

In your Defence “ you peremptorily aſ- 
ſerted, as above, from St. Paul, that © the re- 
« ſurrettion body, glorified humanity, will 
« not conſiſt of fieſh and blood; 1 Cor. xv. 50. 
And you previouſly ſaid © on this ſuppoſition 
© alſo there is no correſponding ſubſtance for 
ce the element of wine to be changed into.“ 
Juſt as much, Sir, as I told you in my laſtT, 
as for the element of bread, For you reaſon 
thus. © The reſurreQion body will not con- 
« {iſt of fleſh and blood, but the glocious bo- 
« dy of Chriſt is now the ſame as our bodies 
ce ſhall be in heaven.” Therefore the body 
of Chriſt, as you inſinuate, does not conſiſt of 
fleſh and blood; of courle his fleſh and blood 
is not in the euchariſt. So far your argument. 
But I aſked you. Does this correſpond with 
the laſt chapter of St. Luke? Therein we 
read that Chriſt appearing, after his reſurrec- 
tion, with the ſame body with which he aſ- 
cended into heaven, ſaid to them (the apo- 
ftles). © Behold my hands and my feet, that 
it is I myſelf. Handle me, and ſee: fora 
© ſpirit hath not fleſh and bones, as ye ſee 
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©, me have®. 21 How then weil you 8 
what you ſuppoſe St. Paul to ſay with thisar- 
ticle of the apoſtle's greed I believe the One a 
redtion of the fleſh? / | | 

The meaning of St. Paul appears to me 
to be that the fleſh muſt undergo a changebe- 
fore it can poſſeſs the kingdom of God; but 
you aſſert that his words import that fleſhand 
blood together ſhall not exiſt in the glorified 
body; elſe why do'you adduce it as a reaſon 
to prove: that in the glorified body of Chriſt 
there is/no ſubſtance into which the element 
of wine can be changed? Then, of conſe- 
quence, there is no blood in his glorified bo- 
dy. For if there be, however it may be chan- 
ged by being glorified, {till it is blood. That 
will | be the correſponding ſubſtance into 
995 the element of wine may be changed. 
The reſurrettion of the Ae/h,” you ſaid, 

« jg but another expreſſion for the reſurrec- 


\ © tion of the Body.“ What then? Will that 


body have any blood or not? If it have, it is 
the correſponding ſubſtance. If not, you do 
not believe that we ſhall all riſe again in the 
ſame bodies, for you allow that fleſh and 
blood are two conſtituent parts of our mortal 
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a body. „ The: reſurrection body therefore 


deprived of one of its two conſtituent parts is 
not ours; it is another body, that is raiſed. 
N othing can exiſt without its conſtituent parts - 
Indeed throughout your whole' page 72, you 
ſeem to ſuppoſe that the reſurreQion body 
will not conſiſt of either of the conſtituent 
parts of our body ; that is, our bodies will not 
be either fleſh or blood; for © as they never 
« are predicated; ſo neither are they ſtrictly 
« and literally predicable,” as you ſay, © of 
« that imperiſhable body into which this cor- 
te ruptible body ſhall be changedf.” 

Then of courſe; 19. the glorified body 
of Chriſt has neither fleſh nor blood! * For 
« ſuch as our body ſhall be,“ you fay, © ſuch 
« js now the glorious body of Chriſt our Re- 
« deemerf.” 29. Therefore in this ſacra- 
ment Jeſus Chriſt does not give us his fleſh 
and blood, even by faith; for he cannot give 
us what he has not. Then g. It is erro- 
neous to declare, that the body and blood of 
Chriſt are verily and indeed (according to your 
catechiſm) taken in the Lord's ſupper. 
But independent of all this, Sir, you evi- 

dently overturn the 11th article of the apo- 
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ſtles* creed. If the conſtituent parts of our 
bodies, fleſh and blood, do not riſe again, we 
are not the ſame perſons, nor is Jeſus Chriſt 
the ſame perſon ſince he roſe again. This is 
repugnant to the text of St. Luke, which I 
adduced, and muſt now repeat. Handle 
os me, and ſee; for a ſpirit hath not fleſh and 
e bones, as ye ſee me have®.” Man in this 
life is a compound of ſoul and body; a ſpiri- 
tual ſubſtance united to a certain portion of 
matter, diſpoſed into „e, blood, bones, &c. 
Theſe are the conſtituent parts of mortal man. 
We confeſs indeed that in the general reſur- 
reion theſe groſs materials will be purified 
from all the droſs of mortality, and rendered 
incorruptible, immortal, impaſſable, &c. But 
if, after this regeneration, the ſame body, the 
ſame fleſh, the ſame blood, the ſame bones, 
&c. do not ariſe, it is not the ſame, but ano- 
ther body which riſes again, You may reply 
it is the ſame ſoul. Be it ſo. But it is ano- 
ther body; and thus we may eſtabliſh the 
Pythagorean ſyſtem of the tranſmigration of 
ſouls, but never the dottrine of the reſurrec. 


tion of the body. 
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This periſhable body muſt be, as I ſaid, clean- 
ſed of all the droſs of mortality. Nevertheleſs 
it muſt retain all its conſtituent parts, or it is not 
the ſame body, which riſes again, and there- 
fore not the ſame man. I preſume this doc- 
trine is as contrary to the Church of England, 
as to the creed and the goſpel. 

Poſſibly you may reply again, this body is 
mortal, and corruptible; the reſurrection bo- 


dy is incorruptible, immortal; then it is not 


the ſame body. Let us exemplify this a little, 
Adam's body, before his tranſgreſſion, did not 

feel the ſtings of concupiſcence. But it felt 
them after his fall: then it was not the ſame 
body. Our bleſſed Saviour's body before his 
transfiguration and after, was not glorious. 
In the transfiguration it was glorious, then it 
was not the ſame body. A man's body, now fix 
feet high, when born was only of the common 
fize at that moment; yet it is phyſically the 
ſame body. This perverſion of logic, Sir, a- 
riſes, from confounding the qualities of bodies 
with the ſubſtance. Permit me to aſk you. 
Can almighty God ſo far purify theſe our mor- 
tal bodies as to render them immortal, though 
ſtill. retaining the ſame ſubſtance? That he 
can, I preſume will not be called in queſtion. 


Certain it is, had not Adam tranſgreſſed, theſe 
M m 2 our 
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our earthly bodies would have been preſerved 


immortal ſome how or other. We ought then 
to believe the reſurreQtion of this ſame fleſh 
in ſybſtance, although the groſs qualities of it 
will be done away; and, by the omnipotent ; 


Power of God, be preſerved immortal. 


You will, I hope, excuſe me, Sir, if I dwell 
a little longer on this argument. It is of im- 


portance, as you muſt confeſs. * After erro- 


neouſly accuſing modern Catholics of chang- 
ing their faith upon no better authority than 
that of a-miſinformed perſon®, you ſeem con- 
fident of having diſcovered an irrefragable 
argument to ſilence them for ever by endea- 
vouring to prove that Chriſt's body is not in 
the euchariſt atall; and the method you take 
is to aſſert without diſguiſe that Chriſt has no 
fleſh. © For St. Paul teaches,“ you ſay, 
te that the reſurrection body, glorified huma- 


* nity will not conſiſt of fleſh and blood, 


« 1 Cor. xv. 50. and ſuch as our bodies ſhall 
* be, ſuch is now the glorious body of Chriſt 
% our Redeemerf.”” But I muſt beg leave to 
remind you that it is not the apoſtle of the Gen- 
tiles, but the apoſtle of Middleton-Cheney 
who aſſerts that the reſurreQtion body © will 
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© not conſiſt of fleſh and blood.” No ſuch 
words or meaning are to be found in that text 
of St. Paul. They are as ſollow. © Fleſh 
« and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of 
« God; neither doth corruption inherit in- 
ce corruption“. | | 

Fleſh and blood, as I told you before, do 
not in this ſenſe ſignify the ſubſtance of fleſh 
and blood, but their corrupt qualities, con- 
formable to the words of our bleſſed Saviour 
to his diſciples. © They that are in the fleſh 
te cannot pleaſe God. But ye are not in the 
te fleſh, but in the ſpirit.'* Rom. viii. 8, 9. 
Yet ſurely they were in we fleſh as to the 
ſubſtance. 

In a word; to come to the point. You 
maintain theſe two propoſitions, 19. © The 
* reſurreQion body ſhall not conſiſt of fleſh 
« and blood.” 29. Fleſh and blood,” as 
to the ſubſtance, © ſhall not inherit the king- 
% dom of heaven.” | 
A better maſter teaches us the direct con- 
trary; Viz. that the reſurrettion body ſhall 
conſiſt of fleſh and blood. For he ſaid (I can- 
not repeat it too often) after his reſurreQion, 
ſpeaking of his reſurreQion body, Handle 


xv. 50. the very text you pretend to quote, 
| mes 
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« mei and ſee: for a ſpirit hath not fleſh and 
* bones, as ye ſee me have*®.”” 

I anſwer again, that Chriſt's fleſh never 
did ſee corruption; it muſt then exiſt in bea- 
ven. That fleſh and blood, as to the ſub- 
ſtance, ſhall inherit the kingdom of heaven, 
the fourth of the thirty-nine articles, which 
you have ſworn to maintain, teaches in expreſs 
terms. It is as follows. © Chriſt did truly 
* riſe again from death, and took again his 
* body, with fleſh, bones, and all things ap- 
* pertaining to the perfection of man's na- 
© ture, wherewich he aſcended into heaven, 
and there ſitteth until he return to Judge all 
ic men at the laſt day,” | 

You tell me that © the examples of mira- 
c culous tranſmutations adduced to illuſtrate 
i tranſubſtantiation, the diſſimilarity of them 
* js far more ſtriking than their reſemblance. 
« They all fail in that capital circumſtance, 

« that they are not converſions into a ſpeci- 
4 fic body or ſubſtance previouſly exiſting. 
© There was no wine remaining, when our 
e our bleſſed Lord turned water into vine. 
There was no pillar of ſalt ſtanding in the 
plain of Sodom, into which Lot's wife was 
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changed. There was no living ſerpent, in- 
to which the rod of Moſes was converted. 
To make the caſes tally there muſt be a liv- 
ing ſerpent upon the ground, and the rod 


in Moſes's hand muſt be changed into that 


very ſerpent, {till however retaining its for- 
mer appearance of a rod, and its for- 
mer place in the hand of Moſes: or ra- 
ther ten thouſand rods muſt be converted 
into one and the ſame living ſerpent, re- 
maining however palpable rods as before. 
This who can believe, unleſs he literally 
adopts as his rule of faith the convenient 
maxim, Credo quia impoſſibile eſt x,“ 

As to the diſſimilarity between the chan- 


ges you mention and tranſubſtantiation, what 
are they to the purpoſe ? Theſe changes prove 
it poſſible, and that is ſufficient. “ There was 


cc. 
that God omnipotent could not effect it. If 


no wine remaining .... no pillar of ſalt, 
If there had been, would you affert* 


you would not, all your arguments from the 
ſenſes are miſplaced. To reaſon thus from 
the ſenſes; from the ſuppoled abſurdity; from 
the natural impoſſibility of any ſubject, when 


revelation is to decide ultimately on the que- 
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ſtion is inconſiſtent in a man who profeſſes to 
believe in revelation. By ſo doing you leave 
yourſelf expoſed to the attacks of Deiſts and 
freethinkers of every denomination. Should 
ſuch an one urge againſt the myſtery of the 
blefſed Trinity, © the impoſſibility and contra- 
« diction of Unity in Trinity, and Trinity in 
c Unity,” would he be ſatisfied or convinced 
with ſuch an anſwer, as you gave me, (the 
myſtery of the Trinity is totally out of the que- 
ſtion) m. You would rather, I ſuppoſe, ſay (if 
you meant to argue juſtly) that we are not to 
judge of what God doth by a ſupernatural 
power, according to the ideas experience gives 
us of the ordinary courſe of nature. When 
God hath revealed that the thing is ſo, we 
muſt not deny it merely becauſe we cannot 
conceive how it can be ſo. Thus I can no 
more conceive how Jeſus Chriſt is in the eu- 
chariſt, than I can conceive how three perſons 
are one God. Both the one and the other of 
theſe myſteries, compared with the ideas we 
have of natural things, appear to imply pal- 
pable contradictions; but the very quintef- 
ſence of an act of divine faith, is the ſubmiſ- 
ſion of the intelleQ to ſomething above its 


1 F. 67. 
| comprehenſion, 


4 


comprehenſion, becauſe God has revealed it. 


There was no need of a revelation to capti- 
vate the belief of man in that which he could 
learn by the powers of his own mind. Where- 
fore being convinced of the falſity of proving 
it from the ſenſes, I receive it as the word of 
God, to whom nothing is impoſſible, as I do 
the Trinity, the incarnation or any other myſ- 
tery which the chriſtian religion propoſes to 
my belief. If it could be proved by the ſen- 
ſes, it would no longer be a myſtery. The 
argument therefore fairly ſtated ſtands thus. 
Do the words of conſecration intentionally 
pronounced by a prieſt operate a rea! change 
in the bread or not? If they do, the ſenſes 
have nothing to do in the bufineſs; and you 
have waſted a great deal of paper to no man- 
ner of purpoſe. If they do not, the proof muſt 
be made from other evidence, than the ſenſes, 
as they are totally out of the queſtion, and in- 
competent to decide the point. I do not be- 
lieve it according to the maxim you lay down. 
“ Credo quia impoſlibile eſt.” I believe it 
upon the word of him, to whom all things are 
poſſible; it being equally within the ſphere 
of his omnipotent power to change the bread 
into his body, as to re-unite all the ſcattered 
and diſperſed atoms of our human frame into 
| Nn . 
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our former bodies at the laſt day. © For with 


God ſhall nothing be impoſfible*.” 

You tell me that “I contend, agreeably to 
an article of Pope Pius's creed, that we re- 
cerve Chriſt whole and entire, whether we re- 
cetve under one or both kinds. If fo, then in 
ſpite of Father Bellarmine and the cate-- 
chiſm of Trent, if one and one make two, 
is not one, but two ſacraments. Beſides, in 
this article, and in the reaſoning by which 
it is attempted to be proved, it is forgotten, 
or not well conſidered, that the holy eucha- 
riſt is a commemoration of Chriſt's death, 
the bread is his body broken, and by thoſe 
wounds and bruiſes drained and exhauſted 
of its blood; and the cup is his blood /hed 
poured out of his precious body. And as 
to the non-appearance of any poſiive pre- 
cept to prove that the laity are obliged to re- 
ceive it in both kinds; what if there is no 
command whatſoever on the ſubject di- 
rected expreſsly and ſolely to the laity ? 
The general injunction and the reaſon of 
the thing include them, no doubt, as well 
as the clergy; and at any 1ate, it is ex- 
tremely prepoſterous to ground a general 
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practice, reſpecting a matter of ſo much 
weight, on what may have been done wiſely 
or unwilely, in a few inſtances of preſſing 


neceſſity “.“ | 
In an adjoining note you add that “ you 


have ſince found the ſubject ſtated by a very 


able hand; The natural body of our bleſſed 
Saviour comes under a twofold conſideration 
in the euchariſt; 1. As a body dead : under 
which notion we are ſaid to eat it in the 
ſacrament, and to drink his blood as /hed ; 
as appears by the words of the inſtitution. 
—2., As aglorified body; in which condi- 
tion it now fits at the right hand of God. — 
Wherefore it is evident, that ſince the bo- 
dy broken, and blood ſhed, neither do nor 
can really exiſt, they neither can be really 


preſent, nor literally eaten or drunk; nor can 


we really receive them, but only the benefits 
purchaſed by them. But the body which 
now exiſts, whereof we partake, and to 
which we are wnited, is a glorified body: 
which is therefore verily and indeed receive 
ed,—as we commonly ſay, a man receives 
an eſtate, or inheritance, when he receives 
the deeds or conveyance of it. The recep- 
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tion is confeſſedly real, though the thing it- 
« ſelf is not localhy, or circumſcriptively preſent, 
te or literally graſped in the arms of the re- 
de ceiver ... When we ſay that Chriſt is pre- 
« ſent in the ſacrament, we do not mean in 
* the elements but in the celebration. We hold 
« it (Chriſt's body) really preſent in as much 
as it is really received, and we actually put in 
« polleſſion of it, though locally abſent from 
„us.“ For this period you quote Dean Al- 
derick in Waterland on the Euchariſt, p. 259, 
262, 
I think Sir, that the real preſence you ad- 
mit is a real abſence; a myſtery much more 
unintelligible than tranſubſtantiation, which 
is evidently poſſible to the omnipotence of 
God. Whereas he cannot make nonſenſe, 
which 1 humbly conceive this to be, to be 
ſenſe. Were you, Sir, to buy an eſtate; and 
were the ſeller to give you the titie-deeds; 
but till keep poſſeſſion of the land, would you 
really think yourſelf poſſeſled of it? You 
may remember what the Poet Dryden ſaid 
upon the ſubject. 
« The literal ſenſe is hard to fleſh and blood, 
« But nonſenſe never can be underſtood.” 
Suppoſe I were to argue as you do, and 


ſay, i at the time of the inſtitution, Chriſt's glo- 
"Fs 


Conn 
ri ſied body did not then exiſt, therefore they 
could not receive the glorified body of Chriſt ? 
Would you not call it a ſtrange perverſion of 
logic? Let me aſk you, is the glorified body 
of Chriſt the ſame that ſuffered for us, or 
not? If ſo, then the apoſtles at the inſtitution, 
received the ſame body, which was afterwards 
glorified. If not, then the ſame body did not 
riſe again, We alſo eat that body which was 
born of the Virgin Mary; that body, which 
afterwards ſuffered for us, and ſits now at the 
right hand of God. Chriſt never had but one 
and the ſame body. This we receive in the 
bleſſed euchariſt, as I told you before. When 
therefore Catholics ſay that they receive in 
the euchariſt the fleſh and blood of Chriſt, : 
they denote the reality of Chriſt's body; and 

when they call it a ſpiritual body, they de- 
note the manner in which it now exiſts. 
I took the liberty to tell you, Sir, in my 
laſt Letter, that © it is not a dead, but the liv- 
ing body of Chriſt which we verily and in- 
« deed receive. Now a living body cannot 
* be without blood, nor the blood of a living 
«-perſon be without his body. Therefore by 
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« conſequence 
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| | *© conſequence we receive Chriſt whole and 
| | cc entire, whether we receive under one or 
7 * both kinds. For the body and blood of 
| « Chriſt are inſeparable, nor is it poſſible to 
« receive the one without the other, both bo- 
* dy and blood being contained under one 
« kind. As long then as the people receive 
e the ſacrament in either kind, they fully obey 
* the command of Chriſt in receiving his bo- 
% dy and blood, which is all that is * com- 
| ©« jyandedF.” To this I add that as a ſacri- 
=. 7 crifice, the prieſt muſt receive under both 
kinds. As a ſacrament, the laity receive both 
the body and blood under either kind. As 
therefore the contents are the ſame thing, ei- 
ther in one or both kinds, it is but one ſacra- 
crament properly and correttly ſpeaking, As 
to the latter part of your period 1 can only 
fay that you forget yourſelf moſt wonderfully, 
Here you quit the uſiciency of ſcripture, and 
have recourſe to a general injunction and the 
reaſon of the thing for a ſerious and ſolemn ob- 
ligation, though 1n page 34 you readily gave 
up Epiphanius, rather than admit any thing 


* Fating and drinking in this ſpiritual manner is one 
and the ſame thing. q | 
1 Leiter, p. 95, 96. 5 
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| indiſpenſably neceſſary, if not contained in ſcrip= 


ture, | 

You. eſtabliſh an indiſpenſable duty (com- 
munion in both kinds) for the laity as well as 
for the clergy, not from ſcripture, but from 
the general injunction and the reaſon of the thing 
But the general injunction, as I ſaid, was 
made only to prieſts ; therefore it does not 
regard the laity at all. 

You tell me that I adduced ſeveral .* in- 
ce ſtances of communion in one kind prattt- 
« ſed by the primitive church, (quoting how- 
« ever no authority earlier than Tertullian, 
« about the beginning of the third century, 
« and him without reference) that it certainly 
« was her judgment that one half of the 
« Lord's ſupper is not with-held from the 
« people*.”* You ſaid juſt now that “ it is 
« extremely prepoſterous to ground a general 
ec practice reſpecting a matter of ſo much 
% weight on what may have been done wiſely 
« or unwilely in a few inſtances of preſſing 
« neceſſity .' Why not, Sir, in theſe inſtan- 
ſtances as well as the inſtances adduced in 
your Addreſs to the Diſſenters g. When 


Note, p. 74, 75 ＋ P. 74. 
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the gaoler at Philippi,“ you ſay, and all 
* his family were baptiſed at midnight, either 
« inthe priſon, or in his houſe adjoining the 
„ priſon, is it by any means probable that 
« immerſion was uſed?” And again, © for 
% though immerſion was the public cuſtom, 
« yet in caſes of neceſſity, they baptiſed the 
« ſick in bed.” Give me leave than to add 
that if the eſſence of the ſacrament of the bleſ- 
ſed euchariſt conſiſted in communion in both 
kinds, or was it commanded by God, no preſ- 
ſing neceſſity could ever authorize a deviation 
in any one ſingle inſtance, I gave you ſeve- 
ral proofs of it. Vou only remark one (Ter- 
tullian in the beginning of the third century) 
which you tell me I adduced without reference. 
I did ſo; not doubting but you, who are ſo 
well read in the writings of the primitive fa- 


thers, would recolle& the paſſage. It is then, 


Sir, in his treatiſe ad Uxorem, lib. 2. cap. 5. 
p- 169, Paris Edit, 1675, I gave you like- 
wiſe other references upon the ſame ſubje& ; 
viz. St. Cyprian de lapſis, which you may find 
in p. 133- Edit. Fell; and told you moreover 
that the © Faithful were permitted to admini- 
« fter the ſacrament to the ſick in the ſame 
© manner, as Euſebius informs us in his Ec- 
1 clefiaſtical Hiſtory.” I gave you the refe- 

i, dene 


„„ 

refice at full length, Lib. vi. cap. xliv. p. 
* 200. Edit, Valeſius, Amſterdam anno 1695. 
Of theſe you have taken no notice; nor of 
St. Ambroſe alſo who received it himſelf in 
the ſame manner on his death-bed, as is re 
corded in his life *. | 

Now, Sir, as we find no traces of any cen- 
ſure whatever againſt thoſe who practiſed this 
manner of receiving the bleſſed euchariſt, in 
the writings of the primitive fathers, we may 
be aſſured that they ated conformably to the 
precept; for, as I obſerved to you before, 
« though Tertullian and Origen were two 
« great pillars of the church in their time, 
« and their orthodox writings are juſtly va- 
te lued by all men of learning, yet the Church 
« was watchful enough to diſcover the tares 
« which grew up with the wheat; and the re- 
ee putation neither of their wit and learning 
* could ſave their errors from being con- 
« demned. The ſame may be ſaid of ſome 
et errors held by LaQtantius, Arnobius, Caſſia- 
e nus, and others, which could not eſcape the 
« watchful eye of the Church, and were ac- 
« cordingly cenſured by her. Nay, what is 
« more remarkable, the error of St. Cyprian, 


* My Letter, p. 97. Paulinus, No. 47. 
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% who was a man of extraordinary charaQter, | 
4e was oppoſed and underwent the ſame fate, 
« So true it is that the Church has always 
been extremely jealous of the purity of the 
« faith; watchful in detecting the leaſt error 
8 9 it, and inflexible in doing Juſtice 
upon thoſe who dared to corrupt it“.“ Is it 
then poſſible that the infringement of a poſi- 
tive precept of Chriſt (were it really ſuch} 
would be ſuffered in ſo many inſtances as I 
have adduced, and many more which I could 
bring forward, to paſs without cenſure and | 
condemnation ? 
You tell me that © I quoted no authority. 
« earlier than the beginning of the third cen- 
« turyt.”” Pray, Sir, have you an excluſive 
patent for referring to theſe ancient authors ? 
You have appealed to Tertullian in the begin- 
ning of the third age, and others of a much 
later date in ſupport of your arguments: why 
then am I to be debarred the ſame privilege ? 
But ſince you ſo unreaſonably exaR more an- 
cient authority, I refer you to St. John. © If 
any man eat of his bread, he ſhall live for, 


ce eyer; and the bread that I will give is my. 


ce * feſt, which I will RE; for the lite of the, 


* 
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„ world®,” „ He that eateth me, even he 
« ſhall live by mer.“ © He that eateth of 
« this bread ſhall live for ever.f” In theſe 
three texts not a word is ſaid of the cup, or 
of the action of drinking, but only of eating 
the bread. 185 

You will probably oppoſe to them a text 
of St. Paul. © But let a man examine him- 
« felf; and ſo let him eat of that bread and 
« drink of that cuph.”” The preceding verfe 


however ſhows that the faithful did not al- 


ways receive both; which from the Greek 
ought to be tranſlated thus. © Wherefore 
« whoſoever ſhall eat this bread or drink this 
© cup of the Lord, &c.“ That the apoſtles did 
not always give the communion in both kinds, 
may be gathered likewiſe from St. Paul, if the 


text were fairly tranſlated from the Greek, as 


you muſt know. Wherefore vhoſoever 
« ſhall eat this bread, or drink the cup of the 


«© Lord unworthily, ſhall be guilty of the body 


« 2nd blood of the Lord||.” Your tranſlators 
of the bible could find no way to avoid the 
conſequence of theſe texts, but one; which 
however deſperate, can never fail: I mean 


* Chap. xi. gr. + Ib. 5. Ib. 58. 
1 Cor. xi. 28, | Ib, 29. e 
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_ the laſt of all extremities, corrupting the text, 
which they have rendered in Engliſh by ſub- 


ſtituting the word and for or*. 


Let us however attend for a moment to 


the words of our bleſſed Saviour, as related by 


St. John, chap. 6. From them we may evi- 
dently conclude that the cup, though a neceſ- | 
ſary part of the ſacrifice, is not a neceſſary 


part of the ſacrament of the euchariſt. His 


words, verſe 54, are as follow. Amen, A- 


It is thus in a Greek teſtament printed at Oxford, 


. + anno 167 5. * cum locis parallelis et variantibus ſeRicnd. 


ce bus ex plus 100 MS, codicibus.” See likewiſe Dr. 
Gregory's Greek teſtament, publiſhed at Oxford by Grabe 
in the year 1703 from a greater number of manuſcripts, 
which has alſo the Greek conjunction y, which ſignifies 


or, and not and. In Milles' Greek teſtament, the lateſt 


publiſhed at Oxford, in the year 1707, from a greater 
collection of manuſcripts. There are only four out of 
that great number that have the Greek word ya; which 
correſponds to the conjunctive word and. However cor- 
rect theſe may be in other reſpects, they cannot in this 
particular be admitted to outweigh the others, being by 8 
far ſo inferior in number; the more eſpecially when we 
reflect that the coujunction an being more congenial to 
the opinions of later times, it may be no raſh judgment 
to ſuppoſe it may have been ſubſtituted for the word er: 
which now, though ſo very oppoſite to the immenſe 
number of ancieut manuſcript copies, we ſee uniformly 


inſerted in all the Engliſh. e bibles in this | 


« men, 


% men, I ſay to you, unleſs you eat the fleſh 
« of the Son of Man, and drink his blood» 
« you ſhall not have life in you.” But im- 
| mediately after, in the ſame diſcourſe, ver. 
309. he ſays: He that eateth this bread ſhall 
live for ever.” In the principles of the 
Sacramentarians there is here an evident 
contradiftion in the words of our Sa- 
viour; but in thoſe of the Catholic Church 
there is not the ſhadow of a contradiQtion ; be- 
cauſe, believing Jeſus Chriſt immortal, im- 
| paſſible and indiviſible to be whole and en- 
tire under both kinds, that is both under the 
appearance of bread, and that of wine, they 
are firmly convinced that, according to our 
bleſſed Saviour's words, © he that eateth of 
« this bread, ſhall live for ever.” At the 
ſame time theſe words ſerve to confirm us in 
the belief of the real, and not figurative or 
ſymbolical preſence of Chriſt in the euchariſt ; 
for he declares that he that eateth this bread 
ſhall live for ever. Of courſe he acknow- 
ledges that ſuch a perſon both eateth the fleſh | 
of the Son of Man, and drinketh his. blood. 
From whence it follows that we receive him 
entirely under the appearance of bread, which 
cannot poſſibly be the caſe in the. figurative 
ſenſe of thoſe, who maintain that the ſacra- 
tr | ment 
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ment is not entire unleſs it be received under 
both kinds, becauſe without this we do not 
commemorate the death of our Saviour, and 
we receive the figure of his body only, and 
not his blood. This undoubtedly would be 
true if, agreeable to ſuch an opinion, Chriſt 
was not really in the ſacrament of the eucha- 
riſt whole and entire under both kinds. 
The text from St. Paul “ proves likewiſe” 
the real preſence beyond a doubt, and not a 
figurative preſence or a mere memorial of the 
death of Chriſt; for when he ſays, © whoſo- 
« ever ſhall eat this bread, or drink the cha- 
« lice of our Lord unworthily, ſhall be guilty 
* of the body and blood of the Lord,” He 
ſuppoſes that the body and blood of our Lordi 
are: under both kinds, otherwiſe how could” 
we be guilty both of the body and blood by 
receiving unworthily under one kind only? 
And this can only be underſtood in the ſenſe 
of a real preſence of our Saviour under both 
kinds. | [4% „ 241 tha? 
Fou cite the decree in Gratian alſo to 
prove your aſſertion, and j conſequently tell us 
that Pope Gelaſius has determined that it is 
« a great ſacrilege to ſeparate the wine from 


9 
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75 the bread. I chis decree is | wrong,” you 
add, where is papal in/allibility ? If it is right, 
<« how is the Church. of Rome at Gs 
from a great. ſacrilege*.””  _ 

T)ꝓpc infallibility of the Pope, Sir, is no 
article of faith, and therefore whether the de- 
cree be right or wrong, your inference. 1s in- 
concluſive in that reſpett. It may be equally 


underſtood to. apply to the Laity as to the. 


Clergy, without breaking in upon any doctrine 
of the Catholic Church. For to put the true 
conſtruction upon the words, all the circum- 
ſtances under which they were conveyed are 
to be conſidered. They will then admit on- 
ly. of ſuch a tendency and meaning, as will 
effeQuate the. intention and views of thoſe 
who uſed them. | 1 
The learned Binius, in his colleQion of 
Councils, informs us that in the time of Pope 
Leo about the year 440, ſo likewiſe in the 
time of Gelaſius, about the year 492, many 
Manicheans and Pricillianiſts lived in Rome, 


unknown as ſuch: who, in order not to be 


detected, and pretending to be orthodox, com- 
municated along with the Catholics. Never- 


theleſs * lebe hi dauſg abllained from the 


* Note, p. 75. 


cup. 


as. 


cup, imitating therein Cerinthus' and vie; 
. herefiarchs: They affirmed that wine was 
created by the devil, and that Chriſt had no 


blood. Wherefore that che Manicheans 


might be known by a public and evident mark, 


und that thoſe who wete really Catholics 


might be aſcertained, Pope Gelaſius decreed 


at Rome, for the time that ſome diſtinction 


might be neceſſary, the holy Euchariſt ſhould 
not be given en this _—_ Boſh 
kinds. etl Tek 


It is an article of Gain faith"that tm 


gas taken whole and entire under either ſpe- 
7 cies. For it is not a dead, but a living body 


which we verily and indeed. receive,” as your 


catechiſm teaches. Now a living body can- 
not be without blood; nor the blood of a 


living perſon be without the body. There- 


fore by conſequence we receive Chriſt whole 


and entire,” whether we receive under one or 
both kinds: for the body and blood of Chriſt 


are inſeparable; nor is it poſſible to receive 
the one without the other, both body and 


blood being contained under one kind. 80 


that they who took it under both, only is 
SITY the ſelf-ſame thing twice over, 


The 
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The Catholic Church has eſtabliſhed the 
uſage of lay- communion under one kind on- 


* 


ly as a matter of diſcipline. It can therefore 


alter it whenever a reaſonable cauſe ſhall ap- 

pear to call for the change. Thus it was at 
this time at Rome. The only religious teſt by 
which thoſe heretics (the Marchionites and 
Priſcillianiſts) could be detected was their re- 
fuſal to receive the ſacrament under the ele- 
ment of wine on account of their ſuperſtitious 
errors. Their not being therefore diſtinguiſn- 
able from the Catholics in receiving the ſacra- 
ment under the ſpecies of bread alone, is in- 
controvertible evidence that it was generally 
the uſage of the Catholic Church before that 
time for the Laity to receive it after that 
manner. 

And this injunRion e or decree of Gelaſius 
being only temporary, the former uſage re- 
vived, when the cauſe of the alteration of 
the diſcipline had ceaſed in the deteQtion 
and baniſhment of the Manicheans during the 


pontificate of Gelaſius. 


Now if we apply the words of the * ca- 
non 


— 


* © We ha /e found out that ſome having only re- 


* ceived my; portion of the ſacred body, abſtain from 
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of the ſacred inſtitution as uſeleſs and finful*, 
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8 5 . 
non or decree to the evil that was to be reme- 


died, we ſhall find that they are applicable 
only to the ſuperſtitious and erroneous opinions 
of theſe heretics, and not to the diſcipline of 
the Church, which till that time they had 
conformed to in common with the Catholics; 


and received under one kind till it was found 


neceſſary to impoſe this teſt of receiving it 
under both. | - | 
The diviſon of the ak therefore, which 


the decree mentions, means that erroneous Opt 


nion of the Manicheans, by which they to- 
tally excluded the blood of Chriſt from the 


ſacrament. And in that ſenſe they did not 


mean to receive, or did not receive the whole 
facrament. Hence they were ſaid to di- 
vide the ſacrament: by cutting off that part 


No 


te the chalice of the ſacred blood, who, Betau/e they are 
* undoubtedly led thereunto by ſome ſuperſiition, let them re- 
t ceive the whole ſacramenr, or let them be deprived of 
& both; becauſe the divifion of one and the ſame 890855 
« ry is a great ſacrilege,” 

There never appears to have been any queſtion or 


| doubt whether or no the Manicheans in receiving pro- 


mi ſcuouſly 
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No concluſion therefore can be drawn 
from this canon againſt the lawfulneſs of re- 
ceiving the ſacrament under one kind, as was 
the practice of the Church both before and 
fince. The only interruption to that uſage 
was the temporary alteration in the diſcipline 
for'the neceſſary purpoſe under the exiſting 
_ circumſtances of ſeparating the tares from the 
wheat. 


miſcuouſly with Catholics under one kind, had or had 
not received the ale, that is the perfeR or efficient ſa- 
crament of the Euchariſt; but when the decree "SY 
% aut integra ſacramenta percipiant, aut ab integris arceans 
„ ur,“ it evidently means that in future (by way of teſt} 
the Laity ſhould receive under both. elements, thus uſing 
the word integer in a ſenſe ſynonymous with wtergue, am- 
nit, duo, See Baronius Annal. Ecclef, anno 496. tom. vi. 
col. g15, who has treated the ſubje& in a wot explicit 
manner, He differs totally in opinion with thoſe who 
conceived the decree to apply ſolely to the Clergy ; which, 
he adds, is no ways eſſential to the ſubject under debate; 


* frigidam ſolutionem, qua haud indigemus.“ 
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To what I told you that if it were a 
ſacrilege to receive the Lord's ſupper under 
one kind, the primitive church would not 
have fuffered* ite, you reply The conſe. 
* quence does not follow, unleſs you prove 
* the Church of thoſe days to have been 


* ampeccadle, a talk of equal cafe as to prove 


* the Roman Church znfalliblet. | 

In the firſt place, Sir, the Roman Church 
is only a part of the Catholic Church, as I 
told you before}. If the ſhould fall into he- 
reſy, ſhe will be cut off, and ſwell the cata- 
logue of thoſe who have already experienced 
the ſame fate. This is a diſtinction you are 
pleaſed to keep out of fight for reaſons well 


known to yourſelf. 
Infallibility was not promiſed to the Church 


of Rome, but to the Church of Chriſt. Sup- 
poſe I were to argue as you do, © The apo... 


* ftles were not zmpeccable,” as you advanced, 


* My Letter, p. 98. 
+ Note, your Letter, p. 75. 
I. My Letter, p. 89. 
| page 


A 
page 54, therefore they were not OM" 
© in their doctrine, what would you ſay? 
Vou aſſure me, that © what 1 quote from Dr. 
« Colin's Hiſtory of Tranſubſtantiation, you 
*« cannot find in your edition of that learned 
work, which you haye read through.” I 
refer you then to his Hiſtory printed in Lon- 
don, anno 1675, p. 122. typis Tho. Raycroſt. 
c The general drift,“ you add, © of the paſſa- 
ges is agreeable enough to the Biſhop's ſen- 
« timents, and to the doctrine of our Church, 
(not to yours, as we ſhall ſee a little farther) 
i that the body and blood of Chriſt are verily 
« and indeed taken and received by. the faithful 
be in the Lord's ſupper. But then this is as dif- 
« ferent from the popiſh doQrine, as light 
from darkneſs. For according to that ſyſ- 
** tern, the real body of Chriſt is not only re- 
« ceived * corporally by the wicked as well 
* as by the faithful, but is ſwallowed. alſo by 
* rats, or mice, or other vermin, that happen 
* to devour the conſecrated ho.” Fa 
9 21 If hs real body of Chriſt be not 1 e 
by the wicked, how do you reconcile that text of St. Paul. 
Bar He that eateth and drinketh unworthily, eateth and 
e drinketh damnation to himſelf, not diſceraing the 
% Lord's body.“ 1 Cor, xi. 28, ira 
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Is it poſſible, Sir, that a man fhouid be 
90 above the level of a Tub-preacher, 
capable of writing ſuch a period! How can 
© he give us his fleſh to eat ? was the Jewiſh 


queſtion. Many therefore of his diſciples, 
* when they heard this, ſaid This is an hard 


«#1 ſeying. who ad hear * * And "oy * 


15 bim. 25 | 
So likewiſe the l n+ labor 


enemies of the i incarnation, contended that to 


be incloſed in a womb, and laid in a man- 
ger was unworthy of the divine Majeſty. The 


Pagans and Jews ridiculed; the credulity of 


Chriſtians in believing in a man crucified be- 
tween two thieves; but the Church deſpiſed 


| their mockeries, being taught by the apoſtle, 


that the myſtery of the croſs was indeed a 


„ ſtimbling block to abs Jews, _ 10 * 


" Greeks fooliſhneſst. dee 
The divinity of Chrift; you * Sir, 


| could not be injured by his mortal ſufferings, 


which contributed ſo much io his glory, and 
the happineſs of mankind. The ſame anſwer 
I give to you, which was given to them, ſince 
you compel me to take notice of objekllons fo 


| vpworiby of the nd and fanflity of the 
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ſubjeQ; under conſideration. | Give me leave 
to aſk you, whether you do not believe that 
the infant Jeſus was confined in the womb of 
the Virgin Mary, laid in @ manger, a recepta- 
cle for beaſts only and wrapped up in ſwaddling 
cloths*? Do you not believe he was, like 
other children, liable to accidents; to be hurt 
by the ſtings of inſets, &c? If then he could 
ſuffer theſe things in his own natural body, 
and be liable to be injured by them; why 
may he not render himſelf ſubject, in appear- 
ance, to the ſame accidents; when he is under 
the covering of bread and wine, and ſincapa- 
ble of being hurt thereby? But ae of this. 

Let us return to Dr. Coin. | 
It appears by an attentive peruſal of his 
Hiſtory of Tranſubſtantiation, that he poſi- 
tively excludes the figurative ſenſe of the in- 
Ritution which you ſeem to contend for 
throughout. He evidently maintains the 
true and real preſence of Chriſt in the eu- 
chariſt the ſame as we do; and that ſuch was, 
in his time, the doctrine of the Church of 
England, he proves from your liturgy, cate- 
chiſm, and the moſt learned writers of the 
times. The only diſpute, as he frequently 


1 K e 
| repeats, 


repeats; between the two churches is relative 
to the manner. The Church of England, be 
ſays, has defined no manner in particular. 
He coincides with Biſhop Andrews in his an- 
ſwer to Cardinal Bellarmine, cap. 11. p. 11. 
« Dixit Chriſtus hoc eſt corpus meum; nobis 
« autem vobiſcum de objecto convenit; de 
$$ | © modo illis omnis eſt. Fide firmi tenemus 
—_ c quod corpus Chriſti ſit, &c. And: farther 
5 ons Preſentiam credimus, nec minus quam 
« vos, veram De modo preſentiz nibil te- 
* mere definimus. In confirmation of this, 
he cites the following biſhops of the Church 
of England, viz. Jewel, Poinet, Bilſon, An- 
drews, Hooker, John Biſhop; of Rocheſter, 
35 Montague Biſhop of Chicheſter, James Pri- 


; mate of Armagh, Francis Biſhop of Ely, Laud 
' Archbiſhop of Canterbury, Overal Biſhop of 
2 Norwich, &c. &c. the greateſt divines your 
c church ever produced. At the ſame time he 
. 1 | quotes their reſpective paſſages, aſſerting the 
B . true and real, and not a figurative, or ſymbo- 
= Ilͤycal preſence, They all aſſert that Chriſt's 
* EDN body is in the holy euchariſt in a ſpiritual or 
q ſiacramental, and not in a common and carnal 
v2 5 manner. This is the doQrine which catholics 
1 univerſally hold. 5 
J 1 8 | 
; You 
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* Sir, ſeem to admit no real preſence 
whatever, but what is merely figurative or 
ſymbolical; yet preſſed by the Authorities of 
thoſe Fathers I adduced in my former Letter, 
(which, as you will preſently ſee, you have by 
no means done away) you ſeem willing to al- 
low ſome ſort of preſence, which however 


neither yourſelf, or any body elſe can compre- 


hend; being determined to believe. as little 
as poſſibly you can, becaule it is myſterious 
and above reaſon, Upon the ſame grounds 
too many, as you muſt know, are inclined, 
and do rejett the Athanaſian creed, where 


the myſtery of the Trinity is fo clearly ſtated, 


being determined to believe nothing they 
cannot comprehend, which unavoidably leads 
to downright Deiſm, 


In a Note “ you tell me that“ Bellarmine 


« ſays The body of Chriſt is viſibly on the table, 
« and corporally received. And you refer to 
his book De Miſa, I. 1. cap. xil. 

If you add, Sir, under the accidents of bread, 
your reference is correct. This muſt evi. 
dently be the meaning of Bellarmine's aſſer- 
tion, as in ſeveral paſſages of his works he 
maintains with the whole Catholic Church, 
5 # p. 76. | 

Qq . that 


LY 
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that our Saviour's body and blood are con- 


cealed under the accidents or appearances of 
bread and wine. | 


You were therefore © begging the que- 
ce ſtion,” as I told you before, for Bellarmine 
does not coincide with your peremptory deei- 


ſion that © what was the wafer is literally the 


% very ſame body (once viſible on earth, now 

« exalted to heaven) preſent before our 

„ e ee 
This is your opinion, and not the opinion 


of Bellarmine. You muſt therefore never 


more refer to him upon this ſubject. How- 
ever the ignorant part of your readers will 
take your word, and it is for them your Let. 


ter ſeems calculated ; they will readily believe 


that Catholics perſuade themſelves that they 


| "ſee the body of Chriſt lying ſtretched on the 


altar, and that they eat a dead body ! Nothing 
is incredible to ignorance and inveterate pre- 
judice which however chriſtian charity ought 
to endeavour not to foſter, but to remove. 
You proceed. © One thing in this note, 


though neceſſary to be refuted, it is painſul 
to tranſcribe. Yon ſay”” (addreſſing your. 
ſelf to me) © 7 was pleaſed civilly to give” (Ca- 


tholics) © the lie. I trembled with aſtoniſh- 
t ment when I read the words, and perhaps 
2 | ſhould 
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© ſhould not to this moment have diſcovered 
* to what paſſage in the Defence you could 
* poſſibly allude, had not a friend of quicker 
te diſcernment directed me to this ſentence, 
% quoted by you alittle before. Surely, fure- 
« ty, into whatever ſhape ingenuity may torture 
_« tranſubſtan/tation, thoſe who aſſert it deceive 
« themſelves as well as others, and do not really 
« believe, even when they affirm they do, this ter- 
* rific and portentous doctrine. When I wrote 
« theſe words, I perſuaded myſelf I wa mak- 
ing a candid and affettionate apology for 
e thoſe, who profeſſed to believe tranſubſtan- 
« tiation.' They muſt, I thought, have ſome 
* method of ſatisfying themſelves, ſome way 
** of evading the palpable abſurdities and 
. © ſhocking conſequences of the dottrine; ſo 
te that- the language uſed on this ſubjett did 
« not convey to their minds the ſame ideas 
«© it did to mine. Theſe were my ſentiments ; 
« but if I failed” (I was in hopes, Sir, you 
were going to make an apology) © to expreſs. 
« them with perſpicuity, I can ſhow by the 
© beſt authority in the world, that this form 
c of words is not intended to give any body 
te the lie, with whatever civility it may be poſ- 
« ble to do it. In a hook now lying before 
«© me, I read, Surely, Sir, you c annot mean that 
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« „% ſeriptures alone are ſufficient to ſalvation. 
% What we aſſert is here denied, &c#*.” 

Here is your period, Sir, at full length, all 
but the awkward compliment you make to me 
at the end of it, with which I am as little flat- 
tered, as affected by the ſarcaſtic and vulgar 
_ Expreſſions you make uſe of throughout your 
Letter. | | 5 | 

Let us however examine what you have 
ſaid. “ You ſhould not perhaps have diſco- 
* vered to this moment to what paſſage in 
* your Defence I alluded had not a friend of 
* quicker diſcernment, &c.“ Yet you tell me 
in the ſucceeding lines, that you read in a book 
lying before you (meaning my Letter) that I 
made uſe of the fame kind of language. Be 
pleaſed however to obſerve that there are on- 
ly ten lines between the two aſſertions. The 
former, with its reference to the Defence is 
marked page 109. Strange it muſt then ap- 
pear that you could for a moment be at a loſs 
to know the paſſage I alluded to! But youhad 
a friend of quicker diſcernment at hand. It im- 
mediately ſtruck him; though it bad not that 
effeA upon you, probably as that kind of 


* P.76, 779 


language 


, { n * * e Ne de; p Py 8 


E 

language may be more | famvilline to the one 
than the other. | 
| But I had held ſimilar pony; as my 

book lying before you, plainly indicates, Let 
us then confront the two paſſages. You ſay, 
« Surely, ſurely, into whatever ſhape inge- 
© nuity may torture tranſubſtantiation, zhoſe 
© who aſſert it deceive themſelves as well as 
others, and do not really believe even when 
46 they affirm they do? This, I believe, moſt 
people, judging according to the uſual accep- 
tation of words, will not heſitate to pronounce 
an abſolute affirmation. | 

I will now tranſcribe my words. They 

are as follow. Surely, Sir, you cannot mean 
* that the ſcriptures alone are ſufficient to al- 
_« yation*.,” | 
Now Sir, I ſhould ſuppoſe, according to 
the uſual mode of ſpeech, this is not an affir- 
mation, but an interrogation; a polite man= 
ner of intimating that you were not. quite cor- 
rect on the ſubjeQ; for in many parts of the 
Defence, as you will perceive throughout the 
peruſal of this Letter, you have been obliged 
to give up your dll-ſuffciency of ſcripture when 
you addreſs the Diſſenters, aud to have re- 
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courſe to ancient practice or tradition (call it 
what you pleaſe) without which you could not 
ſtand your ground. This however only ſhews 
your inconſiſtency. Again as ſcripture is all- 
|  Juffictent, © whatſoever is not read therein, nor 
| „ may be proved thereby, is not to be re- 
* quired of any man, that it ſhould be believ- 
* edas an article of faith, or be thought re- 
* quiſite or neceſſary to ſalvation“ .“ But in 
| your Addreſs to the Diſſenters, as I ſaid, you 
„ ſpeak another language. We are told,“ 
| | you fay to them, © with an air of triumph, as 
a « if the remark was a ſafficient anſwer to all 
* that is or can be {aid on the ſubje&, There 
* 75 neither precept or example of inſant baptiſin 
MF in the new teſtament. The very ſame objec- 
= | tion might be made to immerſion in bap- 
© tiſm. For neither is that commanded in 
« ſcripture, nor is there any certain example 
« of the praAice .. . . But from the ſcriptures 
« alone neither of theſe points. can be made 
« out with certainty. .-, There is no command | 
jn ſcripture for appropriating the firſt day 
© of the week as the chriſtian ſabbath, or day 
of religious worſhip, in the room of the 
cc 


Jewiſh ſabbath, which was the laſt day of 


* Defence, p. 5. 
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e the week, It is founded on the uninter_ 
„ rupted uſage of the church, corroborated 


« by ſeveral collateral circumſtances, but no 


« 


«c 


cc. 


« Jireft injunction in the wrilings of the apo- 
Re bg: have taken the liberty to tran- 
ſcribe thoſe words in Italics. You proceed. 


The ceremony of confirmation ſtands on 
the ſame grounds. But what is ſtill more 
to the purpoſe, and fully ſhews the weak- 
neſs of the objection is this: There is nei- 
ther precept nor example in ſcripture for 


adminiſtering the Lord's ſupper to women: 
and yet their right to that bleſſed ordinance 


is not queſtioned, although women did not 


partake of the correſponding Jewiſh ſacra- | 


ment; for the paſſover was eaten by males 
only. If then the reaſon of the thing, and 
the general practice of chriſtians are a ſuf- 
ficient warrant, as they are juſtly allowed to 
be, for giving the Lords ſupper to females, 
although this is contrary to the cuſtom of 


the Jewiſh church in a like caſe, ſurely the 
ſame reaſon and the ſame prattice are a ſuf- 


ficient authority for adminiſtering baptiſm 


to infants, which 1s not contrary but confor= 


mable to the uſage of the Jews*,” I ſhall 


leave 
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you, Sir, (to uſe your own words to me) © to 
* reconcile. as you ſee fit” theſe jarring con- 
tradidions * which you have ſtarted“.“ 

« It were eaſy to ſhew the abſurdity of 
2 this dofrine” (of tranſubſtantiation you 
fay); « fox on this ground the pronoun ths, 
- having nothing to refer to, can only be ex- 
e plained as a writer on the ſubjeQ once ex- 
« plained it: The word This has no meaning,” 
for which you quote Glaſs and Gratian, de 
Conſecr. Diſt. 11. Con. Tinorem. p- 1149. 
col. 1. Lugd. 1548, 3 

The pronoun This has no meaning. Cer- 
tainly as a relative not without an antece- 
dent, Yet I humbly think, that it ſavours 
of impiety to ſuppoſe that our Lord, 
in ſpeaking on ſo extraordinary a ſubje8, 
did not make uſe of the moſt apt and adequate 
words, whereby to let his diſciples into his 
meaning. And can it be imagined that the 
words This is my body, are the moſt apt, and 
adequate to expreſs that it was bread he gave 
them, and not his body ? Yet turn the point 
as you pleaſe it will in the end prove, that 
either it is not truly bread, or not truly his 
lleſh; but if it be properly, and literally the 


Letter, Note, p. 69. 


one, 


0 27 4 
one, it is improperly and metaphorically the 
other. Accordingly the main body of chri- 
ſtians throughout the world, judging it highly 
_ unreaſonable to take the words he ſpoke on ſo 
extraordinary a ſubjeQ, as a moſt improper, 
uncommon, and unaccountable metaphor, did 
for many ages, and do ſtill agree to under- 
ſand them in the proper and literal ſenſe. | 
Ina a ſubſequent note“, you appeal to what 
is ſaid by a Roman Catholic, who ſays that 
* remembrance neceſſarily implies the abſence 
* .of the thing remembered. (Cornel. Janſen, 
« Concord, Evangel. c. 101, &c.)” By this 
paſſage we are rightly taught that in receiv- 
ing this bleſſed ſacrament we are to remem- 

ber the death and paſſion of our bleſſed Lord, 
which are paſt; and, if you pleaſe, abſent 
from us. This every Catholic _— and 

ee EY 
zan remember a friend,” you add, 
ve are not then converſing with that friend. 
And when in this ſacrament, we remember 
« Chriſt in his death, in his bleſſed body that 
«was crucified for us, he is not preſent with 
* us in that body, with which he aſcended i oo 
heaven; where he muſt remain for everft.” 


r 78. 1 
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If fo, Sir, he is not preſent in any body 
at all. He never had, nor ſtill hath any other 
body. Then his body is not eaten at all, 
neither in reality nor by faith. 

« The inſtances of words or, names,“ you 
add, are equally exceptionable“. When a 
* known objeR is called by a name, that can- 
« not literally belong to it; or when one and 
« the ſame object has two different appella- 
« tions, one of which apparently agrees with 
« it, and the othernot; we look not for ſome 
« exiſting circumſtance, or paſt occurrence, 
« that may account for the foreign and figu- 
« rative denomination. If an angel is ſtyled 
A man, it is becauſe he appears in the ſhape 
« of a man. If a living body is called duſt, 
*or a ſerpent a rod, we know it is becauſe. 
* that body was formed from the duſt, and 
* that ſerpent from a rod. But here, when 
« one and the ſame object is called, at the 
« ſame time and by the ſame bleſſed lips, the 
e blood of Chriſt and the fruit of the vine; 
« and when by the evidence of our ſenſes, 
* the latter expreſſion alone can be literal, 
the Church of Rome maintains, againſt all, 
1 


® P. 805 alluding to my words, p. 42. 
| * example 


( 
„example and all rules of ſpeech, rhat the 
« vine is figurative, and the blood real“. 


Pray, Sir, where did you learn that Chriſt 


called one and the ſame object, at the ſame 
time his blood and the fruit of the vine ? 
Not in ſcripture, I preſume. For therein we 
are told that he took up the cup and ſaid This 
is my blood. He did not ſay this wine is my 
blood. Wherefore it was not the fame obje& 
after, as before conſecration. As to the ap- 
peal you make to the ſenſes, I hope I have 
ſaid enough to ſhew the futility of it. | 
But © the Church of Rome maintains a- 
c gainſt all example and all rules of ſpeech, 
te that the wine is figurative, 11. the blood 
r real. i, EY 

Io take words agree u or literally; zuſt 
as ſuits conveniency is certainly deſtroying the 
meaning of all expreſſions. If you will, Sir, 
but ſtand to this one principle, there will be 


no farther diſpute between you and me con- 
cerning the ſuhje& under debate. For then, 


I ſhould preſume, you will find yourſelf ob- 


liged to underſtand the words of the inſtitu- 
tion literally ; ſince they cannot be otherwiſe 
underſtood but by a moſt ſtrained and arbi- 


1 P. 80. 
| Rr a2 trary 


/ 


| trary interpretation. They were thus under- 


ſtood by the compilers of your catechiſm, and 


by the firſt Divines of your church, as 1 * 
proved from Dr. Colin. - 

If then Chriſt's bleſſed body and blood ful 
received verily and indeed in the ſacrament, 
there muſt be either a ſubſtantial change of 
the bread and vine into the body and blood 
of Chriſt; or they muſt be joined together, 
according tothe Lutheran doctrine. 

But, as an arbitrary way of wking words 
figuratively deſtroys the meaning of all ex- 


* 


preſſions, it is no leſs deſtructive to the com- 


mon laws of ſpeech, to conclude from thence, 
that therefore figures which are eaſy and na- 
tural, and taken for ſuch by the generality of 
mankind, are likewiſe arbitrary. Becauſe it 
is morally impoſſible either to write or ſpeak 
without the uſe of ſuch figures: and they are 
To far from obſcuring, that they give the 
greateſt” beauty, ſtrength, and luſtre to any 
ſort of diſcourſe. Now let us conſider, whe 
ther calling the elements by their own names 
after conſecration be not figures of this ſort ?/ 
T ſpecified ſeveral. Vou repeat them, viz. 
an angel ſtyled a man; Adam called duſt, &c. 
but you have not controverted my argument 

| | 6 3» 9 | in 
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in the leaſt, unleſs we allow your appeal to 
the ſenſes which, as I ſaid, is nugatory. 

..._ You tell me, Sir, that I fuppoſe our 
« Lord's diſcourſe, in the ſixth chapter of St. 
« John, ſhows it was his intention to leave 

« his real fleſh to be eaten by his diſciples. © 
The very words which I alledge,” you add, 
© might naturally lead us to queſtion the juſt« 
« neſs of the interpretation. For notwith- 
© ſtanding the promiſe of; living for ever, 
©& chriſtians; we know, die like other men“.“ 
Was there ever ſuch a pititul argument! 
* For notwithſtanding the promiſe of living 
« for ever, chriſtians, we know, die like other 
* men!” I bluſh to inform you that it is not 
the life of the body which is here ſpoken of. 
It is the life of the ſoul. —lt is the grace of 
God, which we receive in this. ſacrament i in a 
tranſcendent manner, 4ince. we receive the 

author of all graces. | 

Fou proceed. * But our Lord himſelf 
« Ales ſome of his hearers, taking his ſpeech 
inthe literal ſenſe, called it a hard ſaying, 
4 more elearly pointed out the figurative and 
© ſpiritual meaning of his words: What. and 


® rf ye ſhall ſee. the Son of Man aſcend up where 


2 F 91. 
8 «> he 
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je was before p Then at leaſtyou will under- 
« ſtand, that my words are ſpirit and they are 
«.life: ſpirit, becauſe you cannot then inter- 
« pret. the eating and drinking my fleſh and 
* blood carnally : life, becauſe theſe figns 
* ſhall be efficacious in deriving upon you all 
* the benefits of my body broken and . 
«© ſhed“.“ 

For this period you refer me to two fer- 
mons on the ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper 
preached before the univerſity of Oxford. 
In that delivered on Sunday, 25th of No- 
vember 1787, it is expreſdy ſtated that the 
Divines of the Church of England are di- 
vided between the Socinian opinion of the 
euchariſt being @ bare memorial, and that of its 
being @ eaſt upon a ſacrifice, as appears from 
the following and other paſſages of the ſame 
ſermon. Page 3. Still this interpretation,“ 
(meaning a feaſt upon a ſacrifice) © ſeems to 
* have obtained the moſt general ſuffrage. 
* amongſt the Divines of our Church, till the 
notion of a bare memorial was revived by 
« an eminent prelate, &c. And page 4, he 
adds, Be this as it may, the opinion of a bare 
* memorial. ſeems to gain ground in the 


5 P. 81, 2. ; 


« minds 


698.6 
be minds of the public.” — The author him- 
ſelf maintains here the feaſt upon a ſacrifice 
after another learned prelate, whom he does 
not name; but whoſe work has for title © A 
« Rational Account of the Nature and End 
« of the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper.” 

In page 2, it is ſaid, © the idea of this rite, 
« being a material ſacrifice, has ſtill been ſup- 
« ported by writers of great weight and cha- 
d rafter in the Church of England.“ How 
then could you, Sir, ſay that * it is ſurely not 


„ credible, that an inſtitution, deſigned for 
« general uſe, ſhould be in itſelf ſo difficult 


. 0 explain or comprehend “?“ 


Muſt not the words of Chriſt upon this oo- 


caſion be taken in a ſp:r:zual, and not in a car- 
nal ſenſe? Chriſt himſelf, ſpeaking of this 


ſacrament, and to ſolve that hard ſaying, at 


which the incredulous Jews were offended, 
of giving them his fleſh to eat, made it eaſy 


by this explication; It is the ſpirit that 
« quickeneth; the fleſh profiteth nothing: 
* the words that I ſpeak unto you, they are 


: ſpirit, and they are life.“ 
| We may therefore, Sir, take, and do take 
thoſe words in a ſpiritual ſenſe, provided the 


*P, 55. 1M. 6% 
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reality of Chriſt's preſence in the ſacrament 
be not excluded by it. That is to ſay, pro- 
vided it be conſiſtent with our receiving his 
body and blood verily and indeed. Now the 
words from St. John inſinuate ſuch a ſpiritual 
ſenſe, as is neither inconſiſtent with the lite- 
ral meaning of the inſtitution, nor the reality 
of Chriſt's preſence in the ſacrament ; but is 
only oppoſed to the carnal ſenſe of thoſe in- 
eredulous diſciples, who, according to their 
groſs imagination, knew no other eating and 
drinking, than for the nouriſhment of their 
bodies; and (according to St. Auguftin) 
* thought our Saviour intended to cut off 
« pieces of his on fleſh from his body for 
them to eat, and n ſaid, this 1 is ahard 
* ſaying 

. Now to correct this Avid ines Chriſt 
faid, © It is the fpirit that quickeneth, the 
« fleſh profiteth nothing.” That is to ſay, 
it is not dead, corruptible fleſh, 'and changeable 
into the ſubſtance of our bodies, that profits 
in order to ſalvation. But the fleſh I give you 
for the nouriſhment of your fouls, has all its 
ſaving qualities from the Oe or divinity, by 
which it is ann 


: * In Pſa, 98. tom, 8; fok nog. . if © 
* A This 


11 
% This I ſhould preſume to be conformable 
to St. Auguſtin's comment upon thoſe words. 


© What then,” ſays he, “is the meaning of 


de this the fleſh profiteth nothing ? It profits 
e nothing as they underſtood it; as it is torn 
© in pieces in a dead body, or ſold in the 


ee ſhambles, But it profits as animated by 


©« the ſpirit. . .. For if the fleſh profited no- 
* thing; the word would not have been 
* made fleſh, that he might dwell in us“. 

In the text in queſtion ꝶ there does not 
appear the leaſt ſhadow of an argument againſt 
the real [preſence of Chriſt's body and blood 
in the ſacrament: Our bleſſed Saviour ſays, 
« jt is the ſpirit that quickeneth, the fleſh 
« profiteth nothing. That is, according to 
St. Auguſtin, dead fleſh, as cut and ſold in 
de the ſhambles, profits nothing, but it profits 
« as animated by the ſpirit.” How then can 
it be inferred from thence that therefore 
Chriſt's living body is not really and truly in 
the ſacrament? Real and carnal are not ſyno- 
nimous. And therefore, though the body of 
Chriſt be really and truly preſent in the ſacra- 
ment, the manner of its preſence is /þ:r:tual ; 


* In tract. 27. in Evang. Joan, tom. q. col. 233. 
+ John vi. 63, 


Ss 


not 
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not as ſpiritual is oppoſite to ul, but as it is 


oppoſite to carnal. That is, as it is oppolite 
to the groſs idea or notion, which the un- 


' believing diſciples had of the meaning of our 


bleſſed Saviour's words. For they imagined 
that it was to be cut to pieces, and that they 
were to eat his fleſh, as that of common ani. 
mals, for the nouriſhment of their bodies, as I 
ſaid before. | (750 
Chriſt's body therefore 4 is not preſent in 
this carnal manner; yet it is really and truly 
preſent in the ſacrament as to its ſubſtance, 
though the manner of its 1 8 is Hiri- 


_ rual. 


his is fully explained by Bellarmine. . Secundo, 
% Reſpondeo non eſſe novum apud veteres, ac preſertim 
« Trenzum, Hilarium, Nyſſenum, Cyrillum et alios ut 
« Euchariſtia dicatur alere corpora noſtra. Sed non in- 
*  telligunt patres cum hoc dicunt, Euchariſtiam nutrire 
vel augere mortalem ſubſtantiam corporis noſtri ; fic 
«© enim facerent Euchariſtiam cibum ventris, non men- 
« tis, quo nihil abſurdius fingi poteſt. Sed intelligitur, 
ut poſtea videbimus, per Euchariſt iam ali corpora noſ- 
te tra ad immortalitatem, id eſt ſuſcipere ex contactũ 
* carnis Chriſti vim quandam ſeu diſpoſitionem ad glo- 
« rioſam reſurrectionem et vitam immortalem; id 
« quod ex verbis deducunt Johannis vi. 62. Qui man- 
« qdueat meam carnem et bibit meum ſanguinem hahet 
vitam æternam, ut ego reſuſcitabo eum in noviſlimo 
die.“ (Lib. 2. cap. 40. 
Firſt, 


- 
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Firſt, As to its condition, or endowments; 


I mean its being glorious, impaſſible, incorrup- 
table, immortal. There is a natural body, 


© And there is a ſpiritual body. It is ſown”? 


* a ſpiritual body *.“ 
_  2dly, As to the manner of its being in 
place: which is not according to the uſual 
laws of bodies commenſurate to, or circum=- 
ſcribed by place; but more reſembling the 
idea we have of ſpirits. Thus, when Chriſt 
appeared to bis diſciples when the doors were 
ſhutt, his entrance was ſpiritual, though real. 
gdly, It is /pritual, as to the end for 
which it is received; viz. the nouriſhment of 
our ſouls. | 
4thly, As to the perſons, by whom it is 
received. For the unworthy communicant 
receives it only with his mouth, and there= 
fore the fleſh profits him nothing; but it is „i- 
ru and life to the worthy communicant; be- 
cauſe he receives it iritually, as well as truly 


and reatly, 


Laſtly, Its manner is /p:r:tual as to our 
ſenſation, becauſe we have not from our ſen. 
ſes any information of its preſence, but only 
from our faith. Thus then the manner of its 


# 3 Cor, xv. 44. + John xx. 19. 
88 2 preſence, 


— 
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preſence is ſpiritual; but it is a ſpirituality 
no ways oppoſite to its reality. In regard to 
the groſs and carnal ſenſe in which thoſe. in- 
credulous diſciples who ſaid it was a hard ſay- 
ing, underſtood the words of Chrift, viz. that 
his fleſh was to be eaten in a ſenſible manner, 
as they had eaten the day before the loaves 
and fiſhes miraculouſly multiplied; in regard 
to this it is certain, that the body of our bleſ- 
ſed Saviour, even in the holy ſacrament, is 
eaten, not only in a. /þ:7itual, but alſo in a 
figurative and metaphorical ſenſe. For to be 
eaten in a ſenſeble manner, as thole diſciples 
underſtood it, who knew no other eating, but 
for the nouriſhment of their bodies; 1ſt, his 
body mult be dead: 2dly, it muſt be div: ſible 
and corruptible: gdly, it muſt be changeable 
into another ſubſtance. All which are abſo- 
ſolutely repugnant to his immortal and im- 
paſſible ſtate. And though they were not, 
yet eating his fleſh thus, would profit us no- 
thing in order to ſalvation. For as his ſacred 
fleſh has all its ſaving qualities from his ſpirit 
and his divinity; ſo it cannot nouriſh our 
ſouls, unleſs it be received ſpiritually; that is 
with a clean heart, and ſuitable diſpoſition, 
- To diſabuſe theſe faithleſs and falſe diſciples, 
he ſpeaks of his aſcenſion, © What and if ye 
« ſhall 


(3% 
ee ſhall ſee the Son of Man aſcend up where 


- « he was before“ ? to let them know that his 


body was not to be killed or conſumed by them, 
as St. Auguſtin expreſſes iti. He adds, © it 
<« js the ſpirit that quickenth, the fleſh profi- 
« teth nothingf.” To conclude from hence 
that the words of conſecration, This is my body, 
This is my blood are not therefore to be under- 
ſtood literally, is arguing to no manner of 
_ purpoſe. For what argument can be more 
inconcluſive than this? © Some words of 
« Chrift, as John vi. (in which it is a que- 
« ſt ion whether he ſpoke of the bleſſed ſacra- 
© ment at all) are to be underſtood figura- 
« i vely, in regard to a falſe conſtruction, which 
« ſome of the falſe diſciples put upon them. 
« Therefore the words of the inſtitution, in 


© their true ſenſe, muſt be underſtood figura- 


« tively; or, if you pleaſe, the bleſſed ſacra- 
« ment profits nothing unleſs it be received 


« ſpiritually and with a clean heart. There- 


« fore the ſacrament is not to be received 
* corporally, and with the mouth.” In this 
ſenſe may be admitted the paſſage you quote 


* St. John vi. 62. 


+ Ia tract. 2. Joan, tom. 9. col. 232. 
+ John vi, 63. | 
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from St. Auguſtin. * Underſtand you ſpiri- 
te tually what I have ſpoken. You are not to 
| « eat that body which you ſee, and to drink 
/ * that blood, which they will ſhed that ſhall 
_ © crucify me. 1 have commanded you a ſa- 
« crament ; which being ſpiritually under- 
e ſtood will quicken you. Though it muſt 
te be viſibly celebrated, yet mult it be invi- 
% fibly underſtood“.““ 
I told you, Sir, and I repeat it that “you 
« yourſelf, as it appears to me, have adduced. 
« an 1ncontrovertible argumentf, to confutę 
„ at one ſtroke all the cavils you have made 
« againſt tranſubſtantiation g. Speaking of 
| infants 


we * 
1 ae rang p. 4. 
= | 7 1 repeat what I ſaid in the note. This word was 
ana to that doctrine by the Council of Lateran, anno- 
1215, to expreſs the ancient faith of the church relative 
34 | to the myſtery of the bleſſed Euchariti, as was the word 
# ; $ | "  conſubRantial (which doctrine I now add you have ſworn 
2 to maintain) firſt made uſe of by the Council of Nice in 
the year 326, to expreſs unequivocally the divinity of 
Chriſt againſt the Arians. I his is not making a new ar- 
ticle of faith, but only affixing a new word to aſcertain 
beyond cavil the ancient dodtrine, 
This would not be worth noticing if it were not to 
correct an idea which has often been impreſſed upon the 


minds of ignorant people, viz, that Tranſubſtantiation 
1s 
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« infant-baptiſm, you ſay Thoſe Fathers who 
« ved in the next age after the apoſiles, ſhew 
« that infant-baptiſm was then in uſe. Other 
© early wri/ers expreſsly inform us that the apo- 
tles baptiſed infants. I anſwer then in your 
« words, only ſubſtituting the word tranſub- 
© ſtantiation for infant-baptiſm. Thoſe Fa- 
« ers, I ſay, who lived in the next age after 
ce the apoſtles ſhew that the doctrine of tranſub- 
i Rantation was the faith of the church. Other 
« early writers expreſsly inform us of 1t*.” 

© The ſubſtance of this argument,“ you 


reply, © is, that tranſubſtantiation, if it were 


« an error, could not have crept into the 
„ church without being perceived and op- 
* poſed. But it was not oppoſed in the firſt 
« ages. Therefore it was the faith of chriſ- 
e tians from the beginning. But this,” you 
add, © is a very different caſe from that of 
* infant-baptiſm, to which my remarks were 
« applied. We alledge one public fa& in 
©« demonſtration of another poblic fact. You" 


is not to be found in ſcripture, Certainly not the word, 
as I have ſaid above, This in no manner proves that 
the doctrine is not to be found there. The word Trinity 
is not to be found in ſcripture ; but that will be no ex- 
cuſe for diſbelieving that ineffable myſtery, 


My former Letter, p. 49, 50. 


(addreſſing 


* 
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(addreſſing yourſelf to me) “ from the non- 
exiſtence of a fact infer the exiſtence of a 
« dodtrine *. 

I ever, Sir, muſt inſiſt upon the ſtri& 
analogy between your reaſoning upon in- 
ſant- baptiſm and mine upon tranſubſtantiotion- 
It is a fact that infants were baptiſed. Grant- 
ed. But had this been an error it would not 
have been ſuffered. I ſay the ſame of the real 
preſence of the body and blood of Chriſt in 
the euchariſt. I muſt here again beg leave to 
repeat my former words. © For the thing is 
« without example. The hiſtories of every 
«© conſiderable hereſy, ſuch as that of the A- 
© rians, Neſtorians, Eutychians, Monotho- 
e lites, Pelagians, Donatiſts, Novatians, &c. 
„ Kc. which have cauſed great diſturbances 
« jn the church, have been written; and we 
* know how, where and when they began; what 
« progreſs they made, what reſiſtance they 
t met with, and many other particulars. To 
« ſuppoſe then that the doctrine of tranſub- 
« ſtantiation crept into the church without 
« being perceived, or oppoſed by any body 
* for ſeveral hundred pa is not to be cre= 
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But you reply « It is very poſſible to con- 


« ceive, that, like the tares in the goſpel it 
© might grow up while men ſlept, and ſteal 
« upon the world unperceived*#.”” 

« It is very po/ible to conceive, &c.“ An 
rrefragable argument! 7: is very poſſeble ! If 
ſo, we can ſuppoſe no leſs than that ſome 
ſtrong ſoporiferous draught was given to all 
the biſhops, doctors, and paſtors of the church, 
which laid them all faſt aſleep, threw all chri- 
ſtendom into ſo deep a lethargy, and, in a 
word, produced ſuch an univerſal ignorance 
and ſtupidity amongſt all degrees of men that 
they could not diſtinguiſh right from wrong; 
or, if they could, were not able to exert them- 
ſelves in any manner to oppoſe the abſurd and 
monſtrous doctrine (I uſe the words that are 
familiar to you on this ſubjeR) that was im- 
poſed upon them. I bluſh to dwell upon ſuch 
an extravagant and ridiculous fable. Innu- 
merable hiſtorical facts prove the very con- 
trary; and ſhew, as I ſaid, © that it is impoſſi- 
« ble that the doftrine of tranſubſtantiation, 
de was it an error, could creep into the church 
* without being perceived; and if perceiv- 
ed, without being immediately oppoſed and 
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condemned. So true it is that the church 

« has always been extremely jealous of the 
_</purity of her faith; watchful in deteQing 

« the leaſt error againſt it, and inflexible in do- 
| ning juſtice upon thoſe (let their merits in 
other reſpetts be what they ey who ſhould 
| | = dare to corrupt it*.”” 

It would be eaſy to prove that cia oe | 
trine did not ſteal upon men's minds during 
what is generally called the dark ages, to 
which you ſeem to glance, if it were worth 

while refuting the exaggerated imputations 

of ſupineneſs and ignorance; for that period 

was not ſo fatal to the cultivation of letters, 

as is repreſented. If through the tyranny of 

=—_ - contending turbulent barons ſome few igno- 
* 5 rant prelates were impoſed upon different 
N 10 churches, there were many others, who were 

pious and well-informed; men who kept a 

conſtant watch over the flocks committed to 

their charge. Whoever will read the acts of 

the Council of Rheims, holden within that very 

period,” viz. anno 992, will be ſatisfied that 

the biſhops who compoſed it, were perfeMy 

| | acquainted with eccleſiaſtical diſcipline and 
EL - | ſacred antiquity; and animated with a becom 


* My Letter, Pe 55, et alibi. 
ing 
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ing zeal for the preſervation of ſound morals 
among the clergy. Baronius and Sigonius 
had their eyes turned on Italy, their own 
country, and eſpecially on Rome, when they 
wrote ſo unfavorably of that age. There in- 
deed. contending, fattions impoſed ſome, Pon- 
tiffs on the Chair of St. Peter, who diſgraced 
their ſtation, by the corruption of their man- 
ners. But France, England and Germany, 
and even ſome parts of Italy were bleſſed 
with biſhops of extraordinary virtue and 
knowledge, and with princes who encouraged 
learning, endowed academies of ſcience; in 
which; if the true taſte of literature did not 
yet flouriſh, at leaſt the ſtudy of religion and 
zeal for improvements did, as is evident by the 
eſtabliſhments made at Paris, Arras, Cambrai, 
Liege, &c. for that end“. 

« Tranſubſtantiation” however you add, 
«1s not a fact; or if it be,“ (you ſeem doubt 
ful, Sir, of the propriety of your aſſertion) 
eit is an inviſible fact, and therefore incapa- 
* ble, of proving any thing, or of being 0 
« ved like other facts.“ | 
Whatl Sir, is it not a fact that people did 
believe, and many ſtill do believe that the 
bread and wine by the conſecration of the 


* Hiſt. literaire de France, t. 6. 
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prieft is converted into the body and blood : 
of Chriſt, as expreſſed by the ſingle word 


tranſubſtantiation? Muſt it be viſible to our 


ſenſes to render it credible ? If ſo, Sir, what 
becomes of the ſacrament of baptiſm? Can 
you, or any body elſe ſee its effect and opera- 
tion? I therefore repeat it. In fact, baptiſm 


is a caſe in point, and the argument for the 


one equally as cogent as for the other. They 
are both inviſible ee yet et are 
both real. 

You proceed. The Lord ng by 
© Malachi, that he would ſend Elijah the pro- 
<<. pbet'to be the harbinger of the Meſſiah. 
e And the Meſſiah himſelf was foretold and 
e defctibed by the prophets as a prince, who 


* ſhould fit and rule upon his throne. The 
« Jews in our bleſſed Saviour's time under- 


« ſtood the prophecies in the literal ſenſe. 
« Their Elijah was to be that very prophet, 
« who was tranſlated to heaven. Nor is it 
„ known, I believe, when or how theſe miſ- 
« takes in their religious creed originated.“ 
Then referring to the prevalent belief in 
tranſubflantiation, you infer “ it is but preciſely 
„ what happened, as we have ſeen, in two pa- 
« rallel inſtances among the Jews*.”” 
- Here, Sir, as you are inaccurate in your 

premiſes, you muſt neceſſarily err in your con- 

* P, 83, 84. 
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cluſion, In the firſt place then you cannot be 


ignorant, that the words you quote from Ma- 
lachi refer ſolely to the ſecond coming of 
Chriſt, and' therefore are totally irrelevant to 


your argument. In the next place, the paſ- 


ſage you cite from Zechariah is unfaithfully 


tranflated; for, according to your own ver- 


ſion, it is a prieſt, not a prince, that ſhould ſit 
upon his throne. Again. I take it to be clear, 
| that if the Jews in our Saviour's time had un- 
derſtood the prophecies in the literal ſenſe, 
they would not have been at ſuch a loſs to 
know the Meſſiah by the qualifications and 
circumſtances ſo literally and minutely attri- 
buted to him by the prophet Ifaiah as well as 
others. 

It is a matter of incontrovertible beet 
that the Iſraelites very early fell generally 
from their faith; and that che tribe of Judah, 
who alone kept it up, very frequently ſwerved 
from its rectitude in many particulars; not in- 
deed from their want of means, or from any 
'real obſcurity or difficulty in underſtanding 
the inſpired books, but from the pride, malice 
and perverſeneſs of their hearts. On theſe oc- 
caſions Almighty God from time to time, by 
an extraordinary interpoſition of his benign 
providence, ſent them prophets to recall them 
from their errors to the ways of truth, And in 

| | 5 the 
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the laſt ſtretch of his mercy, ſent them for this 


very; purpoſe, his only Son. God certainly 


was the author of the old, as he was of the new 


law. His providence preſerved the former i in 


an extraordinary manner, for the time be in- 
tended i it ſhould endure; but in the very eſta- 


bliſhment of the latter, he expreſsly promiſed 
that it ſhould neither err, nor fail to the end 
of time“. FI | 
Once more to return to your period. 
a Thoſe,” you ſay, 10 who maintain, and thoſe 
« who deny tranſubſtatiation in the euchariſt, 
« equally apply to the language of ſcripture, 
« and call it without ſcruple the body and 
« blood of Chriſt. And if the literal ſenſe of 


“ theſe terms ſuperſeded the figurative, for 


« ſome time before the error was deteaed and 


<, oppoſed, it is but preciſely what happened, 
« as we bave + ſeen, in two parallel inen 


＋ among the Jews z.“ 

By this period it is nem evident you mith 
to inſinuate that as the Jewiſh church erred in 
its expettancy in regard to the manner in 

Until it be ſhewn from evident ſcripture, that the 


like promiſes of God were made to the Iſraelites, no pa- 
rity can be inſtituted between the falling off from the 


| faith and the adoption of errors in the Moſaic and Chri- 


ſtian eſtabliſn ments. ; 
f As we have net ſeen would be more correRt, RAI. 


2 Fils which 


* 


\ 


(1398); | 
which the Meſſiah was to appear, ſo the Chri- 
ſtian Church erred reſpeQing the ſacrament 
of the euchariſt. | P07 

K your concluſion be correct, we can 
have no certainty of any one article which 
chriſtian religion inculcates, but ſuch as are 
evident to human reaſon. Thus we ſhould 
ſoon, if we ated conſiſtently, become Deilts ; 

Which, ſetting aſide infallible authority, is the 
religion of good * ſenſe. But if we believe 
that ſuch a perſonage as Jeſus Chriſt came 
upon earth, which no man of the leaſt infor- 

6 mation can deny, and that he left us a code 
of doarine by which we are either to ſtand 
or fall for all eternity, it neceſſarily implies 
that he muſt have eſtabliſhed ſome ure and 
certain means that it might be known to us 
without the leaſt doubt or uncertainty what. 
ever. To ſuppoſe him to have done other- 
wiſe, would be to ſuppoſe he acted unwor- 
thily of himſelf, and in a manner that no hu- 
man legiſlator ever did ſince the creation of 
the world. The conſtitution then of chriſti- 
anity, ſince we cannot rationally admit ſuch 
an abſurd hypotheſis, and the ſpirit of the 
goſpel both tend to demonſtrate the abſolute 
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According to Mr, de Voltaire. | 
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neceſſity of it. Vet could it be proved by in- 
conteſtable evidence, ſuch as St. Auguſtin, to 


whom you appeal ſo often in favor of your 
aſſertions, required of the heretics of his days, 
that the Catholic Church had erred on the 
ſubject in queſtion, or any other ſubje& what- 


ever, all the motives that hold me in it, would 


inſtantly vaniſh.—I would embrace the ideas 


of that claſs of moraliſts whom a Biſhop of 


your Church, lately in his charge to the cler- 
gy of his dioceſe, deſcribes. © Men, who 
“ not being of a turn of mind to take things 
c upon truſt, have rather perhaps a ſecret 
* leaning to ſpeculative infidelity. They are 
* friends however to religion, for its good 
« ſervices in civil life. But ſeeing nothing 
«© more in it, they would always take up with 
* the religion which they find eſtabliſhed, 
« and upon that principle, they unite them. 
« ſelves, in profeſſion, to the eſtabliſhed 
* church*.” 

But as I firmly believe that the Catholic 
Church could not, nor can err in matters of 
faith, I ſhall make bold to think as St. Au- 
guſtin does upon the ſubject. To ſuppoſe 
« jt,” he ſays, © is abominable and an accur- 


* . 24, 25. 
| ſed 


WI : 
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— 


ſed calumny, full of preſumption and de- 
&© ceit, void of all truth, wiſdom and reaſon, 
«© &c#*,” All the ancient Fathers (as you 
well know; having peruſed ſo many of their 
works) ſpeak the ſame language. | 

Tou tell me that Biſhop: Coſin © ſhews at 
* large, that the doQtrine of tranſubſtantia- 


* tion was oppoſed, both before and after the 


© time of Berengarius, who had the churches 
© of France, and almoſt all the Italians and 
* Engliſh on his fide of the queſtiont.” If 
this be true, how comes it that there never 
was a council in his favor? Were there no 
biſhops in Italy, France and England in thoſe 
days? How came he or his dottrine to be 
condemned by four or five councils in Italy; 
by as many in France; by one or two in Nor- 
mandy; and ſome years after his death by a 
numerous council at Plaifance; in which the 
decifion runs thus. That © bread and wine, 
e when they are conſecrated upon the altar, 
« are truly and eſſentially changed into the 
ce body and blood of our Lord, and not nn in 


« en 75 
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If Berengarius maintained the ancient 


 doftrine, why did not the Greek church join 


with him ? They were, inthe eleventh age, zea- 
lous: enough againſt the Latins, reproaching 
them even for ſhaving their beards; but ne- 
ver reproved them for holding the doctrine of 
tranſubſtantiation. Why did none of the other 
oriental ſeQs, as the Neſtorians and Euty= 
chians, ever ftand up for his doctrine? Is not 
this, Sir, concluſive evidence that both the 
Latin and Greek Church, and all other ancient 
ſocietics of chriſtians agreed in this myſtery ? 
This however is but a negative argument. 
Permit me to bring forward ſome that are po- 
ſitive demonſtrations of it. | 

Hugh, Biſhop of Langres, a F conch bi- 
ſhop I prefume, writing to Berengarius, told 
him he © ſcandalized the whole church, univer: 
« ſam eccleſiam ſcandalizas.” 

Durandus, Abbot of Troarn in N ormandy. 
told him he © impugned the duarine of the 
Catholic Church, quod Catholica per orbem 
« ynwver/am predicat eccleſia. 

Lanfrank, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, who 
I preſume was likewiſe an Engliſh bifhop, in 


the beginning of his book againſt: Berenga- 


rius, tells him that he held an n opinion againſt 
ihe whole world. 


And 


6323 
And Guitmon Abbot of Averſa, which T 
preſume was in Italy, called him the author 
of his ſet. It is ſays he notorious to every 
„ body that. this mad dottrine' never was 
© taught before Berengarius began to run 
«« mad. Notiffimum eſt hoc tempore, priuſ- 


% quam Berengarius inſaniſſet, hujuſmodi 
© inſanias nunquam fuiſſe.“ And in the 


ſame treatiſe he reproaches him, that not 
* even any poor town, or village had receiv- 
« ed his dodtrine: neque enim eis vel una 
« civitatula vel villa conceſſit. 

« Archbiſhop Tillatſon,”” you add. is ano- 


« ther of our celebrated writers, who exerted 


* his great abilities on the ſubjetts in litiga- 
« tjon with the Church of Rome. He ſhews 
, diſtinQly, that this error, when it firſt ſprang 
© up, about the ninth century, did meet with 
% great oppoſition. He quotes in particular 
“ Rabanus Maurus, Archbiſhop of Mentz, 
« the luminary of Germany, and the firſt man 
« of his age, as the Roman Catholic writers 


«* themſelves deſcribe him, who ſays, ſome of 


e late, not having a right opinion concerning 
% the ſacrament of the body and blood of 
© our Lord, which was born of the Virgin 

. Mary; 


( 324 L 


6 Maty: f uhich error we have oppoſed with all 
* e eee W 

Notwithſtanding what both Coſin and Til- 
loiſon may ſay, it is a notorious fact that this 


dodtrine was the public faith of the whole Ca- 


tholic world in the time of Pope Gregory, 
uſually ſtiled Gregory the Great, and he lived 
above 200 years before the ninth century. 
I ſhall prove it in the courſe of this letter. 
It is equally a fact that this doctrine was 
preached to our Saxon anceſtors by Auſtin the 


monk; for as he was ſent to announce the 


goſpel to them by Pope Gregory, ſo it is but 
rational to ſuppoſe that he inforced the doc- 
trine of the perſon who appointed him for 
that end.—It is likewiſe a fact of undoubted 
notoriety that the ancient Britons received 
the ſame faith, conſequently the ſame doctrine 
400 years before by Fugatius and Damianus, 
fent for that purpoſe by Pope Eleutherius. 
You are, I dare ſay, Sir, too well verſed in 
our hiſtorians to call the fat in queſtion, 


Therefore this doctrine did not ſpring up in 


the ninth century, As a proof that the Saxons 
adopted the ſame faith as the ancient Britons 


", 


o — 


profeſſed 


( 35 ) 
profeſſed, (though we have been informed by 


veherable Bede, who lived in the eighth cen- 
tury, of the unwillingneſs they ſhewed to ſub- 


mit to the juriſdiction of Auſtin) they never 
in the leaſt, as we can learn, impugned his 
doctrine. This in uncouth and foul language 


is clearly expreſſed by Holingſhead, John 


Fox, John Bale, &c. It is no matter how- 


ever in what language they __— it, ſo they 


own the fact. 
Indeed your book of homilies puts the 


matter beyond all doubt. In order to ſet 


forth in the moſt pathetic manner the danger 


of * popery, which the compoſer has the cha- 
rity to call abominable idolatry; this book, I 
ſay, (an authority which you cannot queſtion) 
has the following words:“ Laity and cler- 
* gy; learned and unlearned; all ages, ſects, 


* and degrees of men, women and children 


* of whole chriſtendom had been at once 
« drowned in abominable idolatry ; and that 


1 for the ſpace of eight hundred years, and 


ha moref. * 


Under this denomination we may fairly ſtate tranſub- 
ſtantiation to hold a ſupereminent piace; as it ſcems to be 
one of the moſt diſtinguiſhed of the diſcriminating doc- 
trines, by the virulence with which it is attacked, 

+ Againkt Peril of Idolatry. 


Here 
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Here then we have eight hundred years, 
with a more tacked at the end of them, al- 
lowed to what is called popery before the Re- 
formation. The word more may be made to 
ſignify as much, or as little as every one plea- 
ſes. But it may modeſtly be extended fo far 
as to make the total number amount to about 
nine hundred years in all. This computation 
will bring it down to the days of Gregory the 
Great, who, as I ſaid, tranſplanted it into Eng- 
land; chat is to the beginning of the ſeventh 
century. Therefore the doctrine of tranſub- 
ſtantiation which we may ſuppoſe to come un- 
der the before mentioned deſcription, was the 
public faith of all Chriſtendom, that is two 
hundred years before the period aſſigned for 
it by Archbiſhop Tillotſon and Biſhop Coſin. 
This is ſufficient to confute them both in re- 
ſpeQ to the period they affix, I ſhall there. 
fore refer to what the former ſays reſpecting 
Rabanus Maurus Archbiſhop of Mentz, ile 
tuminary of Germany, &c. | 
It was againſt Paſchafius, I preſume, that 

it is ſuppoſed Rabanus Maurus wrote a * let. 
ter to Egil, Abbot of Prum. The purport of 


If he did write it: for it is an anonymous letter. 


1t 


} 


(. 

it was to cenſure a mode of ſpeech uſed by 
him in the Euchariſt, viz. that the body of our 
Lord, which the Faithful receive in commu- 
nion, is the ſame body that was born of the 
Virgin Mary. This expreſſion appeared to 
Rabanus particularly obnoxious, though it 
were authorized by former cuſtom. It was 
therefore rejected by him, and thought im- 
proper, as not conveying an idea of the diffe- 
rent manner in which Chriſt's body and blood 
exiſt in the ſacrament. In the former they. 
are palpable and ſenſible; in the latter, they 
exiſt in a manner ſupernatural and myſterious. 

Paſchaſius maintained the propriety of his 
language in treating this ſubje&, in which diſ- 
pute many others took part. 

Since you have, Sir, been pleaſed to ap- \ 
peal to Archbiſhop Tillotſon on this ſame 
matter, you have made his errors your own. 
I will ſtate one fact which will prove my aſ- 
ſertion beyond diſpute. It will likewiſe ex- 
plain and unfold the ſubje& before us. In 
the Archbiſhop's xxvith ſermon, vol. 2. p. 
114. he ſays, © Two very eminent perſons in 
* the Church of Rome, Bellarmine and Sir- 
* mondus, who do in effect confeſs that this 
« Paſchaſius was the firſt who wrote to the pur- 
« poſe upon this argument: Bellarmine (de 
EX 19 8 « Scrip, 


6 
* Serip. Eceleſ.) in thefe words: Tiis author 


as the firſt who hath ſeriouſly and copiouſly 


« written concerning the truth of ms a body 


* and blood in the Euchariſt.” . 
Would not any perſon, Sir, who reads this 


paſſage, ſuppoſe it to import that according to 


Bellarmine, Paſchaſius was the firſt who wrote 


feriouſly and copiouſly concerning the truth of 


Chriſt's body and blood in the Euchariſt ? Let 
us however hear Bellarmine himſelf; and then 
let all, who are open to conviftion. judge 
whether the Archbiſhop has carried into his 
refearches on the ſubjett all the candour and 
impartiality which might be expeQted. It is 
thus Bellarmine writes. © Paſchaſius was the 
* firſt, who wrote . ſeriouſly and copiouſfly on 
« the reality of the body and blood of the 
« Lord in the Euchariſt againſt Bertram the 
« prieſt, who was one of the firſt, that called it 
« in queſtion*.*” Is it the ſame thing to be 
the firſt to write fully on the real preſence: 
and the firſt to write fully on that ſubject a- 
gainſt bim (Bertram) who firſt impugned 
it? Does not the former ſenſe, ſuggeſted by 


the Archbiſhop, imply that Paſchaſius was the 


firſt to eſtabliſh a new doctrine? Bellarmine's 


De ſerip. eecleſ. ad annum 820. 


true 
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true bring is, that Paſchafius was the firſt 
to defend an eftabliſhed doQrine againſt a re- 
cent oppoſer of it, as it was ſuppoſed. 

I ſay ſuppoſed, becauſe it has been proved. 
that Bellarmine and others were miſtaken in 
thinking that Retromus or Bertram did op- 
poſe it, or that Paſchaſius wrote his treatiſe 

againſt him. The occaſion of Paſchaſius' writ- 
ing was to inſtruct the Saxons lately converted 
to chriſtianity. Bertram moreover could not 
have oppoſed that doctrine without contra- 
dicting himſelf in many places. I vill iz 
. tran ſcribe one paſſage. a 
The bread” fays he, whick is he, 
4 js, by conſecration, changed into the body 
<« of Chriſt; as likewiſe the wine, compreſſed 
«4 from the grape, is made blood by the ſigni- 
« ficancy or efficacy of the ſacred: myſtery; 
e not indeed viſibly, but by the inviſible ope- 
ration of the Holy Ghoſt. Whence they 
are called the body and blood of Chriſt, 
at becauſe they are received not for that, 
< which they outwardly appear, but for that, 
* which they are made by the intimate action 
« of the divine ſpirit; and becauſe they are 
quite another thing through inviſible power, 
* than what pets viſibly _ 
X. e 
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But, even allowing that the Archbiſhop 


| bad quoted the paſſage fairly, was it really the 


meaning of Paſchaſius to ſet forth a new doc- 
trine? Certainly not. For in his letter to 
Frudegeridus * he ſays, © though ſome thro? 
e jpnorance err in this point, yet not one open- 
te ly contradidts what the whole world believes 
te and profeſſes.” 

Here you will be pleaſed to _ that 
Paſchaſius ſays, not one was found openly to 
contradi& his doctrine on the Euchariſt; and 
that it was believed and profeſſed by the whole 
world. 

But what was the purport of "7 Heal 
Maurus in writing this letter, for that is the 
main point in queſtion? Was it to diſpute the 
real preſence and tranſubſtantiation? Cer- 
tainly not. For the author of it elearly pro- 
feſſes "theſe dottrines, and begins his letter 
with theſe words. © All the Faithful muſt 
* believe and confeſs that the body and blood 
« of our Lord is true fleſh and true blood; 
© whoever denies it, ſhews himſelf an infi- 
« del.” And a little after he adds * that as | 
« Jeſus Chriſt is the true Lamb of God, who 
« is myſtically offered every day for the life 


® In hiſt, P. P, tom, it pat, 1, p. 246. 


ec of 
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of the world; ſo, by conſecration and the 
* power of the Holy Ghoſt, the bread bes 
comes his true fleſh, and the wine his true 
* Blood, which is ſo certain, that no chriſtian 
«* muſt doubt it*.” The purport of it then, 
as I ſaid, was only to cenſure a mode of ſpeech 
which Paſchafius made uſe of in W mg 
the Euchariſt. 
ls the ſame diſcourſe,” you tell me, 
© the eloquent preacher (Tillotſon) fully and 
* direQly anſwers this pretended demonſtra- 
„ tion of Monſieur Arnauld; who is the au- 
* thor to whom you preſume I referft,” viz. 
that no oppoſition was made to the doQrine 
of tranſubſtantiation till about the time of Be- 
rengarius in the eleventh century}. 
I have already ſhewn, Sir, what credit is 
due to your eloquent preacher, and could 
eaſily prove that moſt of his aſſertions are of 
the ſame ſtamp. I do not expe: it of you, 
but I exhort all thoſe who read his ſermons 
to. verify the fats. If they chuſe to take 
them upon truſt, they W in their ig- 
porance. 
M is true, you add, * chat tranſubſtan- 
* da was not oppoſed i in the ſix firſt cen- 


Fleumy. + P. 86 t My Letter, an 
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te turies; neither was Soeinianiſm, or Ana- 


£ baptiſm, or Quakeriſm, or Mathometiſm, 


< oppoſed in thoſe ages; and for the ſame 
10 reaſon, —becauſe none of thoſe errors were 
ie then in exiſtenee “.“ 

his, Sir, is ring) the queſtion and 
boldly aſſerting what you have not proved, 
nor ever can prove. The ſets you mention 
are only the ſpawn of ancient heretics, as the 


Socinians, for example, who placed all reli- 


gion in the old condemned hereſies, as Alexander 
Roſs i in his View of all Religions, informs usf. 


: Theſe ſects, now of whatever, denomivation, 
having adopted ſ uch tenets, as the ancient be- 


retics Mere condemned for in the fix firſt cen» 
turies, were virtually condemned. alſo. Tbey 
did then exilt, though not as ſeparate ſekts. 
This was the fruit of private judgment, 5 
what is uſually ſtiled religious liberty. 
. Give me leave then 40 fell you, that 4 = 
are ſome. negative arguments as concluſive 
as poſitive demonſtrations. ''T hat which I ads 
duced i is ſuch, apd will be thought ſo by every 
e and unprejudiced man. 
We find, as I faid, in biftory.the beginning 


of all hoſe exxors, but net de beginning) of | 
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the docttine of tranſubſtantiation. The dif- 
parity is therefore evident. The dark ages 
did not invent it, but we know for certain that 
during that period ſome writers, began to 5 
travert the ancient doctrine. 
When ſaid that“ the Fas ot the! firſt 
ic and ſubſequent ages ſhew that the doctrine 
ce of tranſubſtantiation was the faith of the 
« Church in their days,“ you anfwer. © Be- 
« fore we examine their teſtimony it may be 
* remembered that the whole queſtion turns 
« on this one point, whether the expreſſions, 
« Thas is my body, This is my blood, are to be 
© taken in a literal or figurative ſenſe. And 
in order to aſſiſt us in determining the mean- 
u ing of thoſe words, which all chriſtians in- 
* differently apply to. this ſacrament, two po- 
« ſitions, eaſy of admiſſion, may be laid down. 
© 1. If any writer on this ſubject uſes terms | 
“ ſo repugnant to each other, that they Cane 
not both be literally true, it is reaſonable 
2 ſuppoſe a figure on that ſide, which will 
« give a meaning leaſt remote from common 
* apprehenſiun, which will not contradict the 
4. ſenſes of men, and the nature of all other 
* ſacraments, and induce che hard and horrid 
700 neceſſity 


(a) 


< "neceſſity of corporally eating and drinking 
« human fleſh and human blood®.”' 

The rule which you are pleaſed, Sir, to 
lay down for determining the ſenſe of the Fa- 


chers cannot be admitted. Let a Sociniad 
eſtabliſh the ſame rule for ſcripture and the 


Fathers, and he will tell you he muſt take 


a meaning leſs remote from common appre- 


e henfion, which will not contradit the ſen- 
© ſes of men .. . and induce the hard and 
« horrid neceſlity of admitting that a God, 
« an innocent, un-offending being was cruci- 
« fied to atone for the crimes of his murde- 
« rers.” What becomes now of your rule? 
If you mean by common apprehenſion, the com- 


mon way of underſtanding what is ſaid or 


written, thus much may be granted. But it 
will be of no ſervice to you. Nevertheleſs 
you ſeem to with Catholics to interpret the 
words of the Fathers however plain in a figu- 
rative ſenſe, if they advance any thing that 
is the leaſt remote from our apprehenſion. There 
is no argument, however futile, - which may 
not be ſupported by this rule, let the words 
of ſcripture or the fathers be ever ſo clear 
and preciſe. + For example. I, and my Fa- 


* P. 86, 87. 
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© ther are one“. True, ſays the Socinian; 
but there is another text which ſays © The 
Father is greater than met.“ He will then 
tell you in your own words, that“ If any 
« writer uſes terms ſo repugnant to each o- 
« ther, they cannot both be literally true; 
© therefore we muſt ſuppoſe a figure on that 
« fide, which will give a meaning leaſt remote 
« from common apprehenſion; which will 
© not contradi& the ſenſes of men ;** For he 
will ſuppoſe that he has an equal right to aſſert 
the infallibility of the underſtanding as you 
have of the ſenſes * of men, and the nature of 
« Other ſacraments, and induce the hard and 
« horrid neceſſity of” believing, as I ſaid, an 
innocent man crucified for the ſins of his 
murderers. 

By the ſame argument therefore by which 
you do away the real preſence, the Socinian 
does 'away alſo the Trinity, and the Incarna- 
tion. | 

You add, © 2%, Tf a change in the nature 
« of the elements is ſpoken of, unleſs it is 
« that extraordinary and ſpecific change, the 
« tranſubſtantiation of the ſybſtance of the 
«bread into the ſubſtance of Chriſt's body, 


* John x. 30, + Ib. xiv. 25. 
«ap 


| ( $864 
e and the wine into his blood; unleſs it is 
this, it is nothing to the purpoſe, or ſhort of 
te the purpoſe*,”” | 
The Socinian would again retort upon 
you. * If the charatters, or rather the attri- 
* butes of God are given in ſcripture or the 
© fathers to Chriſt, unleſs it is that ſpecific aſ- 
* ſertion that Chriſt is the eternal God, con- 
« ſubſtantial to the Father before all ages, un- 
* lefs it is this, it is nothing to the purpoſe, 
or ſhort of the purpoſe; for we all admit 
* thathe is God by appellation, ſpeaking in 
* the name and authority of God, his meſfen- 
ger and vicegerent.“ This would be the 
reply of a Socinian; and as he would argue 
upon your leading principle, what anſwer 
would you return? By this rule, it fignifies 
little what either ſcripture or the fathers may 
ſay, unleſs they clearly and diſtinily announce 
that they underſtand the eating of Chriſt's 
body in a figurative ſenſe only, by faith, eaclu- 
ive of tranſubſtantiation. If not, it is nothing 
to your purpoſe, or ſhort of the purpoſe, _ 
You ſay indeed“ For a change of condi- 
« tion, of ſignification, of uſe, we all admit 
« and contend for; ſo that the holy Eucha- 
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* riſt is not mere bodily food, but a ſacra- 
t ment, the means or inftrument of convey- 
e ing to us all the benefits of the death of 
« CQhriſt “.“ 

So now you admit a change of condition! 
I thought you had been reaſoning all this 
while to prove that there is no change at all. 


And arguing from the analogy of other ſacra- 
ments, you aſk, is the water changed in bap- 


tiſm? But to take your aſſertions literally, 


we do not really receive Chriſt's body in any 


ſenſe whatever; for in your note (p. 74.) 
you ſay, after Dean Aldrick, © The body 
«© whereof we partake, and to which we are 
* 1mted, is the glorified body; which is there- 
“ fore verily and indeed received ;—as we com- 
« monly ſay a man receives an e/tate, or inheri- 
e tance, when he receives the deeds or convey- 
&* ances of it.“ | „ 
If this argument be correQ, I argue thus. 


A man receives Chriſt in the ſacrament in no 
other ſenſe than a man receives his eſtate 


when he receives the title-deeds of it. But 
in no ſenſe whatever does he receive the 
eſtate itſelf: therefore in no ſenſe does a man 
receive Chriſt in the ſacrament. In the ſaid 
; 9 | 

Yy note 
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note you will give me leave to obſerve, and I | 
hope you will excuſe me for repeating it, 
there are ſome curious expreſſions. © Chriſt 
« is verily and indeed received in the ſacra- | 
„ ment” though his body is not there. We 
hold it (Chriſt's body) really preſent; though | 
e locally abſent from us.“ I would ſooner 
believe that three and three make one bun- | | 
dred than ſuch contradictions. | 
% Let us now proceed,” you tell me, © to 
* your authorities from the fathers. And 
« firſt to Ignatius. They abſtain from the Eu- 
* chariſt and from the public offices, becauſe they ] 
e confeſs not the Euchariſt to be the fleſh of our | 
e Saviour Feſus Chriſt; which (not who as you 
© tranſlate it, referring to Chriſt, but which ] 
« referring to the fleſh, which) 7 ered for. ; 
«our fins®.” 
This, Sir, ſeems to be but a gelbe upon 
words. Surely if the fleſh of Chriſt ſuffered, [ 
Jeſus Chriſt himſelf ſuffered; and if Jeſus 1 
Chriſt ſuffered, bis fleſh ſuffered ? It appear- ' # 
ed therefore immaterial to me which word | 
either who, or which) I adopted, as I have 2 


* P. 88. 
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den both uſed by writers whoſe dect has 
never been diſputed“. 

« By the very letter of this paſſage there- 
« fore,” you add, whether you take it lite- 
« rally or figuratively, it is totally repugnant 
«© to the dottrine of Rome. For by that doc. 
te trine, the Euchariſt is a body not capable 
« of ſuffering, the glorified body of Chriſt; 
e but according to Ignatius, it is either ſymbo- 


« lically, or really, the very /l:/h that ſuffered. 
« This diſciple of St. John therefore believed 


« as our Lord himfelf had taught, that the 
« bread was the body of Chrift broken; but 
* the Church of Rome believes that it is a bo- 


% dy which cannot be broken.” 


I refer you, Sir, to the words I tranſcribed 
from Dr. Jeremiah Taylor for an anſwer to 
this period. 

We come now to [Juſtin Martyr, “and a 
« clearer teſtimony,“ you add, © not for, but 
ce againſt tranſubſtantiation can hardly be 


* There can be no objection to the word which inſtead 
of auh ſuffered ; for if it be the fleſh, which ſuffered, that 


we receive, it is evident that it is the true and real fleſh 


of Chriſt which we receive in the Euchariſt; for, moſt 
certainly it cannot be his figurative fleſh that ſuffered, 

+ See this Letter. p. 28, &e. | 
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* defired, than what you alledge, in your 
« tranſlation. It is true he calls the Eucha- 
« riſt (and I know no one who ſcruples to 
« call it ſo) the fleſh and blood of the incarnate 
© 7eſus; but then in the very ſame ſentence 
* he. ſpeaks of it as bodily ſuſtenance. This 
* food, by which our fleſh and blood are nouriſh- 
< ed, over which thanks have been given by 
* the prayers in his own words, is the fleſh 
and blood of the incarnate Jeſus*,” 
You muſt have, Sir, an unbounded confi. 
dence in the ignorance or inattention of your 
readers, when you hazard ſuch explanations 


as theſe. Let us attend to the one before us, 


and then we ſhall ſee whether you [have ſtated ; 
it with all that corredneſs and attention which 
ſuch a ſubje& requires. 
« We take not theſe,” ſays Tuſtin, © as 
* common bread and wine, but like as our 
* Saviour Jeſus Chriſt become incarnate by 
the word of God had both fleſh and blood 
« for our ſalvation, even ſo we are taught that 
this food wherewith our fleſh and blood is 
% nouriſhed by * alteration;” (that is the 
change it undergoes in our bodies) © when it 
« js conſecrated by the prayer of his word”. 


* P. 90, 91. + Per mutationem. 
| (or 
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(or if you pleaſe by the prayers of his on words, 
as you tranſlate the paſſage) © is the fleſh and 
blood of the incarnate Jeſus*.” 
Now.] preſume, Sir, that it was not merely 
figuratively and metaphorically, but really 
and truly that the word was made fleſh, there- 


fore it is in a true and real and not in a * figu=- 


rative ſenſe that the Euchariſt is the body and 
blood of the incarnate Jeſus. Conſequently 


what St. Juſtin ſays of its nutritious t proper- 
ties muſt be referred to the ſtate in which it 


antecedently exiſted to the “thanks which have 
« been given by the prayers,” &c. 

Surely this celebrated philoſopher who ſo 
well knew the preciſe ſignification of words, 
cannot be ſuppoſed to have choſen ſuch as in 
their literal and natural ſenſe expreſs ſome- 
thing entirely different from what he intend- 
ed, which muſt have been the caſe, if our 
interpretation be admitted. 

The Council of Trent could not ſpeak 
more clearly on the ſubje& than it has done; 


for it declares, as we have ſeen, that“ as 


« Chriſt incarnate took fleſh and blood for 


* Apol. 11, col. 99. Edit. Paris, anno 1636, 
+ Vide my note from Bellarmine, p. 306. 
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« us,” ſo the Euchariſt © is the fleſh and blood 
„ of Chriſt himſelf incarnate,” Is not this 
plainly ſaying it is the ſame fleſh, which he 
took at his incarnation? 

It is well known from Athanagoras, Ter- 
tullian and others that the Chriſtians were ac- 
cuſed of eating human fleſh. Now for the 
Apologiſt to ſay we eat the fleſh which Chrift 
took at his incarnation, does not remove, but 
rather confirm the accuſation. He did not 
therefore deny that we eat human fleſh, but 
acknowledges it to be Chriſt's fleſh, becauſe 
he knew ſuch to be the belief of chriſtians: 
he otherwiſe would (as in reaſon he ought) 
have ſaid, we do not eat real fleſh, but only 
figurative or repreſentative fleſh, | 

Becauſe the primitive fathers ſometimes 
made uſe of types, figures and other- orna- 
ments of rhetoric, you are pleaſed to ſuppoſe 
that theſe are to be more immediately attend- 
ed to than their plain and poſitive words, But 
is it not more reaſonable to ſuppoſe that plain 
words are to explain figures, than figures 
plain words? Upon theſe grounds however 
you have exhauſted your ingenuity through 
the pages 89, 90, 91. Here we will ſtop and 
attend firſt to what you ſay reſpeQling Cyril 
of Jeruſalem, Gregory of Nylla and after- 
' wards 
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wards of Theodoret, which will conclude 
your long winded and repeated attacks on the 
article of tranſubſtantiation. 

« What I quote,” you tell me, “from 
« Cyril of Jeruſalem, Can we not believe him 
« (Chriſt) that he changed the wine into his own 
« blood, if taken by itſelf, is conſiſtent no 
e doubt, with the doctrine of tranſubſtantia- 
« tion.” / taken by itſelf! But why take it 
by itſelf? Why did you abridge my period ? 
Why did you ſuppreſs it? Read then your 
own condemnation in the words which you 
have omitted. © Let your ſoul rejoice in 
* the Lord, being perſuaded of it as a thing 
* moſt certain, that the bread which appears 
% to our eyes is not bread, though our taſte do 
judge it to be ſo, but that it is the body of 
« Jeſus Chriſt. And that the wine, which 
« appears to our eyes is not wine, but that it 
« is the blood of Chriſt“.“ 

What ſignifies it then if Cyril ſay, (as you 
quote his wordst,) © under the type (or fym- 
« bol) of bread his, the body (of Chriſt) is 
given to you; and under the he (or Hun- 


* My Letter, p. 51, 52, referring to Cyril's treatiſe 
de Corpore et Sanguine Chriſti, cap. 4. p. 528, Quarto 
Edit, Anno 1609, | 
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* bol) of wine, his blood is given to you?“ 


And again“ Regard not theſe things as mere 
* bread and wine: vor they are according to 
* our Lord's declaration, the body and blood 
© of Chriſt?” This latter ſentence of Cy- 
ril's, I ſhould think, is a poſitive confutation 
of your aſſertion. - He ſays, as above, which 
clearly explains the meaning, not only that it is 


not bread, but that which ſeems to be bread is 


no longer bread, though the ſenſes make it ap- 
pear ſuch, which totally excludes the ſub- 
ſtance of bread. If words then, as plain and 
poſitive as poſlible, may be allowed to con- 
vey aperſon's meaning, neither a figurative 
or ſymbolical ſenſe can be admitted, you ſay 
that © he ſpeaks preciſely in the ſame way of 
„ baptiſm. Regard not this laver as bare wa- 
e ter, but attend to the grace beſtowed with 
* the water. Do not ſuſpe& that this oint- 
ment (then uſed in baptiſm) is mere oint- 
„ ment, for as the bread in the Euchariſt 
« after the invocation of the Holy Spirit, is 
* no longer mere bread, but the body of Chriſt ; 
& ſo alſo this holy ointment after invocation 
te is no longer mere ointment, nor to be cal- 
*« Jed common, but a gift of Chriſt and of the 
© Holy Spirit, rendered efficacious by the pre- 
« ſence of the Godhead*®,” 


a . QI, 92. 


« Gregory 


( 346) 
Gregory of Nyſſa“ you add, © compares 
the ſacramental bread with the water in bap- 
tiſm, with common ſtone conſecrated to be 
an altar and holy table for divine wor /hip, and 
with other things, in none of which any 
change of /ub/tance can be pretended. He 
therefore, when in your quotation he ſpeaks 
of the nature of thoſe things that appear be- 
ing tranſelemented, means only a change of 
defignation and uſe; not that the elements 
themſelves vaniſh or paſs into other ſub- 
ſtances, but that we ſhould look beyond or 
above the viſible ſigns, to behold by the eye 
of faith the thing ſignified ; that, accord- 
ing to the ancient admonition in the com- 
munion ſervice, we ſhould lift up our hearts, 
not fix them on the hoſt, and adore our Lord 


there corporally preſent, but li, them ug un- 


to the Lord in heaven.“ 
To the reference which I gave you be- 


fore from St. Gregory of Nyſſa, I ſhall take 
the liberty, Sir, to add two more, which I flat- 
ter myſelf will ſettle the debate in queſtion, 
and ſhow clearly that he was an unequivocal 
abettor of the cauſe I contend for, 


* P. 92, 93. 
T2 


: 8 


( 346 ) 


We believe rightly,” he ſays, © that the 
« bread ſanctified by the word of God is 
changed into the body by the word of 
« God.” .. . . And alittle further on he adds, 
theſe things he imported by the virtue of 
the benediQtion, changing the nature of the 
© things that are ſeen” (viz. the bread and 
wine) into it,” (viz. the body and blood of 
Chiiſt.) * Rec Dei verbo ſanctificatum pa- 
* nem in Dei verbo corpus credimus immu- 
e mutari.. . . Hæc autem tribuit virtute be- 
« nediQionis in illud rerum quæ videntur aa- 
& turam mulans x. 

Becauſe this ancient Father compares the 
conſecration of the Euchariſt with other kinds 
of conſecration, you are pleaſed to conclude 


that they are all alike, and of the ſame im- 


port. But you will excuſe me if I differ from 
you on this head. St. Gregory, in his ſer- 
mon on the baptiſm of our Saviour, which you 
quote, wiſhing to remove all doubts concern- 
ing the effects of baptiſm towards producing 
a ſpiritual regeneration, begins by ſnowing in 
general that conſecrated things are very dif- 
ferent from what they were before their con- 


In Orat. Categ. cap. 37. Edit Paris. | 
| ſecration ; 


( 3497 ) | 
ſecration; and as there are different ſorts of 
*eonſecrated things, and as conſecration has 
very different effects according to the diffe- 
rent purpoſes of God, be brings forward theſe 
examples of conſecrated things, without pre- 
tending to put them upon a level, by confider- 
ing only in them all this common quality, 
viz. that conſecration places them in a diffe- 
rent ſtate from that in which they were be- 
fore. He alledges for this purpoſe the exam- 


ple of an altar conſecrated; of a prieſt ; of the 


rod of Moſes; of oil for confirmation. And 
he does not forget the Euchariſtical bread, of 
which he ſpeaks in the following manner, 


*The bread is but common bread at firſt; 


* but as ſoon as it is confecrated by the myſ- 
« tical prayer, it is called, and is made the bo- 
« dy of [efus Chrift.” This example he re- 
ſerves for the laſt, not as being upon a par 
with the preceding, but as being the very 
ſummit of conſecration. Wherefore, Sir, the 
analogy you are pleafed to ſuppoſe, ſo far as it 
tends to eſtabliſh an univerſal equality of ef- 
feQs of conſecration, is quite inſignificant. 

In your note *“ you tell me, © The whole“ 
(the ſubject) “depends on the words changed 


F. 93. 
Z 2 2 « and 


( 348 ) 
* and tranſelemented; and both theſe the au- 
* thor*” (St. Gregory) applies to a relative or 
« accidental change, not a change of 4 
t fance. 

Which ever word he makes uſe of, ain 
tranſubſtantiation is clearly expreſſed by ſay- 
ing bread (to uſe the words of the apoſtle) is 
ſandtified by the word of God and prayer; 
not ſo that it is to be changed into the body 
of Chriſt by nouriſi ment, but that it is ſuddenly 
changed into it by theſe words this is my body, 
the nature of theſe things that appear being 
changed into it by the power of conſecration. 
This deduQlion is very forcibly confirmed by 
the words of St. Gregory, which I haye juſt 
related, Rectè Dei verbo ſanctificatum, &c.“ 

You make St. Ambroſe ſayf, * The bread 
« and wine are what they were, and are chan- 
* ged into ſomething el/e.” For this you re- 
fer to his work de Sacrament. I. iv. cap. iy. 
ul fint que erant.” You will excuſe me, I 
hope, if I tell you that this quotation is evi- 
dently incorrect, to ſay no worſe of it, as may 
be ſeen by the following extract from the ſame 
book and chapter which you have quoted. 
This bread” ſays he, © is bread before the 


P. 93. | 
| © words 
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« words of the ſacrament: when the conſecra- 
© tion is added, from bread it becomes the 
« fleſh of Chriſt.” And a little farther he 
adds, When the time is come of making 
« the venerable ſacrament, the prieſt no longer 
uſes his own words, but uſes the words of 
Chriſt. Therefore the word of Chriſt makes 
this ſacrament, What word of Chriſt ? That 
by which all things were made. The Lord 
commanded, and heaven was made. The 
Lord commanded, and the earth was made. 
The Lord commanded, and the ſeas were 
made. The Lord-commanded, and all crea. 
tures were produced, You ſee therefore 
how efficacious (operative) is the word of 
Chriſt ! If therefore there be ſo great a 
power in the words of the Lord Jeſus that 
thoſe things began to exiſt, which were not, 
« how much more efficacious (operative) is 
« it to change the things that were into ano. 
« ther thing“? „ 


| And 


® « Panis iſte panis eft ante verba ſacramentorum ; 

c ubi accſſerit conſecratio de pane fit caro Chriſti... , 
„ ubi venitur ut conficiatur venerabile ſacramentum, 
« jam non ſuis ſermonibus ſacerdos, ſed utitur ſermoni- 
« bus Chriſti, Ergo ſermo Chriſt hoc conficit ſacra- 
* mentum. Quis ſermo Chriſti 2 Nempe is quo facta 
' 5 « ſunt 


| ( 359 ) 
And again St. Ambroſe, after baving re- 
' lated the miracles of our Saviour's being born 
ofa Virgin; of Moſes dividing the waters of 
the Red Sea; of his ſweetening the ſpring of 
water by throwing into it a bit of wood; of 
the iron of the axe ſwimming, and joining the 
handle thereof at the command of the pro- 
phet Eliſæus; he adds, From ali theſe do 
* you not underſtand how efficacious (opera- 
tive) is the heavenly word? If it operated 
* jn a terreſtrial ſpring ; if the heavenly word 
* operated in other things, does it not ope- 
© rate in the heavenly facraments ? You have 
*© then learned that from bread is made the 
* body of Chriſt ; and that wine and water is 
« poured into the chalice, but it becomes 
blood by the conſecration of the heavenly 
«© word*.” | . 


All 


% ſunt omnia. juſſit Dominus, et factum eſt cœlum. 
1 juſſit Dominus, et facta eſt terra. Juſſit Dominus, et 
« facta ſunt maria. Juflit Dominus, et omnis creatura 
6« generata eſt Videt ergo quam operatorius ſit ſermo 
« Chriſti, Si ergo tanta vis eſt in ſermone Domini Jeſu 
« ut inciperent eſſe quæ non erant, quanta magis opera- 
6 torius eſt ut quz erant in aliud commutentur ?” 

„ Fx his igitur omnibus non intelligis quantum 
operator ſermo cœleſtis in aliis rebus, non operatur | 
in cœleſtibus facramentis ? Ergo didiciſti quod ex 

; 6c pane 


E 66% 

All theſe miraculous and wonderful exer- 
tions of the power of God abovementioned 
by St. Ambroſe evidently tend to prove that 
he bad it in bis power to change the ſubſtance 
of bread and wine into the body and blood of 
Chriſt, and that he aQually does ſo in the ſa- 
crifice of the altar; for if it were only a que- 
ſtion of a figurative or ſymbolical preſence, 
the recurring to theſe, miraculous changes 
would be irrelevant, puerile and futile in the 
extreme. There is nothing miraculous in the 
bread and wine recalling to our remembrance 
the body and blood of Chriſt? I repeat it 
therefore again, Sir, that your quotation is 
incorrect. There is nothing like it in that chap- 
ter, nor in that book of St. Ambroſe. 

Let us now examine your note (p. 93.) 
from St. Ambroſe de initiandis, c. ix. where- 
in you ſay © from the verity of Chriſt's fleſh 
* which was crucified, he infer the verity of 
© the ſacrament of his fleſh; by which he 
© ſays, the body of Chriſt us ſignified. 1 
« Chriſti ſignificatur.“ 

The text, Sir, at full length r runs thus. 
It will explain itſelf, e comment; and 


« pane fit corpus Chriſti, et quod vinum et aqua, in cali- 


cem mittitur, ſed fit ſanguis conſecratione verbi cœ- 
05 leſtis. 


folly 
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62 
fully detect the groſs miſrepreſentations at- 
tempted to be made through the broken ſcraps 
of your mutilated quotations.—* It is there- 
* fore clear that a Virgin conceived contrary 
* to the order of nature; and this body which 

« we make is from a Virgin. Why do you 

& look here for the order of nature in the 
* body of Chriſt, ſince the Lord Jeſus was, 
* contrary to the order of nature, born of a 
„Virgin? For it is the true fleſh of Chriſt 
* that wascrucificd : that was buried. Theres 
* fore it is truly the ſacrament of his fleſh. 
The Lord Jeſus himſelf exclaims, this is my 
„body. Before the benediQtion of the hea- 
« venly words the ſpecies is named; after 
* conſecration the body of Chriſt is ſignified. 
He ſays that it is his blood. Before conſe- 
« cration it is called another thing. After 
** conſecration it is called blood. And you 
* ſay Amen; that is, it is true. What the 

mouth ſpeaketh, let the mind confeſs inter- 
* nally ; what the ſpeech foundeth, let the 


* abeQion feel*.”” < oO 
| After 


* « Liquet igitur quod præter naturæ ordinem virgo 
«« generavit, et hoc quod conficimus corpus ex virgine 
*eft. Quidhic quæris naturz ordinem in Chriſti corpore, 
* cum 0 fit ipke Dominus Jeſus partus ex 
4 = 66 TOE ? 
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After what has been adduced, the reader 
will ſurely be ſurpriſed at the aſſurance of the 
following paſſage. I will tranſcribe it at full 
length that no part of ſo valuable a piece ſhould 
paſs un-noticed. You ſay, Sir, | 

On the whole then we are led to this 
« concluſion, that the ſtrange notion of tran- 
e ſubſtantiation, repugnant as it is to the ver- 
ditt of our ſenſes, by which we judge of 
« the material elements in all other ſacra- 
« ments, is alike deſtitute. of ſolid foundation 
« in reaſon, in ſcripture, and in the dottrine of 
« the primitive Church. For the Fathers, 
if we will permit them to be their own in- 
« terpreters, and to ſpeak a conſiſtent lan- 
* guage, when they mention a change in the 
. holy Euchariſt, intend nothing more than 
Y what one of them thus expreſſed: He who 


A 
* 


* Virgine? Vers utique caro Chriſti quæ crucifixa elt, 
** quz ſepulta eſt, vere ergo carnis illius ſacramentum 
« eſt, 1 pſe clamat Dominus Jeſus, hoc eſt corpus meum, 
« Ante benedictionem verborum cœleſtium ſpecies no- 
qe minatur. Poſt conſecrationem corpus Chriſta ſignifi- 
e catur, Ipſe dicit ſanguinem ſuum. Ante conſecra- | 
z „ tionem aliud dicitur. Poſt conſecrationem ſanguis 
© nominatur, et tu dicis Amen; hoc eſt, verum eſt. 


Quad os loquitur, mens interna fateatur; quod ſermo 
% ſonat, affectus ſentiat.”* 


WA. « termed 
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1 ( 354 ) 
* termed his natural body bread, and called him- 
« ſelf a vine; he honored the viſible ſymbols with 
* the appellation of his body and blood, not 
changing nature, but to nature adding 
wh grace“.“ wy 2 

Thus you conclude your inveQive againſt 
tranſubſtantiation. Let us examine it. 

If the opinions you have formed, Sir, on 
the Euchariſt be to be tried by Theodoret 
he will little avail you. For it is evident, 
that he believed, 1ſt, That the body and blood 
of Chriſt are actually preſent, not only to the 
worthy receiver, but alſo truly and really under 
the ſac ramental ſigns. 2dly, That his ſacred 
5005 and blood are really given to all commu- 
nicants, both good and bad. Both theſe points 
are poſitively affirmed by him. Treating pro- 
feſſedly of the ſacrament no douht but he 
would ſpeak his mind plainly. Let him, as 
you wiſh, be his own interpreter. | 

« Chriſt,” ſays he, © at his laſt ſupper, 
« ſhewed the true original, of which the Paſ- 
« chal Lamb was a type; opened the gates of 
the holy ſacrament; and gave his precious 
ct body and blood, not only to the eleven apo- 
« ſtles, but alſo zo the traitor Judas... Thoſe 


P. 94 Theodoret, Dial, 1. c. viii, &c, 


« words, 


( 335 ) 
& words, (he ſhall be guilty of the body and blood 
* of the. Lord) mean this; that as Judas be- 
d trayed him, and the Jews inſulted him; ſo 
© they offer him a very great affront, who 
« take his moſt holy body with unclean hands, 
1 and put it into a defiled mouth. | 
In his ſecond dialogue he ſays, the 
* elements after conſecration are to be ador- 


« d. Did he then hold tranſubſtantiation, 


or not? If he did, you are condemned by the 
veryauthority you adduce. If he did not, he 
was an idolater (according to your own F ar- 
gument) by giving divine worſhip to that, 
which he believed was a creature. The con- 
eluſion then we are led to is this, that we muſt 
either have Theodoret on our fide, or have 
only an idolater againſt us. In proof of this 
I appeal, not to partial references, but to his 
Dialogues in general, wherein he tells us three 
things. aſt, That in the blefſed ſacrament we 
receive the true body and blood of Chriſt. adly- 
That the elements are called his body and 
blood. gdly, That after conſecration they are 


to be adored. 


The firſt. {| Eraniſtes * How do you call 


* 1 Car. cap. 11, P. 114. 
t Suppoſed Dialogues between Eraniſtes an Eutychian 


and Orthodoxus, Dial. 2. 
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6 356) 
* theſe after conſecration ?” - Orthodoxus: 
* The body and blood of Chriſt. Zraniſtes: 
Do you believe that you receive the body 
« and blood of Chriſt ?* Orthodoxus Cu” 1 do 
« believe its? 

The ſecond. Erdnifh . Why are the 
names changed?“ Orthodoxus. The rea- 
© ſon is evident to thoſe that underſtand the 
* myſtery. For Chriſt would not have us re- 
“ gard the nature of what we ſee; but as the 
* names of the elements are changed, ſo to ap- 


$4 9A by faith, the change which 1s mage 


© in them by grace.” 
The third. The myſtical SIR after 
« conſecration, do not depart from their own 
„ nature. For they remain in the former 
4 ſubſtance, figure and ſhape, and are viſible 


* and tangible, as they were before. But they 


are underſtood to be the things which they 
« are made, and ſo they are believed: and 
« they are adored*, as being the things they 
* are believed*.” To excuſe him then from 
idolatry, we muſt be forced to ſay, that he both 
held and practiſed what the Catholic Church 


1 


y 


* Your accurate Dr. Coſins, p. 76, thought fit to 
omit theſe words without giving any notice of the omiſ- 
fion, which was no demonſtration of fair dealing. 
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( 357 
had always done; viz. that the elements, after 
conſecration, are nothing elſe, but the body and 
blood of Jeſus Chriſt, and are to be adored as 
ſuch. 1 „ 
Nou ſuppoſing this was then the common 
faith of the Church, the Eutychian might very 
well urge the change of the elements into the 
body and blood of Chriſt to confirm the change 
which the Divinity made in the human na- 
ture of Chriſt. And yet Theodoret might an- 
ſwer truly, as he does, that he was caught in 
nis own nets; becauſe the queſtion of Chriſt's 
human nature, being only concerning the pro- 
perties of it, this was the fitteſt example that 
could be for him. For as the ſenſible quali- 
ties and properties of bread remain after con- 
ſecration ; ſo our faith teaches us, that the na- 
tural qualities and properties of human nature 
remain in Chriſt after his incarnation, reſur- 
rection, aſcenſion, &c. | 
- © Beſides what are the myſtical ſymbols after 
conſecration under ſtood to be made, if not what 
they are called by the very words of conſe. 
cration; that is, the body and blood of Chriſt ? 
But Theodoret ſays we muſt believe them to be 
really that, which they are underſtood to be 
made, and adore them as ſuch, | 
| | = To 
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To what you ſay from Theodoret that 
* He who termed, his natural body bread, 


« and called bimſelf a vine : he honored the 
* viſible ſymbols with the appellation of his 


* body and blood, not changing nature, but o 
« nature adding grace. | 
The viſible ſigns, Sir, loſe nothing of "Ht : 


fenfible qualities by conſecration, therefore it 
may properly be ſaid they are not changed in 


their nature. And the grace, which Theodo- 
ret fays is added to nature, is Chriſt himſelf; 
of whom St. Paul ſays © the grace of God, 
that bringeth ſalvation, has appeared to all 
« men*.” The natural properties, or the 
ſymbols if you pleaſe (in appearance at leaſt) 


be did not change; that we might not have a 


borror in eating his ſacred fleſh, and drinking 
bis blood. But if their very being were not 
really (though inviſibly) changed, how could 
Theodoret tell us, we muſt give them divine 
worſhip In fa his opinion on this ſubjeR is 
ſo evident that even the four Proteſtaiit Cen- 
turiators acknowledge that he was an abettor 


of tranſubſtantiation. Theodoret, they 


fay, © affirms dangerouſly, that the ſymbols of 
* the body and blood of Chriſt, after the in- 


Tit. ii. 12. 


* vocation 


( 359 ) 
« yocation of the prieſt are changed'and be- 


„ come another thing. De cœna periculoſe 


* 


« dicit, ſymbola corporis et ſanguinis Domini, 
ce poſt invocationem ſacerdotis, mutari, et 
* alia fieri*.” And again. * In the Lord's 


* ſupper he not only teaches that the ſymbols 


« and figures are there, but even the very body 
« of Chriſt himſelf, De cœna Domini dicit ; 
«© non eſſe in ea ſymbola tantum et figuras ; 


« ſed ipſum etiam Chriſti corpus t.“ 


Thus, Sir, you have committed the iſſue 


of this ſubjett to one man; and this one man, 


as I have proved to you, is pointedly and de- 
cidedly againſt you! The force of truth was 


ſo great that it extorted an unequivocal con- 
ceſſion even from the Centuriators, your pro- 
teſtant brethren. How much more candid 


was J Luther, how much more confiftent are 
the Diſſenters at this day who diſclaim all ap- 
peals to the primitive Fathers, and ſeek their 
faith in the ſufficiency of ſcripture alone, 
which you fo frequently recommend, and 
from which you ſo often deviate. But, Sir, 
in attempting to be ambi-dexter, you very un- 


Cent. 5. cap. x. col, 570. + Ib. col. 569. 
I cate not what Ambroſe, Auguſtin, orthe praftice 
ol ages ſay, &c. as quoted above, = 
a . 
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guardedly and aukwardly wield a two-edged 
ſword, that wounds none but yourſelf and your 
aſſociates. 
Feriunt ſua tela nocentem. 

As you have thought proper in another 
part of your Anſwer to revive the ſubje& of 
tranſubſtantiation; for the purpoſe of making 
Catholics idolaters whether they will or no; 
I feel it to be my duty to make ſome obſerva- 
tions upon what you have there advanced. 


| You have gone over the ground, which your 


predeceſſor Dr. Stillingfleet had marked out, 


and which has been a favorite poſt of many of 


your polemical writers. 

I ſhall not follow you through your looſe 
and inconcluſive obſervations upon the effects 
of un-intentional guilt. Your ideas upon this 
ſubject would, if eſtabliſhed, break up the 
whole ſyſtem of morality, and place upon the 
ſame line of favor with God the adorer of Mo- 
loch, the follower of Mahomet, and the be- 
liever in the bleſſed Jeſus. The verieſt dri- 
veler i in dialect will admit, that if the Catholic 
he right in believing the real preſence of 
Chriſt in the Euchariſt, he cannot be wrong 
in adoring him when really preſent. _. 

„Nothing then but the falſity of his belief 
can make him guilty of idolatry, which con- 

s ſiſts 
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fiſts in paying adoration to a creature or ſome- 


thing not divine: If then a chriſtian believ- 


ing in the real preſence after conſecration, 
ſhould at the ſame time with Socinus deny 
the divinity of Chriſt, it is clear, that he 
could not adore in the ſame manner, in which 
a chriſtian believing the ſecond perſon of the 
bleſſed Trinity to be God, ought to do. Al- 


though Sir, you do not believe in tranſubſtan- 


tiation, yet you cannot from your reſearches 
be really ignorant of the belief and convic- 
tion of thoſe who do; and under that know. 


ledge I defy you even to charge catholics 
with adoring or worſhipping bread and wine 


in the ſacrament. For ſhould you conſeien- 
tiouſly believe them to err in their creed, yet 
you muſt allow, that from the moment they 
believe the body and blood of Chriſt to be 


really preſent, they no longer believe the 


bread and wine to be ſo. If then you believe 
in the divinity of Jeſus Chriſt, I am to pre- 
ſume you will not hold it idolatry to adore 


his ſacred humanity: and if you were ſincere | 


in declaring your unfeigned conſent and aſſent to 
your own catechiſm, you muſt neceſſarily be- 
lieve the humanity of Chriſt to be where his 


body and blood are verily and indeed; and 


where they are verily and indeed taken and re- 
3B X ceived, 
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ceived, there they muſt neceſſarily be "real 


preſent; ; whatever therefore you may c 
to ſay to me or others, in deriſion or i nb 


tion* , againſt adoring Jeſus Chriſt in the Eu- 
chariſt, you muſt expect to be referred to 


your own catechiſm, which you have ſp ſo- 


lemaly declared your belief and aſſent to, and 
which carries with it the indiſpenſable duty 
of every believing chriſtian to.adore the body 


and blood of Chriſt, wherever they are verily 


and indeed preſent : and there they are preſent, 
where they are verily and indeed taken and re- 
ceived. —You are in fact. ſo conſcious of the 
conliſtency of adoring, if the preſence of 
Chriſt be real after the words of conſecration, 


that you allow, p. 114. If tranſubſtantiation 


« ere true you ſhould not be alarmed with 


the doQtine of adoration founded upon it.” 
This brings us direftly back to the point from 
whence we ſtarted; which is, Are we to un- 
derſtand in the literal or figurative ſenſe the 
words of Chriſt, —This is my boly—This is my 
blood, Ge. 7 3 3 


'® « Itis abſolutely impoſſible not to laugh a at 7% folly 


er or tremble at the impiety that can hurl in cold blood 
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What you call Dr. Taylor's riper judg-- 
ment, in as much as it relates to the adoration 


of Chrift in the "Euchariſt, certainly differs 


from his firſt opinion: but I think it very ob- 
vious to every impartial reader, that the great 


differenee of thefe two opinions ariſes more 


from an abatement of candor, than from an 
increaſe of judgment. For it was imp oſſible 
that Dx. Taylor ſurrounded, as you Tay, he 

was by Roman Catholics when he wrote his 
Diſfſuaſive from Popery, | ſhould not have 
known, that no Roman Catholic vould admit 
this aſſumption to be true; viz; that they believs 
ed the bread to be their Saviour. This would 
be the Lutheran dodctrine of conſubſtantiation. 
Every argument and every inference drawn 
from this falſe and delufive aſſumption muſt 
inevitably lead into error. Both Jeremy Tay- 
lor knew, and the ReQor of Middleton- Che- 
ney knows, that a Roman Catholic, Who as 
dores Chrift Jeſus in the Euchariſt, differs ef- 
fentially from a Perſian who. idolizes the fun; 
dr who adores God in the ſun, beeauſe he be- 
e ves the ſun to exiſt, at the time of his adora- 


tion, whereas the Catholic does not believe 


that the bread exiſts at all, when he adores 
Obrif in 'the Euchariſt, The caſe of a'Ca- 


Whew adoring the true eternal God in the 85 
* 65 | bleſſed : 


( 
bleſſed Eochariſt is entirely different from the 


caſe of paying relative honor to the images of 


Chriſt and of his ſaints. Neither of the argu- 
ments urged ſo frequently againſt the latter 
applies to the former: viz. that in the adora- 
tion, there is the ſuperſtition of an undue oþ- 
ze, or the en of an ene or Pro- 


Kiditec manner. 


| Before I entirely quit this ſubjeQ, I can- 
not help ſetting the public right wich reference 
to the opinion of the Jeſuit Coſter, which 
certainly cannot be fairly colle ted from your 
mode of quoting it. The argument which 


be enforces is certainly unanſwerable: upon 


the unqueſtionable principle, adopted by all 
Catholies, that Chriſt will according to his 


promiſe teach his Church all truth to the end 


of time; he very pointed]y ſays that the doc- 
trine of tranſubſtantiation, if falſe, is ſo abſurd. 


an error, that Chriſt could never have per- 


mitted his Church to give into it for upwards 
of 1500 years; and that by a miſinterpreta- 
tion of his own poſitive and expreſs words: 


he reſts his argument upon the indignity of 


the thing, as his own words at lein wall 
ſhew. . . 
«* If thetrue body. of Chrift be not in the 
15 * ſacrament of the Euchariſt; Chriſt has 

” dealt 
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1 dealt with his Church in a manner much 
* unbecoming his goodneſs, which was to 
* leave her for 1500 years together in ſuch 
* an error and idolatry, and that occaſioned 
+ by his own words, as was never ſeen or 

1 heard of in the world. For, ſaith he, the 

” error of thoſe, who worſhip for God a gol- 
1 den or a filver ſtatue, &c. is more tolerable 
er than of "chriſtians who worſhip a bit of 
& bread.” (That is ſuppoſing tranſubſtantiation 
falſe, and upon this account it is, that. be 
adds.) © That ignorance could not excuſe 
0 ſuch wiſe and learned men as Auguſtin, 
* Chryſoſtome, Hierome, &c.”” (for adoring the 
< hoſt, unleſs they were moſt certainly aſſur- 


ed, that it was not bread, but the body of 


* Chriſt) and that the heathens were more 
n excuſable from idolatry, who adored their 

© ſtatues, becauſe they muſt think them much 
205 more vorth' than a ſem of bread.” 
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PO - On the ſubjeR, of idolatry,” you ſay 

ve ſeem to be agreed, except, as to the ap- 
plication of it... . The firſt, wbat, I men» 
< tioned firſt, is making am matt or Jikenefs 
* whatſoever of the Almig hab. And to prove 
that we ſwerve from this commandment, you 
refer to the Catechiſmus ad Farochos * ina : 
ſubjoining note, wherein you ſay, ( the intent 
of the ſecond. commandment is the ſame p 
« or if, with the Church of Rome yon join 

® the firſt and ſecond commandments as one f 
+ ill they allow there are to prohibitions, 
« (Duo bie probibentur,) . to worſhip falſe 
* gods; and 2. 10 repreſent. the: true; Cd. 
Prius idola colere : Poſterius Divinitatis ſor- 
* mam arte fingere. Cat. ad Par, P. iii. Prim. 
« Præc. & 34. yet with marvelous inconſiſtence 
« they tell us it is lawful to exhibit the Tri- 


- ® Catechiſm for the Paſtors of the Church, compoſed 
by a decree of the Council of Trent. 

1 St, Auguſtin, to whom you ſo frequently appeal, 
maintains that what you call the ſecond commandment, is 
but a part, or fuller explanation o of the firſt, Queſt. 71. | 
9 | V nity. 


2 
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© nity.— Trinitatem aliquibus figuris-.adum- 
* brate licet-,ib. 4.36. {Accordipgly. tbey 

e ſometimes repreſent one perſon of the blet- 
« ſed Trinity, and ſometimes three in one 
«complex figure; as if it were polÞible to paihr 
4 the Trinity without painting the Deity, and 
| « as if the divine perſons exiſted ſeparately, 


« and nat in each other. John xiv. g, 43. But 
«. the. infallible Church can level mountains 
«and raiſe vallies; ſhe can atinihilate diſtine- 
. tions, that have a real exiſtence, and create 
*-them where they do not exiſt*.” + _ | 

S | "= 


< 
5 
* 


F. 94, 95 
- This is the language of foleen and intemperance, noe 
the ſober diate of ſound reaſon. An infallible Church 


_ gecides without appeal; ſo in our conſtitution does the 
Houſe of Lords as the dernier reſort, That ſuch ttibu- | 
dals in their reſpective lines are equally neceffary every 
man of ſenſe muſt allow; and that the former is abſo- 
lutely ſo has been acknowledged by almoſt every ſeft in 


practice, though you are pleaſed to ſneer at jt In paring 
ple. To ſuppoſe, {as : aid! in my former Letter, that a 


means that God has made uſe of to reach mankind what 
they are to believe and practiſe, is to ſuppoſe an irhpoſſi- 
vility, an overſight which no human legiſlator, as yet, 
was ever guilty of. I therefore repeat that every ſect. 
though they reject it in principle, adopt it in ptactioe. 


I fall conte myſelf to de pr dier of aut chuiche, Te- 
know, 
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Here, Sir, is your peripd at ful lengik. 


Let us examine it. According to your firſt 


Hs quotation, 
hoon. ee eee in the 13th of Eliza - 


deth requiring *+ that no perſon be admitted to any be- 


4 nefice with cure, except he ſhall firſt have ſubſcribed 


the 39 articles, with declaration of his affine Hen 
e to the ſame.” And canon 36 of the ſynod in the year 


1603, requires this of the ſubſcriber,that he allow and bc- 


knowledge all the thirty-rine articles io he agreeable to the 


word of God, Hence, as the third and fourth canon det 


clare, Recuſants of different deſcriptions are to be e- 


communicated, The fifth canon appoints this oath. IT, 
A. B. do ſwear, and fincerely acknowledge the docs 
*« trine (expreſſed in the 39 articles) and diſcipline eſta- 
* bliſhed in the Church of England, as TN all things 
« neceſſary to ſal vation. 

V pon which the Preſbyterian Miniſters in their 27 Rane 


, ſons ſhewing the neceſſity of Reformation, printed 


anno 1660, and preſented to the Parliament, pray, (p. 5.) 
„that, if they might not ſubſcribe with ſuch an addi- 
* tion” (viz. as far as the ſaid articles are agrecable to 


1 God's word) * it muſt needs be granted, that the compo- 


ſers of them are admitted to be infallible; or elſe, 
« that the ſtatute, 13 Elizabeth 12, intendeth to tyran- 
* nize over the conſciences of men.. That the ſtatute 
5 ' requireth belief of every one of theſe articles, when it 
« enjoyns not only a ſubſcription, but an aſſent unto 
* them: puniſhing all with deprivation, that ſhall affirm 
and maintain any doRtine repugnant to them; which 
every man muſt do, if they be found contrarient to 


©" Ge word, of be wut be falle to God,” Socinians | 
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quotation, ſect. 34. te jt is prohibited to repre- 
7 fans the true God,” and according to your 
ſecond 


* 


| have'the like plea. They ſabmit to ſcripture, as they 


underſtand it, after a long and painful reading. Nor do 


they refuſe to accept the deciſions of proteſtant ſynods, 
when, after having examined them, they judge them a- 


greeable to the word of God. And if the chriſtian reli- 


gion allow no appeal beyond every man's private * 


ment, how can they be excommunicated for following it? 
I mean for not giving divine worſhip to the Son, which in 
their private judgment is idolatry ? 


Biſhop Burnet, in his Expoſition of the 39 Articles 


(Introduct. p. 9.) ſays, © if we conſider: the declaration 


«© that the Church has made in the canons, we ſhall find, 


«© that though by the fifth canon, which relates to the 
« whole body of the people, ſuch are only declared to 
« be excommunicated 7% facto, who ſhall affii n any of 
«- the articles to be erroncons, or ſuch as he may not with 


a good conſcience ſubſcribe; yet the 36th canon is 
% expreſs" for the clergy, requiring them to ſubſcribe. 
« qillingly, and examine; and acknowledge all and every 


4 article to be agreeable to the word of God. Every cler- 


gyman is alſo by act of Parliament commanded to read 


them in the church before he is capable of a benefice with 
'a declaration of his anfeigned A ent to tbem. And now, 
Sir, let me adviſe you never to ſneer at your neighbour 
for thoſe acts, which in practice you are ſworn to adapt 
yourſelf, For as the chriſtian revelation contains many 
myſteries tranſcending the natural reach of human un- 
a it became the divine "rk and wee 
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fecond propoſition * it is lawful to exhibit the 
4 Trinity . . . as if it were poſſible to paint 
the T rinity without painting the Deity.” 
This indeed would be miraculous inconſiſtence] 
But unfortunately for you, Sir, it is all a fa- 
brication of your own brain. In this, to do 
you juſtice, you are always perfectly. conſiſtent. 
What you ſay is not from the catechiſm. It 
is your falſe and incorrect manner of deliver- 
ing the words of it. The proof lies before me. 
Is it not poſſible that the words, quoted by you 
from the catechiſm, may ſignify that it is law- 
ful to exhibit certain figures, or pictures, 
which in a very diſtant and figurative way 
may give ſome faint idea (not of the Deity) 
but of ſome attributes or operations of the Deity, 
in conſequence of different apparitions re- 
corded both in the old and new teſtament? 
This is the explanation given in the ſame ſec- 
tion. But in no conftruQion of language, 
however forced, can they be tranſlated as you 
have done, it is lawful to exhibit the Trinity; 
meaning, as you muſt, or you prove nothing 


” 
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to provide ſome ways or means, whereby a man might ar- 
rive at the knowledge of theſe myſteries, means vH 
and apparent to all ; means proportioned to the capacities 
of all 3 means ſure and certain to all. | 


_ againſt 


Cs, 
againſt us, that we may exhibit any kind of 
likeneſs of the Trinity. Moreover the La- 
tin word adumbrare ſignifies to /hadow, that is 
to make (as is ſaid) a faint likeneſs of a Be- 
ing, but can never impart any abſolute reſem- 
blance whatever“. 


When 


® 'Theſe ſcraps + from the Catechiſm are only titles of 
articles inſcribed in the margin to indicate the ſubject. 
When deſirous to be informed of the real doctrine of the 
Church of England, I ſhould never look for at in the 
margin, but in the body of the 39 articles. For the be- 
nefit of the readers I will tranſcribe the words both from 
the margin and the body of the catechiſm according to 
Ar 
«« Now as to this commandment, there are two 
| © ways eſpecially whereby it is evident that 
the Majefty of God is very grievouſiy offend= 
| * ed. The one is, when idols and images are 
XXXIV Þ «© worſhipped as gods, or when it is believed 


here are t cc 4 : 12522 1 - 
forbiddens that ring is any divinity, os 3 in them, 
Firſt, To « for which they are to be worſhipped; or that 


w hi £ 4 : | *% 
= yr TY | any thing is to be obtained of them, or that 


; * any truſt is to be put in them, as of old the 
_ 1 © Gentiles did, who placed their hopes in idols, 
+25 8 which thing the ſacred | bs cy in many 


places reprove.“ 8 
* The other is, when any one endeavours to 
ae, m * make any ſhape of the Divinity, as though 


2 Wa he could be ſeen wich e eyes, or ex- 


Divinity. © preſſed in figures,” 


— 
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Wben L told you that your Church allows 
your painters or engravers to repreſent the 
Holy Choſt (one perſon of the bleſſed Tri- 
nity I preſume) under the form of a Dove, 
you anſ wer. Our Church properly ſpeak- 
«« 1ng, neither allow s nor diſalows the cuſ- 
* tom: her articles, her homilies, and offi- 
«* ces, as far as I remember, know nothing of 
* the matter. But let that paſs*.” 

- But with your good leave, Sir, I ſhall not 
Jet it paſs. For the —_ is en right, or 


C a7 Moreover, let no one chink that any of- 
* fence is committed againſt religion and the 
I“ laws of God when any perſon of the moſt 

* Holy Trinity is expreſſed by certain ſigns, 
{ ** which have appeared as well in the old, as in 
*« the new teſtament. For there is no man ſo 


Ii. *« ignorant as to think that the Divinity is ex- 2 


Itis la- | 
fulbyſome | <* preſſed. by that image. But let the paſtor | 


5 WY Fol teach that by them are. declared ſome pro- 
perties or actions, which are altribuied to God. 
| ©* As when by Daniel the Ancient of days is. 
J deſcribed ſitting in a throne, before whom 
3 | C the books were opened; there was ſignified 

God's eternity and infinite wiſdom, where- 
* by he beholds all, both the thoughts and ac- 
tions of men, that he might judge concern» 
„ ing them, — Par. iii. p. 319, 99s 321, 
| 12mo, Paris Edit, 1672. 


® F. 98. 
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it is wrong, If the former you are bound to 
5 retra&t your miſplaced cenſure. If the latter, 
indifference or neglect in thoſe who have the 
power to prevent it cannot be blameleſs, if 
they think as you do that the making or 
painting of images is a crime of ſo heinous 
a nature. This they certainly do not, if I 
may believe ſome of the“ expoſitions of their 
dodtrine on the ſubje&, but only in a reſtric- 
tive ſenſe, ſuch as the Catechiſmus ad Paro- 
chos pointedly, abſolutely, and unequivocally 1 4 
ſtates. But if they do, they do not diſallow | 1 
idolatry. Take which ſide of the ee 
you pleaſe. | | 
The point however you had to prove. a- 
gainſt us was that © we allow our painters and 
* ſculptors to repreſent the eternal Father, 
« Ker.“ in ſuch a manner as may ſuppoſe a 
likeneſs of the Deity. I aſſured you that we _ 
deem it unlawful and forbidden to ſuppoſe | = 
any corporeal figure whatever can. be a true, 
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We are ſo far from condemning the making of all 

.** ſorts of images that we think it not a crime to have 
the hiſtories of the goſpel carved or painted in our 
«« yery churches, which the walls and windows of ſev 
of them do declare.” —Expoit. of the Docttine of the 


Church of England, p. 15, Anno * 
2» . whe ÞP» 41. tQ 1% . 
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Or EVEN a aim repreſentation of the Deity. 
The pfohibition is poſitive in the catechiſm 
alluded to, which is the ſtandard of our faith. 
vill repeat it. 
- It is forbidden © to make any ſhape of the 
Divinity, as though: he could be © ſeen with 
* bodily eyes, or expreſſed in figures.” Now, 
Sir, let me remind you, and I do it again 
and again that it is equally forbidden to“ bear 
_ * falfe witneſs againſt thy neighbour.” Have 
we not perpetually diſclaimed ſuch abſurd 
dofttine ? Did not I flatly and poſitively deny 
it Does not the cateehiſm forbid it in ex- 
preſs terms? To impute it then to us, if it be 
not bearing falſe witneſs aguinſt. thy neighbour, | 
_ can be called ſo in this world. 
Once more. When I retorted upon: you 
Wi ee were guilty of idolatty for repre- 
ſenting the eternal” Father as an old man, in 
which ſhape we are told he appeared to the 
Prophet Daniel“, you were equally ſo for re- 
preſenting the Holy Ghoſt in the ſhape of a 
Dove, you add that you never heard nor 
_ read, nor imagined, till you faw my Letter; 
* that any one could for a moment harbour 
« the notion, that the figure of a Dove, deli- 


Daniel vii. 9. . 
; « 
neated 


( 37305 
neated by the diſcretion or indiſcretion of 
« individuals, was intended to repreſent the 


« Holy Ghoſt.” And a liule farther on you _ 


ſay, that it was not the Holy Ghoſt, nor a 
« likeneſs of the Holy Ghoſt, but a ſymbol or 
indication of bis preſence?.?* Welt. Here- 
in we agree. No Catholic, in bis ſenſes, ever 
ſuppoſed a Dove bore, or could bear any like- 


neſs to the Holy Ghoſt, Or that an old man 


bare, or could bear any atinade to po ater- 
nal Father. 

It is not certain,” de you "add, 
"0 from the + Evangeliſts, nor agreed among 
„ Divines, whether the bodz/y ape, feen at 
gur Lord's baptiſm bore the reſemblance of 


* a Dove; or whether the mation of chet bo- 
« dy, deſcending as à Dove deſcends, is all 


* that the ſacred hiſtorians meant to-il- 
8 . _ that e gn " 145 is debe 


— 
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+ St. Luke iii, 21. fit bone ee Math. i iii. 16. 


Marks 1p. John i, 30. are.quoted in proof of the aſſer- 
tion, Nevertheleſs the former poſitively ſays that the 
Holy Ghoſt deſcended in a bodily ape like a Dove.” 
The others that he deſcended lite a Dove. It is there- 
fore but reaſonable to conclude that he teally did deſcend 
in the ſhape of a Dove. 5 * 
IP. 98, 99. we OY | e 4 * 
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certain that St. Luke ſays ſo, not indeed in + 


the verſe you have referred to, 'but in the 
following. And ſuch muſthave been his mean- 


ing, if we attend to the common acceptation 
of words. Vet it may be preſumed, that nei- 
ther St. Luke any more than ourſelves; thought 
that the bodily ſhape of a Dove could bear any 
refemblance to the Holy Ghoſt. It undoubt- 
edly was an aſſumed ſhape; and, begging your 
pardon Sir, the figure of a Dove is much more 


expreſſive of the mild influence of the Holy 


Spirit, than a luminous cloud which Tu ſuppoſe | 
It might have been“. Re 
When 1 ſaid in my W Letter, 
6 Where i is the harm of repreſenting the eter- 
e nal Father when he appeared to the Pro- 
« phet Daniel as an old man?” You anſwer, 


« The Being ſpoken of by Daniel is called 


« of his head was like the pure wool; but 


* that the entire and determinate ſhape or 


« figure of a man was repreſented, is not 
« ſaidf.“ It is however previouſly ſaid that 
his“ garment was white as ſnow,”” which part 
of the text yon kept out of ſight, as well as the 


as 


| | | ; bg —_ 
. 1 + P. 96, 24s Ts 


«throne, 


6 97 ) 


X throne, bebe whom the books were open- 
« ed.” Theſe properties ſeem to belong to 
the idea we have of men, and doubtleſs was the 
_ reaſon that the Ancient of days has been ws 
ſented as ſach. 
„ Whatever the figure was therefore,“ 
you add, © which Daniel beheld, and however 
sit was pourtrayed in a dream or viſion upon 
« his mind, we have reaſon to beheve the 
« plain and repeated declarations of holy 
ec ſcripture, that God is inviſible, and that no 
* man hiath or can ſee him, and alſo to adhere 
<« religiouſly to the ſolemn. command of mak- 
e ing no likeneſs of him.” We equally be- 
lieve with you, Sir, that God is inviſible as to 
his Divinity, for he is a pure ſpirit, as I ſaid 
before, and therefore cannot be ſeen by hu. 
man eyes; but ſurely he may be ſeen in any 
figure he may be pleaſed to take. Jeſus Chriſt 
ſurely is God; nevertheleſs can it be unlawful 
_ to. repreſent him as he appeared upon earth“? 
e 3 


Though we can form no poſſible idea of God, yet 
we cannot reflect upon him without involuntarily ſuppo- 
ſing ſome likeneſs of him which is appropriate to our li- 
mited eonceptions, We are led to this by many paſſages 
in ſcripture-which deſcribe him in ſuch a manner as con- 
vey to us the idea we have of men. For example. In the 
5 3D great 


* 


g 


to) 


But you add “ we are four or five times 


reminded, that all that paſſed was in the vi- 


« ſons of the night. . . . or in a dream. 

If this be any thing to the purpoſe you 
have afforded a very plauſible apology for the 
Jews who rejected the admonitions which the 
Almighty was pleaſed to convey to them thro' 


the prophets by dreams and viſions of the night. 


Be pleaſed to turn to the prophet Haalah, Je- 


remiah, Ezekiel, &c. 


You renew the charge by doing that 


we make however a ſomething corporeal to re- 


preſent the Deity, which cannot be repreſent- 
ed, For you ſay that ſince Catholics * deem 
« it unlawful and forbidden, to ſuppoſe that 
% any corporeal figure can be a true repreſen. 


© tation of the Deity, muſt not the very at- 


9 } 
2 


great work of the creation it is ſaid that © hereſted on 
the ſeventh day from all his work“. That © it re- 
: 40 pented the Lord, that he had made man on the earth, 


4c and it grieved him at his heartt,” He is repreſented 
„walking in the garden in the cool of the dayf;* © writ- 
« ing upon the two tables of ſtone.” It is ſaid that 
« the Lord ſpoke to Moſes face to 111 as a man EE 
« eth unto his Tens, &c. 


* Geneſis i li. 2. f Ib. vi. 6, f Ib. iii. 8. 
Exod. xxxiv. Is Ib. xxxiii. 11, 


* P.g96. BY 


i tempt 


oY 


« tempt to make a likeneſs, which is neceſſa- 
* rilya falſe Ag be a "ew indignity to 
« God*?” | 
But ſurely, Sir, you TURE to be 8 
to make a falſe repreſentation of our doctrines 
the foundation of an argument againſt us! It 
may indeed be urged againſt thoſe who admit 
the principle, but can have no force againſt 
thoſe who rejett it with horror, as we do. 
You ſtated in your Deſence of the Church 
of England, that they (the Catholics) affirm, 
te the reſpect does not terminate in the mate- 
« rial image, &c. Thevery ſame,“ you add, 
„ any idolatrous Jew or Pagan would have 
« ſaid in defence of their worſhip.” This 
may be an ingenious, but it is a very lame a- 
pology for the Pagans! What! Did they not 


adore falſe gods? Did they not worſhip idols? 


Will you maintain ſuch an aſſertion againſt 
the many poſitive texts I adduced in proof of 
it} ? Moreover, Sir, in the courſe of your 
reading eceleſiaſtical hiſtory you muſt have 
found that the martyrs reproached the hea- 


thens conſtantly with the worſhip of ſtocks and 


ſtones, the warks of their hands, &c. 


et > 5 . 
I See Deut. xxxii. 15, 18. Pſalm evi. 19, &e. Acts 
vii. 39. 40. 41. Iſaiah xliv. 15, 17. Jerem. i ii, 26, 27, &c. 
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My notion is,“ you ſay, that the image 


or idol vas intended, as either word imports 
« as the likeneſs of the ſuppoſed Deity who 


*" was imagined to be preſent, and to reſide in 
« jt, ' The ſtatue was the body, the living in- 
ti telligence was the ſoul*.”* That is, I ſup» 


poſe, you mean that they did not adore any 


thing but the Divinity, repreſented' by the 
figure, which exhibited the reſemblance of it, 
This appears to me to be an hazardous aſſer- 
tion. And were it correQ, I believe you 


vould find it a difficult matter to prove that 


they were idolaters in this reſpeQ; for to ar- 
gue from your own principles, is it poſſible to 
ſuppoſe them ſo exceſſively ſtupid, as to be- 
lieve there could be any poſſible [ihene/s be- 
tween their groteſque figures and any Deity 
whatever? In fine all I can gather from your 
aſſertions is a deſire to exculpate the heathens 
from the charge of ſuch groſs idolatry againſt 
the plaine/t evidence of both ſacred and pro- 
fane hiſtory, and to eſtabliſh a ſimilarity of 


credence between them and Catholics. But 


they adored ſtocks and ſtones; we adore nei- 
ther the one or the other; for we are taught 
that © they can neither ſee, nor hear, nor 


P. 99, 100, 5 n 3 ty 
„ 1 * help 


8 help us“.“ They formed to themſelves 


idols; we know no ſuch things. They ſacri- 
ficed to devils ;- we deteſt them, and all their 
' works. - But we make likeneſſes to repreſent 
the Deity, which is forbidden in all the texts 
you have adduced}, We do not, or ever at- 
tempted it. e | 


The reaſon for prohibiting the making of 


images in the texts out of Deuteronomy is 
pointedly given. And leſt thou lift up 
e thine eyes unto heaven, and when thou 
© ſeeſt the ſun and the moon, and the ſtars, 
ec even all the hoſt of heaven, /houldſe be driven 
« to worſhip them.” Wherefore it is plain 
that the making them 1 is only forbidden as ob- 
Jefts of idolatry, unleſs you are pleaſed to in- 
clude Moſes in the condemnation for making 


the cherubims, ereQing the brazen ſerpent, 


Be pleaſed to look once more at our catechiſm. You 
| Have doneit before out of curioſity, Do it- therefore a- 
Sn i and juſtice, | 0 
+ This, Sir, I call once more an impeachment, which 
you tell me“, © Dr. Johnſon ſays is a public accuſation ; 


and Mr. Haſtings could inform % that it may be 


«« ſometimes an unjuſt one,” I may add a grievoxs one; 
downright calumny. 


$ Ive 19. * P. 46, 


e 99 ere — —— 


&c. 
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Kc. For you muſt 8 that in all the 
texts you have adduced“; that which I have 
Juſt referred to, and more direaly in Exodus 
it is forbidden to make any likeneſs“ (not 
preciſely of the Deity, but) © of any thing 
* which is in the heavens above, or that is in 
« the earth beneath, or that is in the water 
under the earth.” This cannot mean pre- 
ciſely a prohibition of making any likeneſs 
of the Deity, as I ſaid, but of thoſe things 
which are above and below the heavens, and 
theſe only as objects of adoration}. You would 
not ſurely include the Almighty in the pro- 
Hibition, or ſuppoſe that men could poſſibly 
conceive that any of thoſe figures can have 
any reſemblance to God? 

Certainly, as you ſay, Roman Catholics 
« are men and not gods.” And * the buſineſs 
« of religion is not to immerſe the ſoul in 
te matter, by ſtamping it with indelible cha- 
« ratters taken from ſenfible objects; but to 
« exalt the mind and imagination to the con- 
« templation of pure uncreated intelligence, 
teaching us to worſhip God, who is a ſpirit, 


* Note, p. 95s + xx. 4+ | 
t * Thou ſhalt not how down and ſerve them,” Ve 5˙ 
. 37. 


* 


1 not 


——̃ ᷣ — 


5 T0 
« not under groſs and falſe pictures, but in 
« * ſpirit and in truth. —]John vi. 24*.” 15 
If what you advanced but a few pages be- 
fore be true, it rather proves the fallacy of 
your argument, and the neceſſity of ſome ſen- 
fible objects to fix the wavering mind of men. 
It is as follows. © The holieſt men living 
© cannot keep his mind fixed upon God alone 
© for a whole day, nor perhaps a whole hour, 
« without intermiſſion; and we are told of 
„ ſome who have not God in all their 
1 thoughts? 5 | 
Nothing, then, in my opinion, can more 
forcibly prove the abſolute neceſſity of ſome 
ſenſible, external object to remind him of hat 
he is ſo apt to forget and overlook. The reli. 
gion of Chriſt is propoſed to the poor as well 
asto the rich; to the ignorant as well as to 
the learned. The ignorant are by far moſt 
moſt numerous, and therefore require more 
than the latter, even in the ſuppoſition that 
the learned ſtood not in need of them. 
Wherefore the ſaid Catechiſm ad Parochos, 
of which you have given, as uſual, only as 
much as you thought would ſerve your pur- 
poſe, orders the paſtor to © teach the un- 


®..P; 98. Note. Shs x P. 79. 


« learned, 


(3840 


e learned, and thoſe that underſtand not the 
* uſe of images, that images were made to 
learn the hiſtory of both teſtaments, and to 
. renew the memory thereof; becauſe being 
< ſtirred up with the remembrance of divine 


© matters, they inflame more earneſtly the 
ec worſhip and the love of God himſelf. And 


. he (the paſtor ſhall alſo-ſhew, that the ima- 
3 ges of the ſaints may be * honored ; and 


et that 


* It is neceſſary to notice a general defect, common 
mon to all languages, viz. that the very ſame words are 
often uſed in quite a different ſignification, 

Some few examples will ſuffice. Now unto the king 


eternal, immortal, inviſible, the only wiſe God, be 
% Honor and glory for ever and ever“. 
. ther place, St. Paul ſays, ** But glory and honor and peace 


+,” And yet in ano- 


** to every man that worketh good, to the Jew firſt, and 
«© alſo to the Gentile .““ Chemoin obſerves that in He- 


brew there is not any word, ſignifying the action of know- 


ing God, which word is not ſometimes applied to a crea. 
ture, even in the ſcripture. Honor the Lord with thy 


* ſubſtancet. Honor thy father and thy mothers,” 
In Deuteronomy b it is applied to God, ** Becauſe thou 

% ſervedft.not the Lord thy God, and in the next verſe 
to a creature. Therefore ſhalt thou ſerve thine ene- 
mies.“ The ſcripture likewiſe expreſſes by one ſingle 


word, f in the err ſame tent, both divine and human ho- 


* I Tim. 1 1. 17. + Rom. 1 11. 10. I Prov, iii. 9. 


$ Exod, xx. 42. F xxviii. 47. 


nor; 


( 385 ) 


« that we, being warned by their example, may 
c conform ourſelves and our manners to their 


« holy lives“. 


be Set, LX. 


nor: * They bowed down their heads, and wor Pipped | 


_©« the Lord and the Kirng*.” 

The Latin language (of itſelf) if we believe St, At. 
tint, is as unfortunate in this reſpect as either the Greek 
or the Hebrew. It is very well known that the word 
Cultus (worſhip) is indiflerently uſed for the honor of 
God, or of a creature. Adbratio, both in the Latin ſcrip- 
ture, and in the Latin Fathers, frequently ſignifies no 
more than an inferior honor and reſpect. Hence aroſe the 
reflection of St. Auguſtinf, that in the precept ** Domi- 
© num tuum adorabis, et illi ſoli ſervies:” (it is the ſame 


in the proteſtant bible before me, Thou ſhalt worſhip 


* the Lord thy God, and him any ſhalt thou ſerves, it 
is not ſaid © Dominum tuum lum adorabis, but illi li 
« ſervies.” So in the Latin ſcripture, ** Adorate Domi- 
* num.” Pſalm xxviii. 2. But, Genef, xxiii. 7. Sur- 
*« rexit Abraham, et adoravit populum terræ.“ And a- 
gain. Filii prophetarum, venientes in occurſum Eliſæi, 
& adaraverunt eum.“ What St. Jerome ſays is perfectly 
conformable with the idea we form from the word adora- 
tion. We honor the relics“ ſays he, of the mar- 
* tyrs, that we may adore him whoſe martyrs they are||. 


* 1 Chron. xxix. 20. 
+ Lib. xx. contra Fauſtum, cap. 21. 
1 Lib. x. in Gen. Q. 62. Math. iv. 10. 
This is perfectly conſonant with the doctrine i in the 
Catech. ad Paroch. 


3 1 55 We 


It 


„ 
It is curious to obſerve how you labour to 
exculpate the Pagans from adoring ſtocks and 
0 ſtones 


We honor the ſervants, that their honor may redound 
to their Maſter.” (Ad Riporium, ep. 53. p. 157. tom. 
.) The Council of Trent uſes the ſame language, It 
reaches that the images of Chriſt and his ſaints are to 
* be ſo reſpected, ut Chriſtum adoremus; et ſanctos 
% quorum: illæ ſimilitudinem gerunt, veneremur.” i, e. 
that we may adore Chriſt, and reſpect the ſaints whoſe _ 
likeneſs they repreſent, We cannot ſurely acenſe St. ſe- 
rome of giving the honor of God to a creature, becauſe 
he calls himſelf the evor/oipper of Paula. Vale O Paula, 
«« et cultoris tui ultimam ſenectutem orationibus juva.“ 
(In Epitaphium Paulz matris Epiſt, 27. p. 69. tom. 1.) 
And when he ſaid, © Adoravi præſepe, et incunabula 
cc Salvatoris! I adored the crib and birth-place of our 
% Saviour!” (Apol. 2. contra Rufum.) For here the 
words cultus and adoratio fignify not only an inferior Bo- 
nor, but infinitely inferior to that which we give to God, 
Tertullian uſed the latter word in the ſame ſenſe, when 
he faid according to your own quotation®, % Adoto 
ee ſcripturæ plenitudinem.“ 

Outward actions of reſpect (as kneeling, bowing,: unco- 
vering the head, &c.) are often as equivocal, as words; 
and ſometimes cannot be diſtinguiſned but by the inward 
affection or intention, with which they are done. A child 
kneels down to pray to God; it is an act of adoration, and 
of ſovereign æuonſbip. He kneels to aſk his mother's bleſ- 
ſing, that is, her prayers; it is an act of pe only, how 
piouſly {that is how humbly, devoutly or religiouſly) ſoe- 


ver he does it, | | 
. ; * P. 22. | 
Honor 


* = 


(a ) 


tones on account of the abſurdity of the doc. 
trine; yet you vill not excuſe us from a doc- 
| trine 


Honor it a teſtimony of excellency, So is avor/5iþ. But 
we may honor thoſe that are inferior to us. A king ho- 
nors his peers, and God his ſaints*,” Whereas ww9r/5:þ 
has always a relation to an excellence above us. The in- 
habitants of the heavenly Jeruſalem, as to the happineſs 
of their ſtate, are certainly far above us. They are mem- 
bers indeed of the ſame church with us under the ſame 
Head Jeſus Chriſt : and therefore have a concern for us, 
compaſſionating our mi ſeries and rejoicing at our good. 
When St. Paul ſays, © Members of the ſame body ſhould 


have the ſame care one for another. And whether one 


© member ſuffer, all the members ſuffer with it; or one 
« member be honored, all the members rejoice with itt.“ 
And St. Luke tells us that“ there is joy in the preſence 
« of the angels of God, over one ſinner that repenteth|.”” 
Doubtleſs whilſt he repenteth, Which ſhews that they 
are not as ignorant of our ſtate, as we are of theirs, 
| Wherefore fince they are our brethren, and the ſervants 
of God, in a happy and unchangeable ſtate, our Divines 
in Latin call the love, the reſpeR, the eſteem, the honor 
we bear them (according to the propriety of that lan- 

uage) culizs, And ſo does Chanier, a zealous defender 
of the Reformation. But whether in Eny!lifh it be to be 
called in the ſame manner, or an inferior degree of wor- 
ſhip, or only honor, is a mere quibble about words, in 


which the diſputants on both ſides mean the ſame thing. 


bo St. John xii. 26. 
+ 1 Cor. xii. 24, 26. xv. 10. 
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trine equally abſurd. On the contrary you 
repeat it over and over again that we make 
repreſentations of the Deity, and therefore 
are idolaters, although the decrees of our 
Councils, the precepts of our Catechiſms and 
every other document which can poſſibly ex- 
hibit our real ſentiments, explicitly and une- 
quivocally prove the direct contrary. You 
quote the Pagans, and take all for granted 
which they advance. Inſtead of acting thus 
fairly and candidly by us, you vilify and miſ- 
repreſent, with all the bitterneſs of the moſt 
envenomed language, our dodctrine and prin- 
ciples, on no better authority than the title of 
a paragraph falſely tranſlated, and manifeſtly 
contrary to the doctrine clearly expreſſed, as I 
have ſhewn, in the body of the traQt, and 
your unwarrantable gloſſes on ſome of the 
writers of our communion, Nay you are ſo 
«© The terms of prayer, invocation, calling upon, and what- 
** ſoever elſe we can uſe, are or may be in deſpite of our 
* hearts equivocal, that is, we may be conſtrained, un- 
« leſs we uſe that diligence, which common diſcretion 
« counts ſuperfluous, the ſame words to God and to 
96, men“.“ 
* Thorndike's Epil. p. 353. 
+ Catechiſmus ad Pazochos, as above. 


ſeemingly 


| ( 38 ) 
ſeemingly ſecure in the ignorance or indiffe- 
rence of your readers, that you adduce texts, 


which poſitively make againſt you. Of this 
kind are thoſe of Minucius Felix and Arno- 


bius, to whom you appeal to prove that“ the 


© current belief was that theſe Powers (the 
„ Deities) were brought and induced to 
« dwell in the ſtatues by the ſolemn att of 
© qdedication*.” The conſequence is, that 
the figures themſelves were not ſuppoſed to 
be Deities, but only after dedication or con- 
ſecration to inhabit them, This, Sir, however 
is poſitively and repeatedly contradicted in 
ſcripture, and pointedly refuted by your two 
references. | 

And firſt Minucius Felix ſays,” you 
tell me, © Ze idol is conſecrated, it is prayed to: 
then it is a God f.“ In this mangled quota- 


tion, for it ſeems you did not dare ſpeak out, is 


there a word that inſinuates what you ſeem 
deſirous to impoſe upon your readers? Does 
he give the leaſt hint that the Deity reſides 
only in the idol? On the contrary he poſitively 
ſtates that the idol itſelf after conſecration is 4 
God. His words are © Behold an idol is caſt, 
te it is worked, it is hewed; it is not yet a God. 


F. 104. + Ib, 
ac It 


— © 


+a 3 
© Tt is leaded, it is fixed, it is ſet up; it is not 
« yet a God, It is adorned, it is conſecrated, 
i jt is prayed to: then it is @ God.” Hence 
Tertullian very properly ſaid, © as if it had 
* changed its nature by conſecration®.” 
The reaſon,” you add, “to which both 
* he (Minutius Felix) and Tertullian allude, 
* js explicitly mentioned by Arnobius; and 
ic ag he was a learned Pagan before he em- 
„ braced chriftianity, no doubt he was well 
* acquainted with the ſentiments of Pagans 
* on this head, which he makes one of them 
it thus deliver: We do not regard the braſs, 
or the gold, or the ſilver, or other materials 
of which ftatues are made, as in themſelves 
« Gods, or objets of worſhip ; but we worſhip 
« them in thoſe, and venerate thoſe whom the 
« facred dedication introduces, and cauſes them 
« to inbabit the carved imagesf.” If Arno- 
bius meant as you do, (otherwiſe it can be 
nothing to your purpoſe) he contradiats bim- 
| ſelf egregiouſly. The period I adduced from 
his work, which you have carefully kept out 
of fight, proves it to demonſtration. 
Moreover, Sir, the quotation you have 
tranſcribed (“ we regard not the braſs, c.“ 


* Quaſi fatum conſecratione mutaverit, + P. 1050 
id is 


( 392 ) 


is not the opinion of Arnobius, but only an ob- 
jection made to him by ſome heathen, and 
which he himſelf refutes“. I would adviſe 
you to reconſider the paſſage. 
© Of the religious intent,” you tell me, 
* we preſume not to judgef.”” Yet in the 
next page but one you ſay, with your uſual 
inconſiſtency, let us ſee whether the infal- 
« lible Fathers at Trent purged their faith 
* and their ritual from all idolatrous praQti- 
* cesf.” Is not this judging of the religious 
intent of people? But you ſeem totally ignd- 
tant of the motives and reaſons which conven- 
ed that Council. It was not to purge the faith 
of the church from any ſuppoſed error, but to 
proſcribe ſuch as had been ſtarted by innova- 
tors, and to declare explicitly what was, as it 
ever had been, the faith of the church. Their 
declaration on the ſubjett in queſtion is pre- 
ciſe and poſitive. I will give you the words 
in Latin, taken from the decree itſelf, having 
ſtated them before in Engliſh more than once 
in the courſe of this Letter. They are as fol- 
low. * Imagines Chriſti, Deiparz virginis, 
« ct aliorum ſanctorum, in templis præſertim 
« habendas et retinendas, uſque debitum ho- 


* Ad locum, t P. 106. 1 P. 108. 
«© Norem 
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* norem et venerationem impertiendam 
« * non quod credatur in eſſe aligua in its divi- 
* netas, vel virtus, propter quam ſint colendæ; vel 
r quod ab eis fit aliquid petendum, vel quod fidu- 
* cia in imaginibus ſit fingenda.*”. (Seſſ. xxv. 
P- 233- 12mo, Antwerp edit. 1677.) You, 
Sir, have given the firſt ſentence of the de- 
cree both in Latin and Engliſh, that it might 
not paſs unobſerved by your readers, but you 
have omitted all that part printed in italics 
(which explains it) that they might not per- 
ceive how completely it overturns the ſyſtem 
you have adopted. Such, Sir, is one of your 
omiſſions among many. 4 

' You may naturally ſuppoſe that I am not 
much (I will add not at all) read in the ſcho- 
laſtic Divines of our church, yet ſo far I can 
pledge myſelf for St. Thomas of Aquin that 
he declares in expreſs words that it is idolatry 
when the honor due to God is given to images T. 
It may therefore be preſumed that you have 


1 
W 


Not that it is to be believed that there is any Di- 
vinity or virtue in them, for which they are to be wor- 
«« ſhipped ; or that any thing is to he obtained of 19 785 
or that any truſt is to be put in them.“ 
© + P. 108. Note, p. 109. | | 

+ Ad Col. 3. Let, 1. Be pleaſed to ſee if I am cor- 
ret, If not, I will correct it. 


omitted, 
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omitted, as we have juſt ſeen, or made ſome 
falſe gloſſes on his words, as well as on thoſe 
of the other writers you mention. But of 
them more hereafter. Referring therefore to 
St. Thomas, that Chri/t is in the image, you 
add, © the phraſe is the ſame in the lines which 
J adduced from Weever's Funeral Monu-' 
% ments; though it be not retained in my 
ce tranſlation. © Hinc videas, et mente colas, 
c quod cernis in la. View this (image of 
« Chriſt) and worſhip in your mind what you 
« ſee in it*,” No, Sir, it is not retained in 
my tranſlation, nor ought it to be retained in 
yours, for it is not correct. Quod cernis in illa: 
alludes to the figure; to the likeneſs, not to 
any interior qualification. I preſume Chriſt | 
was crowned with thorns, and otherwiſe mal- 
treated by the Jews, and that finally he was 
ſuſpended and nailed to a croſs, To repre- 
ſent him then in theſe dreadful ſituations, 
- muſt rouſe our gratitude and inflame our love 
towards that beneficent Being who ſubmitted 
to the moſt excruciating torments for our re- 
demption. So a good chriſtian would feel. 
I cannot tell what effect it might have upon 
you. At all events I ſhould think ſuch repre- 


* F 107. | 
3 F ſentations 
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ſentations more. adapted to chriſtian ideas, 


than the obſcure, and oftentimes blaſphemous 
words we ſee {crawled upon the walls in this 


enlightened age. As therefore the turn which 
you give to theſe words is incorrect, the argue 
ment which you have built upon them falls to 
the ground, However that we may loſe no 


part of your ingenuity, I will tranſcribe your 


ſubſequent words. To what I ſaid, “ This 
« in every reſpet is conformable to the doc- 
* trine of the Catholic Church,” you anſwer. 


e Surely then, if it is poſſible to be guilty of 
« idolatry by worſhipping the true God 


t through the medium of an image, that 
Church is guilty of idolatry, But ir is ſuf- 
« ficient to cite; there is no need of a com- 
* ment“. Very true, Sir, your tranflation 
needs no comment. It ſpeaks for itſelf; and 
though I do not deal in hyperboles by ſaying | 
(as you do) that it © might make a ſtatue 
« bluſht,” yet it ought to create one upon 
the check of the ReQor of Middleton-Che- - 


" You tell me that perhaps the Church of 
„ Rome has expunged from her calendar this 
60 canonized ſaint, this angelical Dodtor, and 


FP. 106. . 
« diſclaims 
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« diſclaims his doftrine. This does not well 
« accord with the undeviating conſiſteney of 
« that Church, nor with the papa] dictate, that 
« the Church of Rome never-did err, nor 
* ever will“.“ The Church, Sir, has not ex. 
punged the angelical Dottor from her calen- 
dar. She is more conſiſtent with herfelf. She 
does not torture expreſſions, nor take ſcraps 
of ſentences, but compares and judges accord- 
ing to equity and juſtice. Moreover it is not 
a papal dittate that the Church of Romeft, in 
the ſenſe you take it, but more properly the 


P. 108, © Romana ecclefia nunquam erravit ; nec 
«© in perpetuum, ſcriptura teſtante, (ubi? quzſo,) er- 
„ rabit.” 1 | | 
＋ Du Pin, an author to whom many of your writers 
look up, in his Treatiſe on Eccleſiaſtical Power, p. 551. 
ſays, It is true that at preſent the name of the Church of 
% Rome is given to the Catholic Church, and that thoſe 
** two terms paſs for ſynonimous, But inantiquity nothing 
« more was intended by the name of the Church of Rome, 
* than the church of the city of Rome. The Greek ſchiſ- 
© matics ſecm to be the firſt, who gave the name of the 
% Church of Rome to all the churches of the weſt, 
* Whence the Latins made uſe of this to diſtinguiſh the 
“ churches, which communicated with the Church of 
Rome, from the Greeks, who were ſeparated from 
* her communion, From this came the cuſtom to give 
the name of the Church of Rome to the Catholic 
« Church · | 


3 „„ Catholic 
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Catholic Church, of which the former is only 


a part, as I ſaid before, which never did err, or 


ever will err. It is the diate of afar ſupe- 
rior authority. Ui? queſo, where ? you aſk. 
Our bleſſed Redeemer will tell you that © the 
gates of hell ſhall not prevail againſt it“,““ 
that © the ſpirit of truth ſhall guide you”? (the 
apoſtles and their lawfu] ſucceſſors) © into all 
truth, and that he would © ſend them 


< another Comforter to abids with them for 


ever»; 

© Firſt of all,” you ſay, © the ls ſynod 
® 38 3 to aſſert, and has bound it on the 
« Church as an article of faith, that mages of 
* Chriſt . . . and of other ſaints, ought to be re- 
e tained; and that due honor and veneration 
IN ſhould be paid to themk. . 

This, I think, is but conſiſtent with rea- 
ſon. And will venture to affirm that there 
is not a man of common underſtanding to be 
found i in the world, who does not know that a 
perſon may be honored or inſulted by reſpect- 
ing or deſpiſing | his picture or image. So that 


to queſtion it, is to queſtion the general ſenſe 
eee e eee ee 


* Math, xvi. 18. + John xvi. 13. 
+} John xiv, 16, $ P. nol, - 
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| when their perſons cannot be reached; and 
the pictures and buſts of our friends and ſo- 
vereigns treated with honor and reſpect. This 


certainly proves that it is an inbred principle 


of nature that the honor and diſreſpe& ſhewn 
to pictures or images redound upon the per- 
| ſons whole likeneſſes they are. And if per- 
ſons can be thus honored in their images; 

ought we not to teſtify the reſpe&t we have for 
_ Chriſt and his ſaints by all the marks of honor, 
that reaſon and religion can ſuggeſt ? You may 
aſk how far may that honor be carried? Let 
our catechiſm for the inſtruQtion of children 
anſwer. Queſt. © Is it lawful to honor the 
« images of Chriſt and his ſaints? Anf. 
Ves, if rightly underſtood, becauſe the ho- 
*«* nor given them is referred to the things 
« they repreſent; ſo that by the images, or 
«© crofſes which we kiſs, and before which we 
„ kneel, we honor and adore Chriſt himſelf.” 
Queſt. © Do Catholics pray to images?” A, 
No, by no means; we pray before them in- 
« deed to keep us from diſtration; but not 
eto them, for we know they can neither /ce, 
« hear nor help us. Queſt. -* What benefit 
* then have we dy them?” A. © They mo- 
vingly repreſent to us the myſteries of our 
** Saviqur's paſſion, and the martyrdom of his 
« ſaints,” 


| 
i 
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« ſaints,” Queſt. © What benefit have we by 
* honoring and canonizing ſaints?” Anſw. 
« It ſtrongly moves us to imitate their exam- 
« ple, by ſhewing their rewards.” Queſt. 
* How do we honor ſaints and angels ?** 
Anf. © With an inferior honor as the friends 
« and creatures of God, not as Gods, nor 
t with God's honor®,” 


The whole difference then Walen us 
conſiſts in the conſtruction of the word colts, 


which you infinuate repeatedly fignifies di- 


vine worſhip, otherwiſe it can be of no uſe to 


you. I have ſhewn the impropriety of it in a 
preceding page. In your ſenſe we diſclaim, 
and always bave diſclaimed it. I ſay more- 
over that the Latin word cultus means reſpect, 
konor, reverence as well as worſhip; and it is in 
that ſenſe only we uſe it when applied to crea. 
tures. If you contend that it ſignifies only 
divine worſhip, I contend that you made an 
idol of your wife in the marriage ceremony. 
You ſaid With this ring I thee wed, with my 
7 body 1 I thee One 9 | 


; See the Douay Catechiſm i by e to. 
which you refer more than once. 
+ Matrim, Cerem. in the Common Prayer Book. 


« Perhaps 
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„ Perhaps we ſhall be told,” you add, 
© it is @ ſubordinate worſhip that is offered to 
« images; it is not the Latria, but the Dulia, 
« or the Hyperdulia, When there is ſhewn 
« to be any ground in ſcripture for theſe 


9 boaſted diſtinions, and when it is proved 


© that the ſcripture tolerates any ſort or de- 
« gree of religious worſhip paid to images, this 
« plea/will deſerve more attention, than f of 
« itſelf appears to merit*.”” 

I believe, Sir, if it were not for diſtinctions 
you would make but a ſorry figure in diſputing 
againſt Socinians, Anabaptiſts, Jews, &c. 
Suppoſe the former ſhould attewpt to prove 
their blaſphemy againſt the divinity of Chriſt 
from theſe words of St. John, © my Father is 
« greater than If,” would not your anſwer 
be that thoſe words are to be underſtood, 


not with relation to the divine, but human na- 


ture of Chriſt. School-diſtinctions then are 
ſometimes uſeful and neceſſary to ſupport re- 
ligion. I muſt now remark what you add, 
viz. © It is not ſafe to weigh fin by drams and 
« ſ{cruples: in the balance of the ſanQuary an 
* atom is diſcerniblef.” Yet you venture 
your ſoul upon your. diſtinQtion of the fore- 


®. 109, 110. -+ inn, 1 P. 110. 
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mentioned plain words of Chriſt. For if the 
diſtinQtion be vain, you are guilty of real ido- 
latry in worſhipping Chriſt as God. Surely 
then if diſtinctions be good and legal in your 
mouth againſt Socinians, they are equally 
good and legal in-mine againſt you. : 
But you tell me © the precept which for- 
« bids murder, forbids maiming. Fornica- 
« tion and adultery are both tranſgreſſions of 
„God's law. And the command, which in 
« the letter prohibits adoration of images, in 
« its ſpirit prohibits every kind and degree 


* of ſuch adoration “. 


Well, Sir, then the precept “ thou ſhalt 
* not kill” is one of the commandments. So 
that all thoſe are guilty of a breach of this 
commandment, who kill their enemies in bat- 


tle. For the commandment is general and 


abſolute; there is no diſtinction or limitation 
tacked to it. You will readily reply, all the 
world underſtands it of killing by private au- 
thority. Then all the world muſt condemn 
the malicious nonſenſe you have broached, 
and even - that the plaineſt commandments 
may be diſtinguiſhed. Moreover let me aſk 
you. Is not Saturday, or the ſeventh day of 


o 
the 


C0.) 
the week meant by the Sabbath-day in ſcrip- 
ture? You muſt anſwer in the affirmative, 
Well then, I aſk you. Is not this precept, 
* thou ſhalt keep holy the Sabbath-day”” a- 
mong the commandments of the Decalogue ? 
Is it not clear and preciſe as to the very day 
of the week? Why then do you keep Sun- 
day? Becauſe the particular day, which we 
call Saturday, was only commanded to the 


Jews, but not to Chriſtians, who have there 


fore changed the Saturday into Sunday. You 
muſt ſtill diſtinguiſh "even the very plaineft 
precept, and without the leaſt foundatian in 


the word of God. In what part of ſcripture 
will you prove that it is lawful to eat blood, 


to eat animals that have been ſuffocated? 
Wherefore to uſe your own words that © when 
ce it 1s proved that the ſcripture. tolerates any 
« of theſe things,” this objection of yours re- 
ſpecting Dulia and Hyperdulia © will deſerve 
© more attention than of themſelves they 
« appear to merit*,” 
May I be permitted to aſk what you call 
the honor which you pay to ſaints and angels, 
when you keep holy days in memory of them, 


For I think the diſtinction of Latria and Du- 


„P. 109, 110, 
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| lia, which you are pleaſed to ſacer at, will be 
| to the full as ſerviceable to you againſt the 
| Diſſenters, as it is to me againſt you. For give 
= | it what name you pleaſe, if keeping holy days 
8 ER | be any part of chriſtian devotion, all the world 
= befides yourſelf will call it religious honor; 
= becauſe when we honor perſons merely for 
E | ſupernatural gifts beſtowed upon them by Gods 
1 blen the honor ve pay them is in the com- 
EE. mon language of mankind called religious. 
= And if the word worſhip be extendible, as it 
=. certainly is, to all forts of religious honor, 
1 then it follows that beſides the ſupreme religious 
worſhip called Latria, which is due to God 
alone, there is likewiſe an inferior religious wor- 
| ip, called Dulia, paid to the ſaints and angels 
1 of God en in your own Chutch. This proves 
| how miſerably inconſequent you are in. your 
main aſſertion, viz. that the * ſcripture tole- 
« rates any ſort or degree of religiou worſhip 
« paid to images, remains to be proved“, 
unleſs you will acknowledge that your own 
praftice is as culpable by acting contrary to 
the pretended prohibition as is that of your 
adverſaries. Nay it is impoſſible for you to, 
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anſwer the Diſſenters but with the help of this 
diſtinction, or ſomething equivalent to it. 

You proceed. © There can be no doubt, 
« ſays the ſynod of Trent, that all the Faithful 
* of Chriſt ought to give to the moſt holy ſacra- 
* ment the higheſt worſhip, which is due to the 
@ true God. © Cofter** you add, © the Jeſuit 
« affirms the ſame thing; infiſting at the fame 
e time, that if tranſubſtantiation is not true, 


« the pratlice is zdolatry of a -grofler kind, 


© than was ever ſeen or heard of in the whole 
« world befides*”* Be it fo. But did they 
doubt that in the facrament the real fleſh and 
blood of Chriſt is preſent? If not, the higheſt 
worſhip is due to it, Did St. Paul, as I have 
obſerved before, doubt of the reſurreQion 
when he ſaid, „If Chriſt be not rifen, then is 
* our preaching vain, and your faith is alſo 


% Vain?! What is all this to the purpole ? 


But ou add It will be ſaid tranſubſtan- 
« tiation is true; t ſight, the feeling, and the 
* Zaſte are here decei ved, and the prieſt when he 
« adores the hoſt and the chalice, and the 
« people when they adore the ſacrament, a- 
# dore their Saviour preſent}.”? 


0 ® P. 112. f 1 Cor, xv. 14. 
Þ P. 112, 113. 
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All this in part is very true. But, Sir, 
you have not been very corre, as uſual, in 
your references as I ſhall ſhew you. Upon 
the word deceived you have made the follow- 


ing note in the margin. © Tranſ. of Adorote 
© devote in Devot. for Maſs, Garden of the 


* Soul, or Manual of Spiritual Exerciſes 
« By Ven. and R. R. Dr. Richard Challoner, 
e B. of Debra and Vicar Apoſtolic. London, 
* by Coghlan, 1794. p. 160.” 

Adoro te devote is the beautiful and much 
admired hymn of St. Thomas of Aquin, whom 
you ſo contemptuouſly treat in many parts of 
your Letter. And here you haye clipped his 
words, and taken only ſo many of them as may 
make it appear that we believe all our ſenſes 
are deceived. The following lines however 
from that hymn, which you have been pleaſed 
to ſuppreſs * But the hearing alone may be 
« ſafely believed; I believe whatever the 


Son of God has ſpoken; nothing can be 


« more true than the word of truth” enn 
overthrow your hazarded aſſertion. 
* Viſus, tactus, guſtus in te fallitur, 


Sed auditu ſolo toto creditur,” &c. 


In the next note you add © Kneeling the 


t Prieſt adores and elevates the ſacred hoſt. 


61 Anmel of Prayers—to which are added 
* the 


( 
„the Ordinary of the Maſs in Latin and 
* Engliſh, &c. Same Author, and ſame Prin- 
© ter, London, 1786. 12mo, p. 358.—Adores 
tie Chalice,” LS 

I have, Sir, before me the ſame editions 


of the Manual of Prayers by Dr. Challoner 


and the Garden of the Soul which you have 
referred to. In the former it is ſaid, p. 358. 
« Kneeling the Prieſt adores and elevates the 
4 ſacred hoſt. And p. 359, © Here the Prieſt 
_< adores, and elevates the Chalice.” The e- 
vident meaning of which is, Here the Prieſt 
“ kneeling adores the blood of Chriſt, and 
« elevates the chalice,” which contains it; 
which word elevates you have ſuppreſſed in 


ſpeaking of the Chalice; viz. adores—the cha- 


lice, as if Catholics were ſo ſtupid as to adore 
the Chalice itſelf, inſtead of adoring the blood 
of Chriſt. Were you, Sir, to aſk a friend to 
drink a glaſs, would you expect that he ſhould 
ſwallow the glaſs? Perhaps you may aſk what 
is in the Chalice, Let one of your own au- 
thorities, St. Chryſoſtom, anſwer the queſtion, 
and then I will aſk in my turn, whether it be 
not according to him an object of adoration, 
He ſays © that which is in the Chalice is that 
« yhich flowed from the ſide of Chriſt ; and 
« weare made partakers of it, Id quod fluxit 
46 à latere, 
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A latere, et illius ſumus participes.” (Hom. 
24, in Epiſt. 1. ad Cor. fol. 255. Edit. Fronts 


Ducæi, Paris apud Morellam, anno 1636.) 


Mou eover if Dr. Challoner had expreſſed 
himſelf after the manner you have been pleaſed 
to ſtate his words, he would only have uſed a 
figure of rhetoric by naming; the thing con- 
taining for the thing contained; To prevent 
however the cavils of ſuch perſons as yourſelf 
he has deſignedly omitted to place a ſtop, or 


comma after the word adores when he ſpeaks 


of the hoſt, and has been careful to place one 


after the ſame word when he ſpeaks of the 


chalice, which ſtop you have purpolely omit- 


ted by drawing a line after the words adores 


the chalice. 'Thele, Sir, are ſome more of 
your omiſſions, to lay no more of them. f 
You lay, Sir, that you will not repeat 


the eonceſſion of many of the acuteſt * wri. 


« ters of the Church of Rome, that tranſub- 
& ſtantiation cannot be clearly proved from 


When you think they may be of ſome ſervice to you, 
although in the forced conſtruttion yon put upon their 
words, you dignify. them with the. epithets. of approved 
writers; writers of note; acute writers, Kc. So on the 
contrary, if they make againſt you, you give them up ; 
even yu een and A himſelf. 
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: / 
« ſcripture; whence it follows, that neither 


can it be proved, that the adoration of the 


« hoſt is not idolatry. The Church herſelf, 
« by another of her doctrines, has taken more 
« andeffetual care, if her prieſts are not an- 


« gels, to render idolatry inevitable. She 


* pronounces under an anathema, that the 
« intention of the prieſt is neceſſary both in mał- 
« ing and adminiſtering the ſacrament. Now 
« as it is clear from hence, ſo Bellarmine bim- 


4 ſelf on this ground aflerts, that no man can 
ze certain that he receives the true ſacra- 


« ment, fince hie cannot ſee another*s intention. 
« The plain conſe uence is, that, in the moft 
5 favorable circumſtance, I can never be af- 
« ſured that I am not an idalater in adoring 
the hoſt; and if by a momentary thought= 
« leſlneſs, or mamentary perverſeneſs, the of- 
« ficiating miniſter does not intend to make 
« the real body of Chriſt, or to deliver it to 
e me, I adore à bit of bread, and am guilty of 
©. rdolatry worſe than the Laplanders, who are 
* ſaid to worſhip a piece 4 red cloth elevated on 
« f ſpear®. bs 

+ You greatly miſtake, Sir, when you | ſay 
that a momentary thoug hileſſneſs i in the eficiating 


F. 113,115, 


miniſter, 
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miniſter, in the opinion of the Catholic Church, 
would be ſufficient to make the ſacrament 
void and null. The Church, Sir, requires 


abſolutely no ſuch actual intention. A virtual 
intention is ſufficient, as Bellarmine and {all 


Catholic Divines agree ; although the former 
intention is more perfect, and the Church 
wiſhes that her miniſters had it always in their 
minds on ſuch awful occaſions. She requires 
that in performing the outward ſacred cere- 
mony they ſhould have at leaſt the intention 
of doing what the Catholic Church does on 
tbe like occaſions, as you may ſee from the 
Deciſions of the Council of Trent, Seff. vii. 
Can. 11, which you yourſelf have quoted“, 
and from that of the Council of Florence in 
the Inſtruction given to the Armenians. By 


a virtual intention is meant that which we 


have when the actual intention is not preſent 
upon account of ſome momentary abſence of 
mind, although it were preſent but a little be- 
fore, viz. ſince the undertaking and com- 
mencement of the ceremony, and in virtue of 
that intention the conſecration is performed. 
This virtual intention therefore is abſolutely 


required in the Church of God, if the aQtual 


Note, p. 115. 9 
intention 
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intention be involuntarily ſuſpended, which, 
as I ſaid, is allowed to be ſufficient. 

As to the ridiculous ſuppoſition you make 
of perverſity in the officiating miniſter to impoſe 
upon the people by delignedly intending not 
to conſecrate, whilſt he outwardly performs 
the ſacred ceremonies, it is ſuch an act of moral 
depravity, folly, and impiety, that I defy you 
to adduce one ſingle inſtance of it. 

As to the idolatry, of which you are pleas 

ſed to ſuppoſe us guilty, I can only ſay that 
ſhould the bread, through ſuch pretended 
perverſity not be conſecrated, we only mean 
to adore Jeſus Chriſt wherever be may be. 
If the bread be not conlecrated, we know that 
the bread remains as it was. Our adoration is 
direQed to Jeſus Chriſt, although abſent, and 
not to the bread which is preſent. However 
the ſuppoſition you make is erroneous, that we 
have no certainty of the real preſence of Jeſus 
Chriſt in the ſacrament of the altar. A moral 
certainty we have undoubtedly of it by the 
outward attion of the prieſt, applying the true 
matter to the true form; by his adoring firſt 
the hoſt. himſelf, and then lifting it up to be 
adored by the faithful, which adoration of his 
is an aſſurance to them that he has conſecrated 
it, and conſequently ſufficient to warrant the 
TH lawfulneſs 


64% 
law fulneſs of the act, which is all hdd Ges re- 
quires of them. 

To what you ſay that © the the lon 
of many of the acuteſt writers of the Church 
« of Rome, that tranſubſtantiation cannot be 
« clearly proved from ſcripture,”* I mult tell 
you that the few Divines who held that opt- 
nion, did not however doubt but the real pre- 
ſence could be evidently proved from thence, 
which is enough to ſandtion and to require 
our adoration. Nevertheleſs Scotus, as Bel- 
larmine obſerves on this occaſion, aſſerts that 
the Church has explained the words of ſcrip- 
ture, and declared them to be meant as the 
word tranſubſtantiation implies; and as he 
held that the Church cannot err in what ſhe 
teaches, that doctrine is W proved ac- 
cording to his opinion. 

In ſtating the words, as I did, of Dr. Je- 
remy Taylor in proof that if“ we were miſta- 
« ken in the doctrine of tranſubſtantiation, 
% how can it be imagined that adoring Chriſt 
in the ſacrament would be idolatry, which 
it is blaſphemy to think” you tell me that 
« -] quote from him, but with ſeveral omiſſions, 
*.a paſſage concluding with the following 
« maxim: Nothing burns in hell, but Proper 

M will,” 
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« i, This, Sir, is another inſtance: of 
your uncandid manner of acting, which is no 
leſs than to make your readers ſuppoſe that 
for ſome peculiar-purpoſe I have kept part 
of the Doctor's period out of fight. How apt 
are people to reproach their adverſaries with 
thoſe faults, of which they are ſo flagrantly 
guilty themſelves! I did not omit a ſyllable 
that could make againſt my argument, but on- 
ly ſuch a part as I thought ſuperfluous that T 
might not exceed the limits I had preſcribed 
to myſelf in the ſhort Letter J addreſſed to 
you. I vill now cite the whole Number 16 
of the 2oth ſedtion of his workt, that the rea- 
der may in future be able to judge more fully 
of the want of candour in my adverſary. 
le ſays. © f But here we muſt delibe- 
rate, for it 1s concerning the lives of men, 
and yet a little deliberation may ſuffice; 
for I idolatry is a forſaking the true God, 
and giving a divine worſhip to a creature, 
or to an idol, that is, to an imaginary God 
« + who hath no foundation in eſſence or ex- 
te iſtence, and is that kind of ſupeiltition 
« which by Divines is called the ſuperſtition 
« of an undue object. I Now it is evident 


„P. 15. + Liberty of propheſying. 
7 zH2 « that 
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u that the objeft of this adoration + (that 
*- which is repreſented to them in their“ 
« minds, their thoughts and purpoſes, and by 


© which God principally, if not ſolely takes 


* eſtimate of human actions) I in the bleſſed 


* ſacrament is the only true and eternal God, 


„ bypoſtatically united with the holy huma- 


„ nity, which humanity they believe actually 


«preſent under the ſacramental figns: and if 
they thought him not preſent, they are ſo 
far from worſhipping the bread in this caſe, 
* that they themſelves profeſs it to be idola- 
* try to do ſo; which is a demonſtration that 


their ſoul hath nothing in it that is idolatri- 


« cal. If their confidence and fanciful opi- 
* nion hath engaged them upon ſo great mi- 
*.ſtake (as without doubt it bath) T yet the 
* will hath nothing in it but what is a great 
„ ennemie to idolatry, et nihil ardet in inferno 
* niſi propria voluntas. This is the whole of 


the paragraph No. 161.“ And now,” Sir, 


to uſe your own words, © Dr. Jeremiah y- 
* lor is wary at your ſerviceſ." 


„he Catholics, Rs”, EL 

+ The reader will be pleaſed to obſerve that T have 
marked both my omiſſions and what I inſerted in my 
firlt pamphlet. The former thus + ; the latter 3 
i 3 128. . 8 
| I fear 
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I fear not Sir, to ſubmit the whole para- 
graph to the candid reader, who undoubtedly 
will be indignant at the efforts you make, 


though ever fo liable to detection, to impole 


on his credulity. Your comment upon it is 
pitiful, as your aſſeriion I have OY to be 
unjuſt, 
As to what you 20d FIG if St. Paul 4 | 
that “ he ought to do many things contrary to 
* the name of Jeſus of Nazareth“ which you 
adduce as a proof that the intention is pu- 
niſhable as well as the aQtion, I anſwer that 
our bleſſed Saviour's words were as applicable 
to St. Paul as to the other Jews. © If I had 
© not come and ſpoken unto them, they had 
not had fin: but now they have no cloke for 
© their inf.” Blind and deep-rooted pre- 
judice, which makes people ſhut their eyes 
againſt the plaineſt cruths,, will never. be a 
cloke to ſhelter any one. | 
Lou tell me that“ perhaps in this ending 
I will give up the Catholic I Vives;” and 


 B 116 I Ich ar '' » 
_ £<8 I could not procure the verification of this paſſage 
of Vives. It is the only work, I am told, not to be 
found in the Bodleian library of that author. However 
* his opinion is of no conſequences, He was no Divine, 
% Moreover he was ſuſpected of hetorodoxy by his par- 
% ty. See Mr. Collin's — Dictionary, Art, 

| Vives, 
you 


and you add that * you will as readily relin- 
« quiſh the Proteſtant Thorndike, where' you 
© believe him to be wrong®*.” You will give 
me leave, Sir, to tell you that there is not the 
leaſt parity in the two caſes. . We do not pin 
faith upon the private opinions of any man, 
but upon the public and avowed doarine of 
the Church, as {tated in our catechiſms. You 


on the contrary, according to the genuine 


and leading principle of the Reformation, ad- 
mit of private judgment, therefore every man 
has a right to his own n 3 with 
yourſel. u 


I ſhould not think it worth while to con- 


fute any of the cavils and falſe glofſes which 
you have put upon my words reſpetting-the 


prayers we direct to God through the inter- 


ceſſion of his ſaints, if another (injurious re- 
flection on the accuracy of my quotations had 
not been ſtarted by you. What I ſaid on that 
ſubjeQ/ will be ſufficient to ſatisfy any ratio. 
nal and unprejudiced man of the miſerable 
ſhifts you are put to for ſupport. - - « 
You tell me with your uſual ſneer, (oſing 
wy words) this argument is ur corner th well 
* handled by Mr. Thorndike.” h 


* P. 119. A 2 | ; . 
ö Perhaps 
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* Perhaps 10, you add, © for he ſays the 
© communion of ſaints will neceſſarily require, 
that the living beg of God a part and inte- 
« reſt in their prayers, the prayers. of the 
„ Church triumphant. The | requeſt then 
« according to my quotation“ (you tell me) 
* js. to be an addreſs to God, not a perſonal 
te jnvocation of a ſaint or angel; and had you“ 
(addreſſing yourſelf ſtill to me)“ fairly given 
* us what you ſuppreſſed, an intermediate ſen- 
« tence of the paſſage which you cite, you 
« would then have removed the ground of all 
« ſuch perſonal invocation of the ſaints, by 
* ſhewing, that in Mr. Thorndike*s opinion, 
« they do not hear a ſyllable of all that is 
« faid. And though they know not the neceſſi- 
« ties of particular perſons; yet they you 
there are ſuch neceſſities on earth“.“ 

For the. ſame obvious reaſon which made 
me curtail other paſſages for brevity ſake, I 
omitted in this ſuch words as I thought unne- 
ceſſary. However, Sir, in the paſſage you do 
me an injuſtice by overlooking a period of 
mine which fully proves that 1 did not ſup- 


preſs them with any finiſter views. It is this. 


Our defiring a part in the prayers of the 


” FP, 128. 


* Church 


K oy wr 


| „ 

© Church triumphant cannot be unprofitable, 
e as long as we are ſure that it is known to 
< God*, though the ſaints and angels ſhould 
* know nothing of itt.“ The ſequel of the 
paragraph I will tranſcribe. © The reaſon is, 
* hecauſe as it is an article of our belief, that 
< all bleſſings flow originally from God alone 
* through Jeſus Chriſt, ſo in the defires and 
* language of the heart, it is only to God 
« through Jeſus Chriſt that all our mu ure 
c directed.“ | 

This, I think giv, i isa ſponge that will wips 
away all your contemptuous infinuations on 
our doQrine and practice, and fully confutes | 
all you can ſay upon the ſubject. 

You again arraign my veracity, and tell 
me that © I treat Mr. Thorndike as before. 
« Tſtop his mouth,“ you ſay, when he would 
, ſpeak againſt me.” You therefore profeſs 
to ſupply in Italics what I have omitted. 
* The ſecond ſort (defiring prayers of the 
« Virgin, &c.) it is confeſſed, had the begin- 


« ning in the flouriſhing times of the Church a 


* Firſt Letter, p. 80. 

1 You yourſelf have noticed theſe words. of mine, p. 
135, and yet you wiſh to make the reader believe I omit- 
- ted them on purpoſe. 

1 Firk Letter, p. 8. { : | © 
h | fer 
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ter gane the lights of the Greek and 
Latin Church, Baſil, &c. deſired their 
ce aſſiſtance. But neither is this enough to make 
& a tradition of the Church. For the Church 
* had been three hundred years before it began. 

In the firſt place, Sir, I did not inſert the 
laſt paſſage you have marked in italics, be- 
cauſe it was nothing to my purpoſe. Nor did 
1 ſtop his mouth; for though tradition might 
be a neceſſary conſequence of what I advan- 


ced from Mr. Thorndike, I did not quote him 


for that purpoſe merely, but to ſhow what his 
opinion was concerning the lights of the Greek 
and Latin Churches. I did not think it ne- 
ceſſary to confute Mr. Thorndike's aſſertion 
that this is notenough to make a tradition of the 
Church. For the Church had been three hun- 


dred years before it began, but I ſhall 8 59 


liberty of telling you, that if their authority 
be not ſufficient to aſcertain the faith of the 
Church in their days, all your pompous pa- 


lade in various parts of your Letter reſpect- 


ing the recorded practice of the primitive 
Church, which you pretend to 8 falls to 
the e 85 


5 * P. 1 2 129. 
+ See p. 7. and elſewhere, 
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You grant however that © deſiring prayers 
of the Virgin, &c. had the beginning in the flou- 
e 71ſhing times of the Church after Conſtantine : 

* the lights of the Greek and Latin Church, 

« Baſil, &c. deſired their aſſiſtance. But nei- 

« ther is this enough to make a tradition of the 

« Church. For the Church had been three hun- 

« dred years before it began.” 

The queſtion, Sir, is not whether this be 
f ich ſufficient tomake a tradition of the Church, nor 
f whether the Church had been three hundred years 
{| before it began, though by your leave that aſ- 
ſertion is incorrect. For it is granted that 
the lights of the Greek and Latin Church did © 
pray to the ſaints and angels as we do. They 
are juſtly ſtiled ſaints; and we, for the ſame 
praQtice, are repreſented as idolaters, and de- 
ſtroy the mediatorſhip of Chriſt, though you 

Sir (with a ſpecies of contradiQtion peculiar 
4 to yourſelf) tell us, as I ſhall preſently ſhew, 
=] that we were never charged with detraQing 

from it. They are ſaints, though they in- 
i voked the ſaints and angels. We, for that ve- 
ry reaſon, are idolaters. This practice, ac- 
cording to you, is one of the inſtances which 
exempts you from the kcinous crime of ſchiſm®, 


ao 
2 


n 


1 . 14. 
2 | though 


( 


though it did not hinder thoſe great lights of 
the Greek and Latin Church to arrive at ſuch 
an exalted degree of ſanctity. This reminds 


ne to notice what you ſay reſpecting St. Paul's 


epiſtle to the Coloſſians, ii. 18“. If © to in- 
te vocate ſaints in prayer is worſhip,“ thele 
great lights of the Greek and Latin Church 
were all guilty of detracting from the media- 
torſhip of Chriſt, and conſequently all con- 
ſigned to eternal perdition according to your 
doctrine. Such is the conſequence of your 
forced interpretation of that epiſtle of St. 
Paul, I ſhall ſay no more of it, having fully 
confuted your gloſs upon it in my laſt. 

| You tell me that I appeal to the Centuriaſts, 
and © the ſame fatality attends me, what is a- 
« gainſt me, you add, © I paſs over, and 
« what I cite, I pervert.” Very civil and 
polite! You proceed. The Centuriaſts,” 
I told you, © charge St. Chryſoſtom's liturgy 
« with invocation of our blef/ed Lady by name. 
I ſhould have ſaid,” you reply, * that they 
* alledge this very reaſon, among many o- 
« thers to prove the piece, part of a liturgy, 
« to be a forgery. At the end of his works 
« (Chryſoſtom's) there is indeed a form of 
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ce Maſs, which is aſcribed to 1 watt it ſeems 
e a farrago of various things, rather than a 
te proper and decent diſtribution of rites i*: 


© title is modern; for the word Maſs was 
* unknown to Chryſoſtom. Beſides an invo- 
** cation of Mary is introduced, with very groſs 


* tautology; and Maſs for the dead; which 


** 25 not elſewhere to be found in this Father x.“ 
Suppoſing the work in queſtion, attributed 
to St. Chry ſoſtom, to be ſpurious, and that 1 
was miſled in my reference, you axe the laſt 
perſon who ſhould preſume to reproach me 
with it. For have I not detected you in cit- 
ing a ſpurious work of the ſaid F ather upon 
no better authority than that of an apoſtate 


prieſt? Have you not appealed to a ſpurious 


work of St. Chryſoſtom which you borrowed 
from Mr. Wharton? Whether the work in 
queſtion be ſpurious or not, I cannot pretend 


to ſay; but it is evident that the Centuriaſts 


giveno proof whatever, but their own dogma- 
tical deciſion that it muſt be ſo, becauſe the 


invocation of our bleed Lady is inſerted in it. 


I have taken the liberty to put this laft ſentencs i in 
Ttalics, becauſe it is important. : 


+ P. 34, © for which quotation you acknowledge your. 
** ſelf indebted to him,” 


But 


Gan) 


But that is no proof; for St. Chry ſoſtom cer- 
tainly held the ſame doctrine as the Church 


did in his days, and I could eaſily prove, if I 
choſe to make an unneceſſary digreſſion, 
that many of the primitive writers both be- 
fore, and at that time ſpoke the ſame lan- 
guage. You fay allo, after the Centuriaſts, 
that © at the end of his works (Chryſoſtom's) 
« there is added a form of Maſs, which is al- 
ce cribed to him; but it ſeems a farrago of 
« yarious things... The title is modern; for 
te the word Maſs was unknown to Chryſoſtom 
and Maſs for the dead; whichis not elſe- 
* where to be found in this Father®,” 
Very poſlible, Sir, the word Ma/5 was not 
known to St. Chryſoſtom. But, as I ſaid once 
before, we are not diſputing about words but 
about things. The fair queſtion is, was the 
doQtrine of the Maſs known in his days? To 
reply to it, I ſhall beg leave once more to 
ſtate what is meant by that doctrine. By the 
word Maſs we underſtand the ſacrifice of the 
body and blood of Chriſt offered to God in an 
unbloody manner by the hands of the prieſt; 
or what amounts to the ſame © an external 
* oblation made to God of the body and 


” P. 130. 


* blood 
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he blood of Chriſt under the forms of bread 
and wine.” The change effected by the 
words of conſecration is compriſed in the 
word tranſubſtantiation. Let us then ſee if 
the Centuriaſts themſelves do not ſuppoſe (re- 
luQantly I own) St. Chryſoſtom to have held 
that dofirine. © Chry ſoſtom' they ſay, 
© ſeems to abett tranſubſtantiation” from the 
following words which they tranſcribe from a 
ſermon of his upon the Euchariſt“. 

Hovever you ſay (for you have made their 
errors your own by adopting them) that 
Mals for the dead” is inſerted in that ſuppo- 
ſed ſpurions piece, © which is not elſewhere 
« to be found in this Father.” But if the 
doQrine, Sir, expreſſed by that monoſyllable, 
be found in St. Chryſoſtom's writings, I pre- 
ſume that your deciſion is rather hazardous 
and raſh. * If he be permitted to ſpeak for 


« himſelf,” to uſe your own gentle expreſſion, 


* Chryſoſtomus tranſubſtantionem videtur confirmars ; 
dum ita ſcribit. Nam vides panem? nam vinum ? 
nam ficut reliqui cibi in ſeceſſum vadunt ? Abſit! Ne 
* fic cogites. Quemadmodum enim, fi vero, igni adhi- 
« ta, illi aſſimilatur, nihil ſubſtantia remanet; nihil ſu« 
«« perfluit; fic et hic puta myſterja conſumi curporis ſub- 

* ſtantii, Sermo de Euchariſt,” (Tom. 5 Cent, V. cap. 
iv. de doctrina, ne 


* he 
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he will inform you that © The apoſtles did 
© not in vain command theſe things, that in 
* the venerable and dreadful myſteries the 


« dead ſhould be remembered. They knew 


« they would derive a canſiderable advantage 
« from them. For whilſt all the people ſtand 


« jn open arms, as well as the prieſts, and the 


& tremendous ſacrifice is preſent, how ſhould 
«we not appeaſe God by praying for them? 
« But this I ſay of the Faithful departed*.”” _ 

And again he ſays. © Let us therefore 
« help them,“ (the ſouls of the departed) 
« for we have before us the expiatory ſacrifice 
« of the world,” &c. &cft.—And now, Sir, 
to uſe your own words again, the Centuriaſts 
« are much at your ſervice, and I do moſt 
* heartily wiſh you may profit by the correct 
judgment of St. Chryſoſtomf..” 


' However before we quit this ſubje& en- 


tirely, I ſhall beg leave to ſhow you that the 


word Maſs is not ſo recent as you may imas 


gine. For thus the ſacrifice of the altar was 
called 1300 years ago. Witneſs firſt St. & Am- 


* Hom, 3. in Epiſt, ad Philip, 

+ Hom. 41, in Epiſt. 1. ad Cor. EP: 21h, 

He died the year before St. Chryſoſtom was made 
Biſhop of Conſtantinople in 397, Could he be ignorant of 
the term Miſſa, which was uſed in the Latin Church. 
broſe, 
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broſe, who relating to Marcellina the manner 
in which he conduQed himſelf when the offi- 
cers of the Emperor Valentinian came to take 
poſſeſſion of his church for the Arians, ſays, 
« continued the office; I began to ſay 
T7 Maſs*.” 2dly, The words of St. Leo, fir- 
named the Great, are remarkable on the ſub- 
ject. When the multitude,” he ſays, © is ſo 
t oreat that the Church cannot hold them all, 
t let there be no difficulty made to fer the 
« ſacrifice oftener than once. For ſome part 
t of the people mult of neceſſity be deprived 
« of their devotions, if following the cuſtom 
« of ſaying Maſs but once, none can offer up 
t the ſacrifice, but they who came early in 
* the morningt.” 


* 


The 


Ego tamen manſi in monere, am facere cœpi.“ 

Epiſt. 14. Lib. 2. 
- + « Tllud quoque volumus cuſtodiri, ut cum ſolemnior 
«« feſtivitas conventum populi numeroſioris indixerit, et 
ad eam tanta multitudo convenerit, quam recipere Ba- 
«« lica ſimul una non poſſit, ſacrificii oblatio indubitantur 
* jteratur, ne his tantum admiſſis ad hanc devotionem 
% qui primi advenerant, viderentur hi qui poſtmodum 
« confluxerint non recepti; quum demum pietatis at- 
«« que rationis ſit, ut quoties Baſilicam, in qua agitur 
% præſentia novæ plebis impleverit, toties ſubſequens 
ESE «* ſacrificium 
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The words of St. Gregory the Great are 
equally ſtriking. He ſays. © Since God 
« willing, I ſhall ſay Maſs thrice to-day, I 
«© cannot-be very long in my diſcourſe on the 
« goſpel*.”” This was ſpoken on Chriſtmas- 
day; which is the only day in the whole. year, 
on which every prieft ſays Maſs thrice. _ 

In page 126 you ſaid “ And although we 
ee cannot prove the Catholics guilty of what was, 
* imagine, never alledged againſt them, 
cc guilty of taking away the mediatorſhip of Chriſt, 
and giving it to angels and ſaints; yet it is. 
t too-apparent that they diſhonour the one 
© mediator by robbing him of part of his glo- 
-« rious prerogative, and ſeeking acceſs not 
« always and only through him, but often 
through the merits and prayers of ſaints 
* and angels.” 


« ſactificium offeratur. Neceſſe eſt autem ut quædam 
„“ pars populi ſui devotione privetur, fi unius tantum 
Miz more ſervato, ſacrificrum offerre non poſlint, nifi qui 
prima diei parte convenerint,” S. Leo ad Dioſcerum, 
Epiſt. 11, olim 81. 

1 Quia largiente Domino, Miſſarum ſolemnia ter 
% hodie celebraturi ſumus, loqui diu de Evangelica lec- 
s tione non poſſumus. (S. Greg. Hom. 8.) He died 
at the beginning of the ſeventh century, viz. in the year 
8 a You 


+) 


Lou allow then, Sir, that Catholics cannot 
be proved guilty of taking away the mediator- 
lib of Chriſt, and giving it to ſaints and an- 
gels. This conceſſion I think ſhould decide 
the point at iſſue. Where then is the crime? 
We allow of one Mediator only, Jeſus Chriſt. 
He, and He only atoned for us. He alone paid © 
our debts contracted by our ſins. He alone 
blotted out the hand-writing, which appeared 
againſt us. He alone reinſtated us in our an- 
cient rights forfeited by the tranſgreſſion of 
our firſt parents. All this then you grant. 
Yet ſtrange to relate! You aſk in the next 
line, © what is an interceſſor in heaven, but a 
« mediator ?** Juſt now you ſaid that Catho- 
lics were never charged with taking away the 
mediatorſhip of Chriſt, and giving it to ſaints 
and angels, and yet in a ſubſequent line, as I 
ſaid, you re- aſſert the charge, which had never 
before, you avow, been urged againſt us. 
But to anſwer you more directly. An in- 
terceſſor, Sir, in heaven is an znterceſſor, and 
not a mediator. He has no power, no merit, 
no authority to ſpare, to pardon, to ranſom, to 
relieve, or to ſave us. The only power he 
has is to pray with us and for us that God 
would youchſafe to hear us through our only 
Mediator Jeſus Chriſt. Permit me to aſk you, 
what 


6 . 
what is an interceſſor upon earth? What does 
ii Ggnify whether an interceſſor be in heaven 
or on earth, if he be only an interceſſor? You 
will not ſurely pretend to ſay that it is a crime 
in us to pray for one another under the idle 
fear of“ robbing the one mediator of part of 
<« his glorious prerogative; and ſeeking acceſs 
* not always, and only through him, but often 
«through the merits and prayers Of the ſaints 
„ and angels as other mediators?” If fo, 
what becomes of Biſhop Wilſon's prayer 
which you quote “ as follows. Vouch- 
« ſafe unto us an intereſt in the prayers of 
« thy holy Church throughout the world, 
« which have been this day offered to the - 
«throne of grace.“ You will not pretend to 
ſuppoſe that St. Paul meant to detratt from 
rhe mediatorſhip of Chriſt, when he deſired 
the prayers of the Romans, If ſo, then we 
are guilty of the ſame crime in deſiring a part 
in the prayers of the ſaints, But every child, 
| that is well inftruQed in his catechiſm, will tell 
you, that though there be but one Mediator of 
redemption, yet all who pray for us, may im- 
properly be called mediators of prayer or inter- 
ceſſion. I ſay improperly, becauſe there is on- 
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ly ons (to wit Jeſus Chriſt, as I before obſer- 
ved) who can have immediate acceſs to God: 


for us; and all others who pray for us, muſt 


uſe bis mediation as well as ourſelves, when 
we direct our prayers to God. In this ſenſe 
therefore there are many med:ators, and who- 
ever prays for another, mediales, in one ſenſe, 
as it were, between him and Almighty God. 
In this ſenſe St. Paul teaches us that the law 


was ordained: by angels in the hand of a 


« mediator,” which Theodoret ſays was Mo- 
ſesf. And Moſes ſpeaks thus of himſelf, «© I 
c ſtood between the Lord and you at that 
te time.“ In this ſenſe the Lutheran pro- 
feſſion of Wittemberg ſays, © If we mean a 
« mediator of prayer, every good man is ano- 
« ther's mediator through Jeſus Chriſt; be- 
« cauſe it is every man's duty to recommend 
« the ſalvation of RES by prayers to 


: ai Gods. 59 


This is our docuine dan and hg ex- 
plained. 

However let us vital to what you add. 
«. The Church” you. ſay, on St. Bonaven- 
4 ture's day. prays that ſhe may have him for 


Gal. iii. 19. f Tom. 3. p. 276. 
+ . 5. 9 Tit. de ordine. 
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* an znterceſſor in heaven The prayer, Sir, 
is directed to God, which you ſhould not have 
garbled, but quoted at full length. It would 
then have been ſeen evidently that nothing 
more is requeſted by it than that God, through 
his interceſſion. in heaven, would grant ſuch 
and ſuch favors, as through his interceſſion 
when here on earth he might have been plea- 
ſed to grant to the faithful who requeſted his 
prayers. It is likewiſe to be obſerved, as I 
| Have remarked before, that this, as well as all 
other prayers of the Church, ends by the fol- 
lowing words, which denote the only media-. 
tor of redemption, Jeſus Chriſt, our Lord, to 
whoſe infinite merits thofe of his ſaints are 
_ owing. This will appear by the tranſlation at 
length of the ſaid prayer. O God, who 
e didſt grant to thy people the bleſſed Bona- 
c venture as a miniſter. of eternal ſalvation, 
grant we beſeech thee that we may deſerve 
«to have him for an interceſſor in heaven, 
c whom we have had on earth as a teacher 
« of life, through our Lord Jefus Chriſt thy 
* Son, who with thee and the Holy Ghoſt 
% Jiveth and reigneth one God world without 


. 126. ; 
© end. 
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* end. Amen“. After this true and genuine 
ſtatement of the ſubzeA, how abſurd or how 
uncandid is it in you to ſay What is an in- 
« tercefſor in heaven but a mediator ?” as if 
it were more derogatory from the majeſty of 
God to allow his glorified ſervants in heaven 
to pray and intercede for us, than to allow 
them to do it whilſt they were on earth. 

As to the prayer uſed by the Catholic 
Church on the oQave of SS. Peter and Paul 
to which you objed t, it is direQed like all o- 
tber prayers in the liturgy to God; and the 
purport of it is to beg of him that through the 
ioterceſſion and merits of thoſe his faithful. 
' ſervants, we may obtain of his infinite good- 
nefs thoſe bleſſings and favors which may tend 
to lead us to a glorious eternity. 

But you add. What higher bleſſing 
* could be 1 for, or in what more ex- 
10 preſſive form, in the name of Chriſt ? of 
« whom there is not the leaſt mention in the 


Deus, qui populo tno æternæ ſalutis beatum Bona- - 
venturam miniſtrum tribuiſti: præſta quæſumus; ut 
quem Doctorem vitæ habuimus in terris, interceſſorem 22 
| habere mereamur in cœlis, Per Dominum noſtrum Je- 
ſam Chriſtum, &c.— Be e to obſerve that all the 
Collects end thus. Aer 

T P. 127. 5 

« prayer.“ 
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„ prayer“. Here, Sir, I muſt tell you that 
you ſtrangely. (and I fear wilfully) miſtake: 
for (as I have juſt obſerved) all the prayers in 
the liturgy eicher end, or are underſtood to 
end with theſe words “ through our Lord Je- 
« ſus Chriſt thy Son, &c;** and theſe words 
are never to be omitted, unleſs when there are 
many prayers immediately following one ano- 
ther, on which occaſions they are only ſaid at 
full length at the end of the laſt prayer, and 
that merely to avoid repetition, always refer- 
ring to each preceding addreſs or petition. 
I be whole ſtreſs of your argument ſeems 
to run, Sir, on the ſuppoſition. that the ſaints 
and angels cannot hear or know the prayers 
that are addreſſed to them without a ſpecial 
revelation, Be it ſo, I aſk then, where do 
vou find in ſcripture that God will not grant 
this revelation? I ſhall not admit your con- 
jeQures or probabilities}. . Without ſeriptu- 
ral proofs you have no right to aſſert it. Sup. 
poſe that you bave proved that the. texts I ad. 
duced (which however I poſitively deny) do 
not aſcertain it, have you, Sir, produced any 
to prove that they do not? You are the ag- 
greſſor, the plaintiff, I am only the defendant: 
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It is not ſufficient that you open your cauſe ; 
the proof politive lies at your door. No proof 
ſhort of evidence then can juſtify the heinous 
crime of ſchiſm, as you call it“, * unleſs one 
*© or more inſtances of ſinful corruption are 
« {ubſtantiated againſt us; and which you 
pretend to have done away, by endeavouring 


to ſhew that what I urged in anſwer to ou 


does not make it probable that the angels and 
ſaints know what we petition for; though you 
grant it poſſible by means of a ſpecial revela- 
tionf. You ſhould prove by the oleareſt e- 
vidence that io deſire the prayers of the ſaints 
and angels is forbidden in the holy ſcriptures. 
If there had been any ſuch text either in St. 
Paul, or in any other part of them, I ſhould 
think St, Chroſoſtom (not to mention others) 
and the Catholic Church in its moſt Hlouriſſnng 
times would have known it. St. Chry ſoſtom 
however was of a contrary opinion, for he 
preached to the people, as follows. He 
that wears the purple, comes to thoſe tombs - 
© (of the ſaints} to kiſs them; and caſting off 
„his pride, ſlandeth humbly, involing the 
& ſaints, that they may defend him at the tri- 
„ bunal of God. And that the tent-maker 
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« and fiſherman, though dead, may be his pa- 
* trons, is the earneſt requeſt of him that wears 
„ the diadem. Tell me then: Dare you ſay 
the Lord is dead: whoſe ſervants, though 
4 deceaſed, are patrons and defenders to 
* thoſe who have all the earth under their 
© eommand* ?”” 

In the ſermon, which he preached at hls: 
tioch, upon the holy martyrs Bernice and 
Proſdoce, interred in that city, he exhorted 
the people thus, © Let us go to their tombs, not 
© only upon the day of their feaſts, but upon 
« other days alſo. Let us beſeech them; let us 
4% beg of them to be our proteQoreffes. For 
their power is great; not only when living, 
« but alſo, and much more when dead. For 


« now they bear the marks of Chriſt. And 


© hen they ſhow theſe, they may obtain all 
* things from the Kingt.” 

St. Auguſtin, whoſe © rule” you have ſaid, 
c which often as it has been quoted, cannot 
* be too often quotedf” requeſtedthe prayers 
of St. Cyprianh,. © Adjuvat itaque nos in ora- 


* Hom. 26. in Epiſt. 2. ad Corinth. Edit. Ns apud 
Morellum, anno 1636. 
+ Tom, 1. Or. 51. Edit, Par. anno 1646, p. 370. 


+ P. 64. | 
F Lib. 7. de Bapt. cap. 1. p. 478. 
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«©. tiohibus ſuis, in iſtius carnis mortalitate, 
* tanquam in caliginoſa nube laborantes, ut 
1 donante Domino, quantum poſſimus, bona 
* £jus imitemur.““ St. Jerome, thoſe. of St. 
Paula. Vale O Paula, et cultoris tui ultimam 
- © ſeneddutem orationibus juva®,”? which Du- 
Pin's tranſlators render thus: Farewel, O Pau- 
* la, and by thy prayers help the decrepit age 
*« of bim that honors thee.“ (Cent. viii. p. 120.) 
The tranſlation, may paſs, for the Catholic 
; Church allows no worſhip of ſaints, but that 
only by which we honor them as the ſervants of 
God, and to deſire their prayers. But then (ac- 
cording to the true ſtate of the queſtion, con- 
cerning the worſhip, of. ſaints) St. Jerome's 
words would be faithfully tranſlat:d thus: 
*E arewel O Paula, and by thy prayers help 
« the decrepid age of him that wor/hips theet.”? 
St. Gregory of Nyſſa beſought the prayers 
of St. Theodorusf, St. Gregory Nazianzen 
thoſe of St. Baſilh, of St. Athanaſiusſ, and of 


F 


5 This has been . before. 5 
+ In epitaph. 8. Paulæ, epiſt. 27, tom. 12, Pariſiis, 
anno 1573. | 
＋ In orat. de S. Theod. 
Orat. 20. tom. 1. p. 373. B. 
Orat, 21. p. 397. C. 
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St. Cyprian“. Let us once more attend to St. 
Auguſtin. We do not,“ ſays he, © men- 
« tion the martyrs at the holy table, as we do 
« others that reſt in peace; ſo as to pray for 
ce the martyrs, but rather that they may pray 
« for us, that we may follow their ſteps.” 
* And in his 159th ſermon (olim 17) de verbis 
apoſtoli, he ſays, © It is the practice of the 
„ Church, which the faithful know, that when 
© the martyrs are named at the altar, we pray 
« not for them, though we pray for the other 
« ſouls departed, whom we name. For it is 
« an injury to a martyr to pray for him, to 
c whoſe prayers we ought to recommend our- 
ce ſelves.“ May I alk you, Sir, what you now 
think of St. Auguſtin's rule, © which often as 
de it has been quoted, cannot be too often 
« quoted?” I will now proceed to ſhow you 
what was the opinion of Theodoret. 
Poor Theodoret?, as you call him patheti- 
cally, becauſe you erroneouſly ſuppoſed I ex- 
. cluded his authority as not favoring my cauſe 
(the very reverſe of which I have ſhewn you 
to have been the caſe) will tell you, if you will 
be pleaſed to turn an eye to his work De cu- 


| * In fine Orat. 18, p. 286, B. 
+ Tract. 84. in Joan. vol. , p. 450. 
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randis Græcorum affektionibus, Sermo 8, qui 
eſt de martyribus, t. 4. edit. Paris, anno 1642, 


603, D. that © We ſing often to God, even 
every day, the praiſes of the martyrs; and 
thoſe that are in health, pray that it may 


be continued; thoſe who are lick, pray that 


they may be cured. Thoſe that want chil. 
dren, pray for that bleſſing, &c. Thoſe 
who are about to take a journey, aſk of the 
martyrs, that they would be their compa- 
nions, and guides upon the road. Such as 
are returned ſafe, acknowledge the favor; 
not appreaching to them as if they were 
Deities; but praying to them, as moſt ſanc- 
tified men, and deſiring them to be inter- 
ceſſors for them. ** Spe etiam diebus ſin- 
gulis, martyrum Domino laudes decanta- 
mus; et qui integra ſunt valetudine, dona 
ſibi conſervari; qui autem morbo quopiam 


conflictantur, hunc depelli petunt. Petunt 
et liberos qui his carent. Qui peregrina- 


tionem aliquam auſpicantur, ab his petunt, 
ut viz ſibi comites ſint, ducesque itineris. 
Oui ſoſpites fedlefunz, gratias referunt; 


non illos adeuntes ut Deos, ſed tanquam 


divinos homines eos orantes, iutercęſſoresgue 


St. 


Car) 

St. Ambroſe was Archbiſſidp of Milan 
from the year 374 till 397. In his book De 
vidais (mentioned by St. Jerome, epiſt. 50, 
Paris edit. 1632, and by himſelf in his Com- 
mentiries upon St. Luke) written in the year 
377, he ſays: “ Our Angel Guardians are t6 
« he invoked, the martyrs are to be invoked, 
* Whoſe patronage we ſeem to have a claim 
t to, by poſſefling their reliques. They have 
«& power to aſk for our fins; who have waſhed 
6 in their own blood what they might have of 
„ their owh. They are the martyrs of God, 
* and our prelates, the overſeers of our life 
ce and actions. Let us not beaſhamedto make 
te uſe of them as interceſſors for our infirmity, 
* who know the weakneſs of the body, at the ſame 
© time that they conquered it.” Obſecrandi 
0 ſunt angeli pro nobis, qui nobis ad præſidi- 
6 — = dati ſunt: martyres obſecrandi, quo- 

rum videmur, nobis quodam corporis pig- 
* nore patrocinium vindicare. Poſſunt pro 
*« peccatis rogare noſtris, qui proprio ſangui. 
ne etiam, fi qua habuerint peccata, lavarunt. 
* Iſti enim ſunt Dei martyres, noftri præſules, 
88 ſpeculatores vite auumque noſtrorum. 
Non erubeſcamus eos interce/ſores boſtræ in- 
* firmitatis adhibere ; qui & ipſi infirmitatem 
“corporis, 
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corporis, etiam cum vincerent, cognove- 
. 8 4 
In the third, century: we find the long: 
prayer of Origen. (whom you know to have 
been a prieſt of Alexandria, from about the 


| year 228, till 253 or 2g4) in his firſt ſermon 


upon Ezekiel, tranſlated into Latin by St. 
Jerome. It runs as follows. All places 
are full of angels. Come, O Angel, receive 
* one converted from the doctrine of devils, 
* &c.. And call to the other partners of thy 
c miniſtry, that you may all | together inſtruct 


others in the right faith, who have been 


* once in error *.“ 4 


» 


* This appears to be a formal condemnation. of your 
ſcandalous comment on our prayer to our Angel Guar- 
dian : © What conſtitutes idolatry” you ſay, if wor- 
« ſhipping a creature does not?“ We do not worſhip 
© him. We only beg of the Angel to execute the truſt 
for which he is expreſsly commiſſioned. This reminds 
me of what you ſaid, p. 18. after having boaſted of your 
reading the Ancient Fathers. If in this ineſtimable 
* treaſury of primitive piety, any thing is to be found 


« repugnant to the faith or the form of the Church of 


« England; or if there exiſts one ſentence, or ſentiment 
& in theſe Apoſtolieal Fathers, to countenance the diſcri- 
* minating doctrines of popery, I have tenen ok it 
« in vain.” Miror, atque indignor ! 

+ Comment. ab Huet, tom. 1, p. 89, colon. apud 
Chriſtianum Genſech, anno 1685. | 
| This 
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This ancient practice of the Church was 
reputed idolatry and ſuperſtition, both by the 
heathens and heretics of thoſe days (as they 
are by you at the preſent moment) particularly 
by Julian the apoſtate, the Eunomians, and 
Manichees. But the calumny has been long 
ſince anſwered by St. Cyril, (who was Biſhop 
of Alexandria from the year 412 till 444) by 
Theodoret and St. Auguſtin. Theodoret ac- 
coſts the heathens thus. Why do you, who 
« have made gods of ſo many dead men, 
« quarrel with us, who do not make gods, but 
« honor the martyrs and moſt faithful witneſ- 
cc neſſes and ſervants of God*?” 

There are ſeveral paſſages in the works of 

St. Cyril anſwering the objeRion of Julian, 
who ſaid that the chriſtian religion is worſe 
than the Jews; “ becauſe the Jews worſhip 
« a God; whereas Chriſtians worſhip a wretch, 
& or rather many wretches,” replied, © We 
e neither believe the ſaints are gods, nor do 
« we give them divine worſhip, but only a 

c relative honor. Yet we honor them very 

much; becauſe they ſtood up courageouſly 

“in the defence of truth. It is not thereforę 

* any inconvenience; or rather it was ne- 


T Tom. 4, P: 597. D. 2 e 4 
r 3 * ceſlary, 


« ceſſary, that thoſe who bad behaved them- 
* ſelyes with ſq much worth, ſhould have per- 
* petual honors?” | 
I muſt once more appeal to St. Auguſtin, 
His words are; © Fauſtus, the Manichean, 
, calymniated us that we have changed the 
« idols into the martyrs; which” ſays he, 
you worſhip with equal vows, offering wine 
« and dainties to the dead.” He anſwers 
* Chriſtians with a religious ſolemnity adorn 
the oratories of martyrs, and remember 


C them, both that they may he excited to their 


© imitation,: that they may be partners in 
ct their merits, and that they may be helped by 
& their prayers. Yet ſo, that we do not raiſe 
«altars to any of the martyrs, but only to the 
God of martyrs, though in the oratories of 
< martyrs. For what biſhop officiating at the 
e altar, in the places where their holy bodies 
4 are depoſited, ever ſaid: We offer to thee 
* Peter, or Paul, or Cyprian? But what is of- 
© fered, is offered to God, who crowned the 
< martyrs, at the memories of thoſe whom he 
«+ crowned: That being put in mind by the 
E very places, a greater affection may be rai- 
* ſed in us to . * 25 W 


. 1 6, contra Julian, tom. 6. Edit. Par, paſſim. 
j cc them 
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them whom we may imitate, and towards 
e him by whoſe aſſiſtance we can do'it. We 
* worſhip therefore the martyrs with that worſhip 
* of love and ſociety, with which even in this life 
1 alſo holy men o/ God are to be worſhipped, whoſe 
 *"\ hearts we judge prepared to ſuffer the like mar- 
e tyrdom for the truth of the goſpel. But we 
« worſhip the martyrs ſo muck the more devoutly, | 
* becauſe more ſecurely, after they have paſſed 
« through the dangers of this world ; and we 
e praiſe them the more confidently, now being 
* conquerors in a more happy life, than when 
fighting in this. But with that worſhip, 
* which in Greek is called Zatria (though it 
cannot be * expreſſed by one word in La- 
ce tin; becauſe a ſervice due only to the Dei- 
« ty) we neither worſhip them, nor teach 
ce them to be worſhipped, but God alone. 
And becauſe the offering of ſacrifice belongs 
eto this ſupreme worſhip (from whence they 
« are called idolaters who give it to idols) by 
e no means do we either offer it, or 
8 command it to be offered to any mar- 
e tyr, or to any bleſſed ſoul, or to any 
ce angel. And whoſoever falls into this er- 


He maintains that no one Latin word, as cultus, ado- | 
ratio, &c. ſignifies only divine amr ach 19 the Refes 
rence, p. H 9. | | a 
15 | 3 M . os rot : 
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* ror, we reprove bim with ſound 8 


« fo that he may either be cured, or con- 


that Drunkeneſs itſelf is a leſs fin, than even 


*« /aſiing to offer ſacrifice to martyrs; 1 do 
* not ſay to offer ſacrifice to God in the me- 
« mories of the martyrs; which we do moſt 


cc frequently. by that rite only, by which the 
% manifeſtation of the new teſtament, he has 
«* commanded ſacrifice to be offered io him; 


« which belongs to that worſhip, which is 


called Latria, and is due 2 to God,” 


— 


Thus St. Auguſtin“. . 


„ demned, or at leaſt avoided.” He adds 


You may probably ſay that you cannot 


find theſe references, or that I have miſ- tran- 
| lated them; or you may treat them as you 


have done St. + Epiphanius when they do not £5, 


cloſe with your ſyſtem. Such ſubterfuges 
may pals current with the ignorant, or thoſe 
of your congregation or church who allow 


= * to think *_ copclude een * wn (be- 


n . 


If he allndes to certain points of belief or of prae- 
*, tice, which he ſuppofes not demonſtrable from ſerip- 
Ps ture, yet it does not appear, that he conſidered theſe 
as indiſpenſably neceſſary ;. and if be. did, we: are not 
e 8 
| | $ ls 


(:48-- | 
lieve me) they never will impoſe upon men , 
of ſenſe, information and reſearch, who are 
conſcious of the obligation and duty of look- 
ig for themſelves into the grounds and mo- 
tives of their faith. 5 
It may modeſtly be preſumed, Sir, that the 
chriſtians in the third century, and thoſe in 
the fourth (that is in the moſt learned age 
that ever was in the Church) as Saints Chry- 
foſtom, Gregory Nazianzen, Ambroſe, &c. to 
whoſe authority 1 have appealed, had a more 
grounded aſſurance of what was agreeable to 
the doctrine of the primitive Church, than 
you Sir, at the diſtance of at leaſt 1400 years, 
who cannot procure a tenth part of the mo- 
numents of the two firſt ages, which in the 
third and fourth were extant? For we have 
loſt the writings of Quadratus (a diſciple of the 
apoſtles) who preſented an Apology to- the 
Emperor Adrian; of Ariſtides (a chriſtian 
_ philoſopher) who wrote an Apology to the 
ſame prince; of Agrippa (firnamed Caſtor) 
who wrote at the fame time againſt the hereſy 
of Baſilides; of Hegeſippus (the moſt ancient 
ehriſtian biſtorian); of Melito Biſhop of Sar- 
dis in Alia. He wrote above twenty books; 
one of the Church; another that our ſenſes 
Oy” to fubmit to faith; an Apology for the 
„„ chriſtian 
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chriſtian religion; and is one of thoſeifathers 


who wrote the moſt concerning the dodrine 
and diſcipline of the Church. Toitheſe may 


be added the works of Appollinarius, Biſhop 


of Hieropolis in Phrygia, who wrote five books 


_ againſt the Gentiles; an Apology to the Em- 
peror Marcus Aurelius, and Diſcourſes againſt 
the Montaniſts; of Dionyſius of Corinth, who 


wrote eight epiſtles; of Pinytus, Biſhop of 


SGnoſſus in Crete; of Philip, Biſhop of Gor- 
tyna, who wrote againſt Mareiav ; of Modeſ- 
tus, who likewiſe wrote againſt Marcian; of - 


Muſenus, who wrote againſt the Enarortites; 
of Pope Viftor; Polycrates of : Epheſus, 


98 Theophilus of Cæſarea; Bochyllus of Corinth; 
. of Heraclitus upon St. Paul; of Maximus 


who wrote on the origin of evil, and the crea- 
tion of matter; of Appion on the Hexame- 


ron; of Candidus on the ſame: ſubjeQ; of 


Sextus on the reſurreQion; of Judas on the 


| weeks of Daniel; of Arabionas Who wrote a 


work mentioned by Euſebius, Lib. 5. Hiſt. 
cap. 27. of Serapion Biſhop of Antioch from 


- the year 190 till 211. He wrote. againſt the 
| Montaniſts, and againſt a goſpel falſely attri- 


puted to St. Peter. Of Rhodon, Who wrote 
againſt the Marchioniſts:* Of Pontanus, Ma- 
fer to St. ER = Alexandna, bo wrote 

upon 


ta) 


upon the POR Ry ' Miltiades, bo vrote 
againſt the Montaniſts, the Gentiles, the Jews, 
and an Apology for the Chriſtians. Of the 
two named Apollonius; one Who wrote in 
Greek againſt the Montaniſts; the other a 
Roman, and a martyr, left an apology to the 
ſenate; of which we have only ſome fragments 
in Euſebius. Beſides theſe, we have loſt ſome 1 
epiſtles of St. Polycarp, viz. againſt the Here- 
fies, againſt the Gentiles, &c. and ſeveral 
books of St. Juſtin; two of Theophilus Antio- 
chanus; two or three of St. Irenzus, and his 
letters; fifteen or more of Clemens Alexan- 
drinus, viz. eight books of inſtitutions, of con- 
. tinence; of marriage, of faſting, of ſlander, 
c. Seven or eight of the writings of Ter- 
tullian are likewiſe loſt, viz. of Paradiſe; of 
the 8 of os; F aithful; 5 againſt Apelles, &c. 
e all ts 3 are loſt to us, we 
Ko ſufficient monuments, as I have ſhewn, to 
aſcertain the faith and belief of the Fathers 
in the flouriſhing times .of the Church. And 1 
believe you will allow that they requeſted 
the angels and ſaints, not only for tempora 
aid and proteflion ( which” you ſay, *is a 
" requeſt for oe * e you think the 
Sas FF 
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os beter FR our conkdence.: 
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* « boly n authorizes us to dap for®*) 


bos that they might improve ſo in virtue and 


piety as to be worthy to beradmitted into = 
their eternal fellowſhip. Here, I think Sir, 


3s another ſentence or ſentiment of the primi- 
tive Fathers which has eſcaped your accurate 


obfervation.' If ſuch then were the public | 


faith and practice of the Church n'thoſe flou- 


riſt ing times, permit me to repeat it, how can 


we be accuſed of idolatry for the fame belief 
and practice? Surelythe Charch was not pub- 


 lickly and univerſally: guilty of | idolatry. in 
thoſe | fours/hing times, when ſhe produced 
ſuch eminent lights both Greeks and Latina, as 
thoſe I have above-mentioned? No man of 


ware AG: e boy _ . 4 e | 


To ts 8 3 «i AG { 


aha we expect nothing from the angels and 


faints which is not to come to us through the 


medistorſhip of Obriſts for this concluſion 


throughour Lord Jeſui Chris, is always unden- 


and the motimerſhip: of Chrift is che only 
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od, if not expreſſed, in all the prayer of 
me Church, 8 tbat the: gondnefs of God, 


6 5 5 


chili teaches, | Conformable to this 65 you F : 


have occaſionally appealed to the Divines of 


your Church) 1 ſhall take the liberty to tran- 


| ſcribe-a few lines from a work of a reverend' 
Divine of our Church; a man, who was as 
much revered for his ſincere piety and ortho- 
doxy, as admired and eſteemed for bis pro- 
found erudition; eſpecially ſo by all the wor- 
_ thy and learned part of the e * Or- 
ford in his days. 555 


On the Feſtival of All Saints he Unie as 


follows, The Church in this great feſtival 
« honors all the ſaints together in glory, firſt: 


4 to give thanks to God for the graces and 
* crown bf all his elect: Secondly; to excite 

9 us to a fervent imitation: of their virtues by. | 

9 conſidering: the holy example of fo many. 


faithful ſervants of God in all ages, ſexes 


© and conditions, and by contemplating the- 5, 
oe; inexpreſible and eternal blifs which they: 
already enjoy, and to which we are invited: 


% Tbirdly, to implore the divine mercy thro”: 


ibis multitude of powerful inte feeffors .. 


c. In łhis and all other feſtivals of the ſaints; 


God is the only obje@&of ſupreme worſhip, 
« and the whole of that inferior veneration 


* 0 4 ; a * * 8 
1 3 


-*\The Rey, and learned Mr. Albin Butler, | 
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| * DENY is wal; to the ſaints is dressed to Live, 
* ſovereign honor to God alone, whoſe gifts 
e their graces are; and ouùr addreſſes to them 


* ate only petitions to holy ſellow- creatures 
for the aſſiſtance of their prayer to God 
* ſor us. When therefore we honor tha 
4 ſaints, in them and through them we honor 
God, and Chriſt true God and true man, 
RI the Redeemer and Sayiour of. mankind, the; 
: -};*. © Ks of the ſaints, and the. Wanke of: All: 
. their ſanQity.and glory. 
_—_— 1: The confiteor uſed. in 8 ma- 


W Me occalions*,: on which you lay, 


SBlair, ſo much ſtreſs, is perfectly underſtood by 
F child who knows any thing of his religi- 
on. Were I to name the King, the Archbiſhop” 
of Capterbury and yourſelf in the ſame phraſe, 
andi laſt of all ſhould. I add the. laweſt man in 
. 1 your pariſh, would this intimate that the ſame | 
reſpett and veneration are equally due to all? 
I) e form of baptiſm, which you adduce;.i is 
AJduite a different affair. It is given equally- 
in dhe game, not the names, of the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghoſt, which denotes the 
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not . as 1 bars own. Wherefore what 
you add that * the intention alone is an in- 
* -competent apology for words and allions®, 5 
is Püskile. of | | FEE 
F intentions be not 4 teien a po- 

; for words and ations, when ſuch wards 


and ations are not manifeſt, either from their 


nature or from their being previouſly under. 
ſtood, yet ſurely where both theſe inflances 
occur, which is the caſe in the confijeor, no. 


apology -whatever is neceſſary. Becauſe it 
concludes with defiring all the [aints ta pray, 


for us, .will you therefore infer that we give: 


the fame degree of honor to the loweſt ſaint 


in heaven, as we do to the blefſed Virgin, bes, 
cauſe forfooth they 3 are named together i in the 


ſame phrafe? , ? 


In ſpeaking of the bielfed Virgin, why bo. | 


you build with one hand, and pull down with 
the other, through ſo many pages, the dignity 


Chriſt ? Had you ſaid that it was to be feared, 


5 left the poſt ſublime of all pure creatures 
ſhould be honored with ſupreme - adoration, | 


due only to God, there would be no diſpute 


between us. Catholics never pretended to | 


N 
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and Y $45 abi of the blefſed Mother .of 
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5 give ber divine "Pg _ Po alternately_ . 
N acknowledge her dignity and depreſs. her me- 


Ats? If. you do jit only to ſhow the abſurdity . 0 


„ requeſting her interceſſion like other ſaints, 


the general argument has been ſufficiently 
anſwered. 1 ſhall however beg leave to re- 


mark more particularly on fome of your aller= 


tions relative to this article. | 85 
Firſt, you ſay® ” 20 If we n what. 


PLS 6. is recorded of our blefſed Lord in relation 
"© to his Mother. How ig it that ye ſought me? 
+ er. Woman, what have T to do with tee. Who 5 
« my Mother ? Woman, behold thy ſon. Theſe 


« are his words when be ſpeaks to his Mother 

and concerning her; and after he had pro- 

. nounced the words laſt cited, with tendereſt 
et afﬀfeRion indeed, but without any hint of 
« praiſe, i it is not known that ſhe ever beheld 


bim again. When he aroſe from the dead, 
© 4 we are informed, je apheared firſt to Mary 


1 Magdalen. Had this honor been ſhewn to 
« the bleſſed Virgin, ingenuity would have 


0 been exhauſted, c. Ker.“ 1 omit your L 
55 ſubſequent words which are too. ſcurrilous to, 
5 8 5 | | 1 5 5 
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Ag nia 1 1 perceiye you 1 Sir, on 

| "a word Woman.: To our ears: it rather con- 

veys a charſh and contemptuous idea; and it 
appears to me that you have adopted it. But 

it was not ſuch in the days of Mary. I have 
N read i in a note of the ee of Horace by 


56. on 2. edit.) on theſe the by Uniea ee 
t Mulier merito, &c.“ the following remark, 
Which I ſhall take the liberty to tranſeribe. 
<« Horace uſes this word ( Mulier) in ſpeaking” 
_ ©. of Helen and Cleopatra; from vhence we 
« may believe it was à word of greater dig- 
t nityy than it is commonly eſteemed. Livia, 
«to whom it is here applied, was the fourtn 
« and laſt wife of Auguſtus. She was equally. 
N ee for her Kuni as her beau- 
4 ty „55 reed EF 
a The . woman, as to the 8 of 
i che idea, being done away, let us ſee what 
force your texts oſ ſcripture have. How is it 
that ye ſought me* g If theſe words convey an 
idea of his checking his parents for their ſoli- 
citude for him (as they bad loſt him for three 
days) he nevertheleſs condeſcended to give. 
them the reaſon. for his abſence in the ſame 
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Une. * dy nor chat I muſt be about my 


«Father 


ze not = 


5 buſmeſs?" And they underſtood: 
| | unto them. 
* And he rm down with them, and came to 


1 * Nazhrech; and was /abjett unto: them; &.“ 


ee he obeyed them as dutiful children do: 


_ their parents. At the very time, when in- 
to che bleſſed Virgin the ten- 


* John fl. 4. - 
+ St. Aug. Lib. de fue & + ſymbol, Cap. 4. p. 143. 
| lehs air. 26. 55 
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+ Mat. l. 48 
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08 may ſee by this. 
- Woman behold fi 
of this: text it is requiſite 0 dae it and the 
following at fall Ii 
| therefore ſaw bib Mothes, dd the di 
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der name of Mother, he called her Woman 

according 10 your next text, Woman, what hire 
T do will tien hie had a regarch to her re- 
| | n her intercſſn manifeſted 
the firſt miracle he ever wrought ; 
which; I think, may encourage people to have 
.a:confidence i in her Prayers. Who us 
tert? From this text ſome ancient hetetics 
_ waimained 
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„ fanding by letz he loved he- fab unte lie 
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„ Mother, Woman, bekvld'thy' ſom Then fad 


e he te che diſbiple, behold thy mother. And 
« rem tHe hows Rar Her to His" 

1 801 kome “ 9 5 1 
Nothing could poMbly de wore he 


« Virginem virgini 


. commmendavit.”* He recommended the 


Virgin to'a virgin, as B. Ferom fays®. © 
It is tue the Evangeliſts mention no ten- | 
der enpre ons of our Saviour to his bleſſed 
Mother. Neither do they mention any ten- 
der exprefiions of ers to her Son, nor even 
that ſue felt any grief at his death. We muſt 
5 ler therefore conclude” from thence, either 
that ſis had d heart of ſtone, or that: theſe 


lagoons were intended by the Evangelifts to 


ett root which Chriſt had for his ther 
than vourhſafingitoſpeakito her from the croſs 

in the midſt of all his tormerits, aud retom- 
mending her at the ſume time to the care of 
his beloved diſciple. 


preyent our being too tenderly affefted. to- 


werds'our Saviour s paſſion, which alone ſuf. 


fees to ſhow the weakneſs of your argument. 
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CC htc of: this ORE chlerrable WY the” 
« ſolotion' which Epiphanius long ago gay 
©; a principal part of it“ * 80 far it feems- 
your, reference. from Ep | 
the ſubſequent: lines, in which (though there 
be ſome words of his and ſome of your own 
| jumbled:toge hi 


* 


naturally appear as an extract from chat an- 
cient Father. They are as follow. . It was 


« foreſeen you ſay, © that hereſies ao ſu- 


0 perſlition would ariſe, on account of the 


_<©-blefſed Virgin, and that occafion would be 
1 « ſought to "magnify and adore her; there £ 
| * fore care was taken that occaſion there 


might be none; and for this reaſon our 
„Lord himſelf treated her with. diſtance, ne. 


% yer-once calling. her mother, thug ordering 

f „ in his wiſdom that there ſhould, not be hne 

* jota of dirett panegyric or perſonal praiſe 
1 of her in the whole volume of ſcripture f. 


If you mean theſe words to be thoſe of St. 
Epiphanius (and: ſuch they may appear to the 


_ generality of your readers) I muſt beg leave io 
tell you that not only you -miſtake the real 
: - 160g bis 8 wage _ "_ SIP adding to his 
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: Vonda 2 mixing your own indeseßt wulleb⸗ _ 


tions with them, 1 cannot excuſe you from a 


dirett attempt to palm upon the public a very 


reprehenfible paſſage of yours n b dhe ſen- | 


5 timents of that holy father“. 
For give me leave to aſk you ribs do 


| EY find in St. Epiphanius any of theſe reflec. 
tions relating to the bleſſed Virgin? viz. 


. that our Lord himſelf treated her with 


'« diſtance, and that there ſhould not be one 


<« tota of direQ panegyric or perſonal praiſe 


of her in the whole volume of ſcripture?” 


= Theſe, Sir, are all your own obſervations, 
and they ſhow the profound reſpett you have 


for the bleſſed mother of your Saviour Chi iſt; 
but they are not to be found in Epiphanius, 
whoſe words, faithfully rendered, are as fol- 


low. © Wherefore we are alſo precautioned 


1 by the holy goſpel, wherein Chriſt ſpeaks 
e thus, Woman, what is it to me and to thee? 


NO My o_ i 190 1925 . Where- 


| 


Of this artful ene, I have remarked an i- 
ſtance beſore in your Letter, p. 20, where you make St. 


Faul ſay, **/ the holy ſcriptures are able to male , in- 


e ſtead of tber wiſe &. (2 Tim. iii. 15, 17.) Indeed 


the word as is not marked as part of the text. But every 

body s eye is not fufficiently penetrating to ſee it. Wirh- 
Cod, outthat word, or its ori 28885 word, it is nonſenſ 
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„ „bre; far this reaſon. he.called her Woman, 
1 „„ leſt any one ſhould believe the bleſſed Vir- 
e in to be of ſome. more excellent Hature, 1 

. liz, than the reſt. of ,wamankind) .* a giving ; 
; Ng F her, as it were, prophetically that name to | 
_ ..* . £ refute. the. herefies and ſchiſms, which he 
knew would in after times happen in the 
. 1 world.. And leſt any one through an ex * 
ceſſive opinion of ihe moſt boly Virgin 
fy „ ſhould be addiſted to the dotage AW me 

« ries of that hereſy.” 5 V 

Nov che hereſy he treats of in the 67" 
. . e is that of certain bigotted women. of 
Tk brace, called Colhridians, who not only al- 
ſumed to themſelyes the pris/thoffice, but made 
A Goddeſs, of the bleſſed Virgin, and worſhipped 
her with ſacrifice. Which,madneſs or Keie 
A „% refutes at large, and then obſerves, that to 
ppprevent our falling into this dotage, viz, « of 
| .« believing the bleſſed Virgin to be of ſome 
3 A more excellent nature, Are than, A; Woman, 
| ö 5 | LG and worſhipping her as a Goddeſs,” Chriſt 


— 


1 7 ; took care to: call her Woman, ſaying-at the 
wedding at Cana in Galilee, “ Quid. mihi et 
i Eqn _ __ © nbi Mulier? Nondum venit hora mea.“ 


$ E © Woman, what 3 is it to me, and to thee? my 


© hour:is,pot. yet. come.” And is this the 
= | tins 2 your unbandſame-rcfieQion,.: that.* ir 
5 „„ | d yas 


— 


Ape: 34. 


6 


- 1 7 foreſeen that berefies would ariſe on. 


r 


40 this reaſon. our Lord himſelf treated ber 
1 with diſtance, never once calling her Mo- 
« ther, thus ordering i in his wiſdom that thers 
e ſhould not one iota of direbt panegyric of 

« perſonal praiſe of her i in the whole yolums 


« of ſcripture* ?'* 
1 We adopt noge of this 8 or fooleries | 
of the Collyridians which St. Epiphanius | 


treats of; but literally, truly, and ſincerely 


land I hope you will ſuppoſe that I know what 


my catechiſm teaches me) agree with him 
when he ſays Let Mary he honored, but let 
* the Father, Son and Holy , Sha be 6 


. dored f. | | 

If any pre ſumptuqus 18 or perſons 

through the love of peculiarity, or any fools | 
| through ignorance carry their. veneration of 


the bleſſed Virgin to unwarrantable lengths, 


our Church is no more anſwerable for them, 


than yours may be for the hetordox opinions 
At all events, ſhould the paſſage of Epiphanius make 
ever ſo. much againſt our practice, we need only recur A 
your evaſion we are not bound by his fingle oplajon.” | 


+ Hareſis 79 cap. 7. col. 1064. 


3 0 „ 


Re 458 * . 


.of one of i its Late * ad or for thoſe who 


have heretofore broached doctrines not con- 
formable with the thirty-nine articles. 


I readily cloſe, Sir, with your. dec] aration 


that * theſe points, which teach the very vi- 


«« tals of religion, every man ſhould examine 


« for himſelf, with all the helps that are with- 
_-* in his power, and with [all the ſeriouſneſs as 
in the preſence of a merciful and yet a juſt 

u and jealous Godf,” It is a trite, though fu- 
tile imputation to Catholics, that their ſub- 
miſſion to church authority i in matters of faith 

- diſcharges individuals from the duty of exa- 
mining into the grounds of their belief, and 
tethers their credence to the bare word of their 
particular paſtor. Believe me, Sir, the beft 


Catholics,-as well as the beſt Proteſtants are 
ſometimes humbled at the errors and vices of 


- ſome of their Clergy. But even then are they 
not juſtified in with-holding their reſpect and 
_ deference from thoſe, who have been lawfully 
appointed to teach, inſtruct and watch over 


their ſouls. With reference to immediate 


ſubmiſſion to epiſcopal and parochial. juriſ- 
1 Wien, . can diſcover e of prin- 


1 The Rev. Mr. Autrey who wrote * the Tri- 
nity, ä | het P e 1 66, 


ciple E 


of 2 


, 
NS 
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eiple between us. I ile it healing the 
more ſingular that you ſhould attribute the 
adoption of our religion more immediately to 


the force and prejudiceof education, than you 


do your own. It would be invidious to en- 
ter into the compariſon of the care, labour, 


and pains taken by the different paſtors to in- 


fuſe into the youth committed to their reſpec- 


tive charges the ſpirit and principles of the 


religion they profeſs to teach. Were the ba- 
lance fairly ſtrucken, it would not tend to de- 
cide the queſtion at iſſue; for one man may 
be very zealous in diſſeminating error, whilſt 
another may be as remiſs in Propagating the 
truth. 

As the winding up of your letter to me, 
or rather the peroration to your Philippic 


_ againft the Catholic Church is, I preſume, 


intended to ſum up in disjointed and bro- 


5 ken ſentences the ſubſtance and marrow of 


your reaſoning and declamation; and as it is 
poſſible that this my Reply may reach ſome 
hands that have not read your publication, it 


would be an injultice to with-bold from them 


ſo admirable and elegant a ſpecimen of your 
earneſtneſs and zeal to inculcate the.truths of 


your religion, and unite the hearts and minds 1 
| of: a divided pariſh. 
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That a perſon,” you ſay, © trained up 


© in the errors of popery, ta ight during the 
« credulous ſimplicity of childhood, to re- 
«© poſe / implicit confidence in his paſtor, 
* and prevented by the impending terror of 
« excommunication- from reading what is 


© written by the unbelievers and infidels“, 


| | | ; +, « of 


1% Mr, Wharton (before quoted) ſays — 
* any books æuritten by heretics (or proteſſants) containing he- 
TT 74/y, or treating about religion, without permiſſion, incurs. 
e excommunication ipſo facto.“ p. 15. So far you have 
quoted Mr. Wharton. I have ſhown you before that it is 
not the firſt time he has impoſed upon your credulity. 
Take then the reply that has been given him by one who 
was his fellow-ſtudent both in philoſophy and divinity, 
% J appeal” ſays his friend, to Mr. Wharton's own 
% candour. Throughout his extenſive acquaintance with 
% Catholics, has he not known them to read proteſtant 
« writers without heſitation or reproof ? Did he not ex- 


* pect, that his Letter would freely circulate amongſt 
„ them? To what purpoſe did he addreſs it to the Ro- 


% man Catholics of Worceſter, if he knew, that with the 
4e terrors of ex communication hanging over them, they 
« dare not read it? In the courſe of his theological ſtu- 
« gies, was he himſelf ever denied acceſs to the writings 


% of our adverſaries? Were not the works of Luther, 
Calvin, Beza, of Hobbes, Tillotſon, and Stillingfleet, 
and all the other champions of the proteſtant cauſe 
open to his inſpection? In public and private diſputa- 


« tions, were not the beſt arguments from theſe authors 
; fairly 


” 


* 


VVV 
111% this perſeculung country; that ſuch a one 
- a may ſeriouſly believe the groſſeſt errors, 
* J can eaſily ſuppoſe conſiſtent with human 
te infirmity, at the fame time that it is an ac- 
* compliſhment of the judicial denunciation 
« of ſtrong deluſion. But that any perſon of 
bet good underſtanding, and extenſive reading, 
c would undertake, in this enlightened age, 
te profeſſedly to defend ſuch errors, I confeſs, 
t 1 did not much expect. It is a baffled © 
tte caufe. No ingenuity can overturn fatts ; 
| no wit of man can demonſtrate a lie; and 
| 8 * popery as it is emphatically characterized 
si in ſcripture is 2 lie from beginning tagend. 
, te In lying legends, falſe miracles, forged 
© Fathers, ſpurious decrees, interpolated au- 
; 5 „ thors, unfair quotations, ſubtle evaſions, 
« pious frauds, worldly policy, and worldly 
* power it had its origin, growth and ſtrength; 
« ad to the ſame orfitnilar arts it has, and 
*eyer mult owe its deſence. It ought to 


1. Hirly and forcibly Rated, in oppofition to the moſt ſa- 
. efbd᷑ Henets öf the Catholic belief ?.. . . I muſt confeſs 
«'tHat/T\eafinot-reconeile With candour the following 
* Words, I knew that to ſeek religious information in the 
grit 410 proteſiants WAS to incur the ſevereſt cenſures 


Te of the church I belonged 75. . Anſwer to Mr. Wharton 
By tlie Right Rey. Dr, Carroll, 1785. N 
e v ſhun 
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« ſhun the light, for its deeds are evil. John | 

« I, 19 · 
1 cx 3 | 
DAR SIR, 

t Your much obliged 
« fincere, and faithful | 
* humble Servant, 5 
Ly „ * R. Cuux rox.“ 


You will be ſenfble, Sir, that you have 
hereby impoſed upon me a double duty in 
reply ing to this concluſion; the firſt is to ſup- 
ply that which you have omitted to ſay; the 
ſecomi to intreat you to reflect impartially 
how much of the coarſe rough caſt, with 
which you have attempted to bedaub the 
Church from which you ſeparated is pecu- 
liarly adapted to charaQteriſe he ee 
built upon that ſeparation. 
In every. chriſtian country childhood is 
the time of life, jn which-the foundations of 
religion are laid; and the credulous femplicity 
of that age I take to be a quality as common 
to an infant ef the Church of England as to 
one of the Church of Rome; and I vill ven- 
ture to aſſert that when the ReQtor of Mid- 
dleton Cheney teaches the catechiſm of the 

Church of England to the children of his pa- 
Fo Hl ; | riſh, 
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riſh, he exacts from them as cloſe attention 


and as docile ſubmiſſion to his inſtruQtions, as 
the Rector of any pariſh throughout the Ca- 


_ tholic Church. Were it otherwiſe, and in 
delivering out his opinions and explanations 
_ of that faith, which he was inſtituted to the 


Living for teaching, he were to warn his con- 


gregation of the poſſible error of what he 
taught, and exhort them to read and examine 


the ſtrongeſt arguments and books againſt it, 
I ſhould then be forced to withdraw the cre- 
dit I have hitherto given him, of a fincere 
conviftion of the tenets he profeſſes to main. 
tain. No ſincere believer, in points that con- 
cern eternal ſalyation, can without guilt incul- 
cate them to others as doubtful and uncertain. 
Whoever therefore inſtructs youth in the 
doQrine, which he believes our divine Maſter 


came upon earth to eſtabliſh, neceſſarily muſt, 


if he akt uprightly, inculcate it as infallibly 
true; and that it ought therefore to be une- 
quivocally ſubmitted to, and adopted by every 
member of that Church, which in his bound. 


leſs mercy he vouchſafed to inſtitute upon 


earth. nk ch | | 
As a benign and juſt legiſlature has thought 


it expedient to tolerate and ſanftion my pro- 


feſſion of a religion, which according to you, 
as 


— — — — =” 
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as it is ben charaterized in ſcripture, is 
a lie from beginning to end, I ſhall for the mo- 
ment preſume that any aſſertion from a pro- 
feſſor and abettor of that religion will find no 


_ credit in your eyes, whatever reception it may 


meet with from others either of your cloth.or 


_ profeſſion. I mean no flight nor idle compli- 


ment to the eſtabliſhed Church of England, 
when I-expreſs.my confidence that your ſenti- 
ments upon this ſubje& are adopted by few 


or none of them; for your groſs miſrepreſen- 


tations of the Church you have ſeparated from 


are as injurious to the individuals who ftill 


think proper to adhere to her, as your unjuſt 
abuſe of her is inſulting to the legiſlature for 
countenancing what vould be finful and in- 
pious, were your aſſertions founded in reaſon 
or truth. But whence does the excommuni- 
cation for reading heretical books vithout li- 
cence, of which you were informed by the 
apoſtate Mr. Wharton, ſo much ſurprize you ? 
You ought to be no ſtranger to ſpiritual cen- 
ſure of this nature? There was no neceſſity 
of a proſelyte to remind you that by the ninth 
canon of your own Church it is declared, 
that :whoever..ſball .bereafter ſeparate them- 
ſelves from the communion of  ſajnts, as ic is 


approvediby.tbe apaſtle s rule in the Church 
of 
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ol England, and combine themſelves together 
in a new brotherhood are excommunicated 
iþſo faflo; as are alſo thoſe by the 11th ca- 


non, who ſhall affirm or maintain, that any 
other aſſembly or congregation of the king's 
ſubjeRts, than that of the Church of England, 


may rightly challenge to themſelves the. name 


of true and lawful churches. For ſeveral o- 


ther cauſes does your Church excommunicate 


itzſo fatto; as for impugning the form of wor- 
ſhip eſtabliſhed in the Church of England, or 
the atticles of their religion-or the form of 
their Church government; for cauſing ſchiſm 


in the Church, and maingodning ſchiſmatics, 


&o. 
+ But a more effeQual method _ been ta · 


ken, than by truſting merely to the terror of 
ſpiritual weapohs, to prevent the reading or 


; peruſal of catholic books; for there is at this 
time a ſtatute in force, by which ſuch books 
are prohibited to be brought from beyond ſeas, - 


printed, ſold, or bought under a penalty of 
forty ſhillings for each book; and juſtices of 
the peace are literally authorized to ſearch 
| houſes and lodgings for them. Now, Sir, if 
in your opinion every_chriſtian, even from 
the credulous ſimplicity of childhood ſhauld a- 
dopt his faith from the reſult of his own judg- 
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| j ment and inveſtigation of the argunſents a- 
| gainſt his catechiſm, I leave it to you to de- 
Til termine whether the proteſtant or the catho- 
1 lic be the more likely to be prevented by. im- 
| | ending terror from examining the grounds of 
| 3 the other's faith. If the former be ipfo acto 
5 excommunicated for attributing the name of a 
| true Church to any other, than to the Church 
| i i of England, how can he poſſibly conſider thoſe 
1 of any other communion but as a ux or un- 
i believers 8 VV 
a 1 I prefume, Sir, that by your paitidiltaly 
[i marking the words perſecuting country” and 
quoting them from the Douay - Catechiſm, 
: Ny you would inſinuate that the aſſertion, ſuck as 
3 | - 5 ours is, is either unfounded, falle or malevo- 
1 . 5 lent. Here is no queſtion of opinion, or in- 
* . terpretation: living ſtatutes ſpeak for them- 
6 : - ſelves, and bid defiance, Sir, to the powers 
* 5 even of your contradiction and miſrepreſen- 
A tation. ; But bit the : affertion that ours: is (or 
Ea EE Cy * At the n time = writing 28d Apubaining this FIT : 
8 5 5 8 ie Legillature had not relax od any part of-their penal 
r laws, many of which, in the. year, 1791, they verychu- 
1 TT, ſuſpended. the operation of upon thoſe catholics 
7 7 RW | 15 * who ſhould: take the newly-preſcribed oath; which has 5 
5 | . been taken h 1 of 55 Be „ 
6 Bag "Catholic ER eee: 6 Ee 
5 By HE 5 75 dg TY . rather 
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rather was) a perſecuting country be ill-taken 
from the pen or mouth of the perſecuted, 


permit me to uſe the language of a man o 
the firſt talents of this or any other age: whoſe 


loſs the whole world now ſincerely laments. 


Hear then what he ſays of the penal code of 


laws againſt the Catholics of Ireland, which 
in ſome few inſtances only differed from thoſe 
which till ſtand un-repealed in our ſtatute 
books. Vou abhorred it,” ſays Mr. Burke, 
«as did, for its vicious perfection. For 1 
4 muſt do it juſtice: it was a complete ſyſ- 
* tem, full of coherence and conſiſtency; 


e well digeſted and well compoſed in all its 


parts. It was a machine of wiſe and elabo- 
«rate contrivance; and as well fitted for the 
4 oppreſſion, impoveriſhment and degradation 
«of a people, And the debaſement, in them, 
« of human nature itſelf, as ever proceeded 
© from the perverted ingenuity. of men *.“ 
On another occaſion, ſpeaking of the 
bloody laws enaQed a the Catholics in 
this country, he adds Where theſe laws 
« were not bloody, in my opinion they were 
* worſe; as they were flow, cruel outrages on 
« our nature, and kept men alive'only to in- 
105 Letter to Sir Hercules Langriſh, p. 87. | | 
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* ſult in their perſons, every one of the rights 
and feelings of humanity. I paſs thoſe ſta. 
* tutes, becauſe I would ſpare your pious ears 
© the repetition of ſuch ſhocking things“. 
He further continues. Under ſuch a ſyſtem, 
* the obnoxious people are ſlaves, not only to 
* the government, but they live at the mercy 
* of every individual; they are at once the 
r ſlaves of the whole community, and of eve. 
1 ry part of it; and the worſt and moſt mer. 
* cileſs men are thoſe on whoſe goodneſs they 


e moſt depend.” —And—*® I vow to God, I 


« would ſooner bring myſelf to put a man 
1 to immediate death for opinions I diſliked, 
« and ſo to get rid of the man and his op» 
ir nions at once, than to fret him with a feve- 


„ riſh being, tainted with the jail-diſtempes 
„ of a contagious ſervitude, to keep him 


* above ground, an animated maſs. of 
„ putrefadtion, corrupted. n _ cor- 
* rupting all about him.“ 

I fear, Sir, your prepoſſeſſions are 100 vio- 
lent to permit you readily to ſubſcribe your 
aſſent even to ſuch glaring truths; or in any 
manner to 0 with a man who has nobly 


» Lal to as Electors of Briſtol, p. 29. 
+ Ib. p. 34» 35» 2 75 7 


ſaid, 


(4) 
_ ſaid, what I affixed to my title-page, that 
< thoſe who think themſelves good proteſtants 


t from their animoſity ta others, are in that 


< reſpett no proteſtants at all.” I have quoted 
theſe public and ſtrong aſſertions of an exem- 
plary and zealous proteſtant, orator, and phi- 
loſopher in juſtification of that true and ſims 
ple faying which, I fear, with no very can- 
did view, has been quoted from the Douay 

Without entering into a diſquifition of 
the nature of toleration and perſecution, I 
ſhall ever prove my gratitude for the large 
weight of oppreſſion which the Legiſlature 
has been pleaſed lately to remove from our 


body: but I will not diſſemble, that having 


accepted our fulleſt teſt of faith and allegi- 
ance, I am aſtoniſtred that we are ſtill not only 
excluded from every advantage in the ſtate, 


but by the moſt. ignominious diſtruſt diſabled 
from ſerving his Majeſty even as common ſol- 


diers or ſailors in defenbe of our country, our 
conſtitution and our property. The requiſi- 
tion for each recruit to declare himſelf a pro- 
teſtant in the firſt augmented militia, in the laſt 
ſeſſion of Parliament has been omitted in the 


amended act; though another bill were 


thrown out to enable Roman Catholics to 
PRES 5 accept 


—— — . . — 


— — 


6. 
accept commiſſions in the ſupplementary mi- | 
litia. Now nothing can amount to a more 
reflex confirmation of the teſt and qualifying” 
acts of Charles and George I. both of fron?” 


ſtill out-ſtanding. 


I cannot lay 5 the e e pages of Mr. 


Burke, without once more availing; myſelf.of 


the manly and candid. manner, in which he has; 

ſpoken of the riſe and progreſs of the Refor- 
mation; and if you will, Sir, deign to weigh 
impartially the juſtneſs of his obſervation, you 
may perhaps, upon future reflexion upon the 
riſe and progteſs of it, be leſs prompted to 
place the origin, growth: and ffrengtk of the 
Catholic religion in worldly policy and . worldly 
fower®, as you have done. Speaking of the 
Reformation, Mr. Burke ſays * When this 
« great revolution was attempted in a more 
« regular mode of government, it was oppo- 
* ſed by plots and ſeditions of the people; 
% when by popular efforts, it was repreſſed as: 
« rebellion by the hand of power; and bloody 
« executions (often bloodily returned) mark 
« ed the whole of its progreſs through all its 
« ſteps. The affairs of religion, which are 


* no longer heard of in the tumult of our pre- 


13 
a Defence. Alden J mn r 
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© ſent contentions, made a principal ingre- 
dient in the wars and politics of that time; 
* the enthuſiaſm of religion threw a gloom 
„ cover the politics; and the political intereſts 
_ © poiſoned and perverted the ſpirit of reli- 

gion upon all ſides. 
d The proteſtant religion in that violent 
© ſtruggle, infedded as the popiſh had been 
« before, by worldly intereſts and worldly paſ- 
* fjons, became a perſecutor in its turn, ſome- 
© times of the new ſeQ, which carried their 
« Gn principles farther than it was conve- 
* nĩent to the original reformers; and always 
, the. body from whom they parted; and this 
. perſecuting ſpirit aroſe, not only, from the 
e bitterneſs of retaliation, but from the mer- 
« cileſs policy of fear. It was long before 
* the ſpirit of true piety and true wiſdom, in- 
e volved in the principles of the Reformation 
* could be ſeparated from the dregs and fe- 
* culence of the contention with which it 
% was carried through. However, until this 
e be done, the nen 175 not com- 
e ahi? 

You weil know, Sir, that I, never adopted, 
and (thanks toithe-Legiſlaturg of my country) 

FRY . a | 


P, 28, 29. TW: 269 2 
| I am 


I am no longer criminal for not adopting the 
principles of the reformation. You will chen 
not impute to me as acrime, though you may 
think it lamentable, and even obſtinate blinds 
| neſs not to trace the finger of God ia its ori- 
gin, progreſs and ſtrength. Although I have 
already noticed a fort of parallel between a 
certain Rector and St, Paul before Feſtus*, 
I till profeſs myſelf utterly diſabled, after a 
very induſtrious inveſtigation, to draw the 
Vork of the Reformation in England within 
the rule and principle-which characterized the 
_ evangelical deeds of that ſublime apoſtle. of 
the Gentiles, But © the weapons of our war- 
fare are not carnal, but mighty through 
* God even to the pulling down af nN 
* holds,” 
JTo determine, Sir, as the weapons 
by which the Reformation was introduced; 
ſtrengthened and ſupported, were: carnal or 
or ſpiritual, there needs no recourſe to Hing 
degends, falſe miracles, forged Fathers, ſpurious 
decrees, interpolated authors, unfair quatatians, 
fubile evaſions, or pious frauds. 2 
Ihe weapons are ſtill unſheathed. 
Smvitiæ monumgnta. ne fandæ. 


1 5 Your Leiter, p. > 
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There are ſtill exiſting laws; and although 
the Legiſlature have huwanely ſupplied 
moſt of the devoted victims with a helmet and 
breaſt-plate to ſhield their more noble parts 
from immediate diſſolution, {till are they left 
open and unſheltered from the impending ter- 
2or of being disfigured, maimed and wounded 
almoſt to death. Theſe laws are living mo- 
numents ; not to be queſtioned, or frittered 
away by conftruftion, but incontrovertibly 
ſpeaking their own ſenſe, ſpirit and operation, 
and loudly proclaiming their worldly policy 
and worldly power, as you, Sir, are pleaſed to 
expreſs it yourſelf, This, I ſhould imagine, 
may ſtrike you with a ſimilitude of thole car. 
carnal weapons which the Apoſtle of the Gen- 
tiles diſclaimed and reprobated. 

I ſay nothing of the worldly policy, and 
worldly power, which may have operated either 
upon Henry VIII. in introducing, or his ſuc- 
ceſſors in ſupporting the Reformation. Not- 
withſtanding the publicity of their characters 
and notoriety of their, deeds, they were hu- 
man individuals, and I therefore diſclaim any 
right to judge of their ſincerity, of their adop- 
tion or rejection of the lights and graces gi- 

ven them by the Almighty. But the legiſla- 
tive acts of the Sovereign with the two Hou- 


1 ies 


© 34+ } 
ſes of Parliament exclude every private in- 
tention or motive of the individual legiſlators, 
and imperiouſly call upon all mankind to a- 
vow the worldly and carnal nature of thoſe 
adls, in, which the Reformation had its origin, 
| growth and ſtrength. 

From views of delicacy and deference to 
the Legiſlature of my country, I refrain from 
the queſtion, of the views, motives, reaſons, 
or neceſſity of paſſing ſuch laws againſt the 
adherents to that Church from which you 
have thought 'proper to ſeparate. But what- 
ever they may have been in reality, or you, 
Sir, may think they were, their quality muſt 
be allowed to have been totally different from 
that of the weapons uſed by the apoſtle in his 
warfare in pulling down the eng holds of 
idolatry. 

Of this quality and 4b moſt un- 
doubtedly were the acts in the reign of Hen- 
ry VIII, by which any ſpiritual ſubmiſſion to 
the See of Rome was puniſhed with a præmu- 
nire*; the refuſal of the new oath of ſupre- 
macy was made high trealonf, by which the 
King was inveſted with the firſt fruits, as 


* 24 Hen, VIII. chap, 12. 
+ 28 Hen, chap, 10. 
| Head 
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Head of the Church, and with the revenues 
firſt of the ſmaller, and afterwards of all the 
abbeys and monaſteries throughout the realm, 
by which he was enabled to appoint his vice- 
gerent and commiſſioners in ſpirituals, and the 
retainers of any doftrine contrary to the 
King's inſtruftion were made puniſhable with 
death*. Such was the act in the reign of his 
ſon, which impoſed arbitrary fines and impri- 
ſonment upon thoſe who received the ſacra- 
ment under one kindt; which made the re- 
fuſal of the King's ſupremacy to be an act of 
high treaſon] ; which diſpenſed with the ce- 
libacy of the Clergy ; which legitimated their 
iſſue; which directed all ꝓopiſh books, as they 
were called, to be burnt; which appointed 
commiſſioners to new-model and reform the 
Whole ſyſtem of religion, and which rendered 
non-conformity with the new ſervice a cauſe 
for perpetual impriſonmenty. 

Such were the atts paſſed under Queen 
Elizabeth, by which the refuſal of the oath of 


* 2 5 Hen, ales. 20. 27 Hen, chap, 28. 28 Hen. ch. 
28, 10. 31 Hen, ch, 9. 34 35 Hen. c. 1. 

+ 1 Edward VI. ch. 1. 

- + 1 Edw. VI, ch. 12. 

$ 1 Edw, VI. ch, 14, 34 Edw. VI, ch. 10, 11. 2 3 Ed, 
VI. ch. 1, and 21. 5 6 Edw. VI, 
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ſupremacy incapacitated for any place or pre- 
ferment, and the maintenance of the Pope's 
ſupremacy within this realm was made an act 
of high treaſon. Such were the numerous 
other afts under this Queen by which forfei- 
tures were impoſed for not attending the new 
eſtabliſhed ſervice; præmunire was incurred 
by faying that the Queen was an heretic, 
ſchiſmatic or infidel, by converting another, 
or being converted to the Catholic faith; by 
receiving, or relieving a prieft of that com- 
munion, and by fuch prieſt's coming within 
the realm, with a multitude of others, which 
I ſhall not harraſs you with. Of the ſame 
nature were many laws paſſed under James I. 
which confirmed the penal and bloody code 
of his immediate predeceſſor's reign. The 
The Legiſlature of that day appears to have 
been inventive beyond precedent in torturing 
by piece-meal thoſe whom the capital acts 
had not abſolutely devoted to end their mi- 
ſeiy with their lives; and we find every poſ- 
ſible mode of ſubſiſtence or preferment ſin life 
abſolutely ſhut againſt thoſe who ſhould refuſe 
to take the oath, at which their conſciences 
revolted, not only in every branch of the 
learned profeſſions of Divinity, Law and Phy- 
fic; as an Apothecaty, Steward of a Court, 

Or 


6 
or ſtil} inferior officer, or Regiſter, or Tovn- 
Clerk; but alſo in the meaneſt employment, 
either military or civil; and I bluſh to think 
that by a heavy pecuniary mula; they endea- 
voured to prevent their being engaged even 
as menial ſervants. They were prevented 
from coming within ten miles of the court 
or metropolis, and tethered down to a cireuit 
of five miles round their reſpeftive habita- 
To ta | | | 

Under Charles I. the like means were 
employed either to ſtrengthen or defend the 
eftabliſhed religion, by annexing the forfeiture 
of the life-eſlate both real and perſonal, and 
incapacitating every perſon to ſue at law or 
equity, or to take under a will or deed of gift, 
Ke. &e. And all theſe, I may add, when 
they were; almoſt to a man, ſupporting his 
| cauſe in the civil wars. 

- To ſhew how ſuper-eminently the ele- 
venth and twelfth of William III. (part of 
which was repealed in the year 1780) was of 
of this- nature, and how widely it differed 
from the ſpiritual weapons of apoſtolic war- 
fare, I ſhall once more appeal to the judg- 
ment of that zealous and well-informed pro- 
teſtant (Mr. Burke) who, in his ſaid ſpeech 

"as to 
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to the Carporation of el ſpoke as fol- 
lows. „ | | 
A ſtatute,” he ſaid, «yas 1 in 

* the year * 1699, by which the ſaying Maſs. 
* (a church-ſervice in the Latin tongue, not 

| * exaQly the ſame as our Liturgy, but very 
A © near it, and containing no offence whatſo- 

* ever againſt the laws or againſt good mo- 

* * rals) was forged into a crime puniſhable, 
« with perpetual impriſonment. The teach 

* ing ſchool, an uſeful and virtuous occupa- 

| tion, even the teaching in a private family, 
1 8 « was in every Catholic ſubjected to the 
3k fame un-proportioned puniſhment. Your. 
* induſtry and the bread of your children 
© was taxed for a pecuniary reward to ſtimu-. 
s late the avaritious to do what nature re- 
6 fuſed, to inforin and proſecute on this law. 

« Every Roman Catholic was under the ſame 

« a(t to forfeit his eſtate to his neareſt "5: e 
te tion, until through a profeſſion of what he 
« did not believe, he redeemed by his hypo- 
* criſy, what the law had transferred to the 


As this was about 165 years from the origin of the 
Reformation, it can ſcarcely be applicable to its growth. _ 
I preſume therefore it was intended for its ts Prength o or 
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kinſman as the recompence of his profli- 
© gacy. When thus turned out of doors 
« from his paternal eſtate, he was diſabled 
« from acquiring any other by any induſtry, 
« donation or charity, but was rendered a 
© foreigner in his nattve land, only becauſe 
* he- retained the religion along with the 
« property handed down to him from thoſe 
% who had been the old W of that 
e land before him.“ | 

As you have poſlibly ſhut your eyes a- 
gainſt ſuch ſtrictures as theſe, as they do not 
ſeem quite congenial with your mode of 
thinking ; it may be of ſome uſe, by way of 
inſtruction, to inform you what the ſaid Mr. 
Mr. Burke thought of this act of Parliament 
in the reign of King William III. 

« A party, enemies to the Revolution, 
« were conſequently in oppoſition -to the go- 
« yernment. They therefore brought in this 
« bill, and made it purpoſely wicked and ab- 
« ſurd that it might be rejected. The then 
« Court party, diſcovering ſtheir game, turn- 
« ed the tables on them, and returned their 
« hill to them ſtuffed with {till greater abſur- 
« dities, that its loſs might lie on its original 


* P. 30. f 
« authors. 
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author. They, finding their own bill 
« thrown back to them, kicked it back again 
* to their adyerſaries. And thus this act, 
* loaded with the double injuſtice of two 
« parties, neither of whom intended to paſs, 
* what they hoped the other would be per- 
% ſuaded to rejeQ, went throngh the Legiſta- 
« ture, contrary to the real wiſh of all parts 
10 of it, and of all the parties that compoſed it, 
* In this manner theſe inſolent and profligate 


« fattions, as if they were playing with balls 


« and counters, made a ſport of the fortunes 
% and the liberties of their fellow. creatures 
« Other afts of perſecution have been adds of 
* malice. This was a ſubverſion of juſtice 
* from wantonneſs and petulance. Look in- 
« to the hiſtory of Biſhop Burnet. He is a 
« yitneſs without exception*.” 
I ſhould probably have refrained gabe 
making many of theſe obſervations upon the 
means of eſtabliſhing and ſupporting the Re. 
formation, out of deference to thoſe who dif- 
fer from me in their religious opinions, if 
your coarſe and groundleſs charge had not 
provoked me to it, Whatever feelings there. 


fore they way ereate in a proteſtant mind, the 


* P. 31, 32. | 
Redtor 
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Rector of Middleton- Cheney muſt be anſwer- 


able for. I have rather however choſen to 


convey thoſe home truths to the refleQion of 
the candid reader through the channel of 
prime proteſtant writers, than in words of 
mine own, which might be ſuſpedted by ſome 
at leaſt of bias, if not of partiality and miſre- 
preſentation. Biſhop Burnet and Mr. Burke 


have both ſo notoriouſly undertaken to com- 


mend and ſupport the Reformation, that no- 
thing ſhort of the moſt flagrant conviction of 
the truth could have extorted from them 
theſe avowals of the means uſed to bring about 
and ſtrengthen that eſtabliſhment. Burnet, 
from whom Mr. Burke borrowed his account 
of the paſling of the act of William; gives ſo 


| ſtriking a detail of the inconſiſtency and in- 


juſtice of the law, that he cloſes his narrative 
with theſe words, © So this aft was not folloꝛu- 
« ed nor executed in any ſort.” “ _— 
Theſe means, which were uſed to ſtrength- 
en the reformed religion at the time of the 
Revolution, may, Sir, appear to you very 
apoſtolical : but it will require no ſmall ſhare 
of ingenuity as well as aſſurance to convince 
others, that this a& of William as well as the 
other acts I have alluded to, are of that evan- 
gelical quality, which the apoſtle deſcribes 
3 R the 
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the weapons of his warfare to be; and yet to 
theſe and theſe alone does the Reformation 
in this country owe its origin, growth and irength 
I have brought to your reflection the opinions 
of great proteſtant authors who flouriſhed in 
the preſent and laſt century. They may be 
good evidence to prove the growth and 
firength : but they were not ſo competent to 
ſpeak to the origin. I ſhall therefore refer 
you to one of your leading Reformers, who 
muſt be allowed to have known moſt tho. 
roughly the true and real ſpirit to eh che 
Reformation owed iss origin. | 
Jerome Zanchius, a celebrated Prote- 
ſtant Divine, was the intimate friend of Peter 
Martyr. About the year 1550 they both ab- 
jured the faith of their anceſtors, and became 
Reformers. When Peter came over to Ox- 
= ford, he left Zanchius in the Profeſſor's Chair 
34 at Straſburgh, which he had quitted. Zan- 
| chius dedicated the firſt part of his works, in 
the edition now referred to, to Grindal Arch. 
biſhop of York. The text alluded to runs 
thus. © Legi quidem, ſed non ſine magno 
* ſtomacho perlegi; cum nimirum viderem 
| « qualis fit nunc ſcribendi ratio, qua in ecele- 
NZ 5 « ſiis, ut vocant, ex evangelio reformatis per- 
| multi, ne dicam, plerique omnes utantur, 
60 qui 
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qui tamen paſtores, qui doctores, qui colum- 
nz eccleſiæ videri volunt; ſtatum cauſæ, 
ne intelligatur, de induſtria ſæpe numero 
tenebris involvimus; quæ ſunt manifeſta, 
impudenter negamus: quæ falſa ſunt, 
fronte aſſeveramus: quæ apertè impia, tan- 
quam prima fidei principia obtrudimus: 
quæ orthodoxa, We damnamus: ſcrip- 
turas ad noſtra ſomnia pro libidine tor- 
quemus: patres jactamus, cum nihil minus 
quam illorum dottrinam ſequi volumus. 
Sophiſticari, calumniari, convitiari, nobis 
eſt familiare; nec quantopere his noſtris 
ſcriptis curſus evangelii impediatur, ecele- 
ſiæ Chriſti evertantur, ſectarii in ſuis bære- 
Gbus confirmentur, tyranni ad arma contra 
nos ſumenda animentur, regnum denique 
Diaboli promoveatur, cogitamus, curamus: 


ſed modo cauſam noſtram, ſive bonam ſive 
malam, quo jure, quaque injuria tueamur, 


reliqua omnia ſuſque deque facimus. O 
tempora! O mores! 
(Zanchjus ad Johan. Stormium, t. viii. 


col. 828. edit. Heidelberg. anno 160g.) 


As ſome of my readers may not under- 


ſtand Latin (and it is a pity it ſhould not be 
_ underſtood by all) I have added a tranſlation, 
It is as follows. © I have read the Latin 


£ 
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the weapons of his warfare to be; and yet to 
theſe and theſe alone does the Reformation 
in this country owe its origin, growth and ſtrength? 
I have brought to your reflection the opinions 
of great proteſtant authors who flouriſhed in 
the preſent and laſt century. They may be 


good evidence to prove the growth and 
frrength : but they were not ſo competent to 


fpeak to the origin. I ſhall therefore refer 
you to one of your leading Reformers, who 
muſt be allowed to have known moſt tho. 
roughly the true and real ſpirit to which ** 
Reformation owed iis origin. | 

Jerome Zanchius, a celebrated Prote- 
ſtant Divine, was the intimate friend of Peter 
Martyr. About the year 1550 they both ab- 
jured the faith of their anceſtors, and became 
Reformers. When Peter came over to Ox- 
ford, he left Zanchius in the Profeſſor's Chair 


at Straſburgh, which he had quitted. Zan. 


chius dedicated the firſt part of his works, in 
the edition now referred to, to Grindal Arch. 
biſhop of York. The text alluded to runs 
thus. Legi quidem, ſed non ſine magno 
« ſtomacho perlegi; cum nimirum viderem 
« qualis fit nunc ſeribendi ratio, qua in eccle- 


lis, ut vocant, ex evangelio reformatis per- 


« multi, ne dicam, plerigue omnes utantur, 
8 qui 
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qui tamen paſtores, qui dodtores, qui colum- 


næ eccleſiæ videri volunt; ſtatum cauſæ, 
ne intelligatur, de induſtrià ſæpe numero 
tenebris involvimus; quæ ſunt manifeſta, 


impudenter negamus: que falſa ſunt, 


fronte aſſeveramus: quæ aperte impia, tan- 
quam prima Kdei principia obtrudimus: 
quæ orthodoxa, _ damnamus: ſcrip- 
turas ad noſtra ſomnia pro libidine tor- 
quemus: patres jactamus, cum nihil minus 


quam illorum dofttrinam ſequi volumus. 


Sophiſticari, calumniari, convitiari, nobis 
eſt familiare; nec quantopere his noſtris 
ſcriptis curſus evangelii impediatur, ecele- 
ſiæ Chriſti evertantur, ſectarii in ſuis hzre- 
Gbus confirmentur, tyranni ad arma contra 
nos ſumenda animencur, regnum denique 
Diaboli promoveatur, cogitamus, curamus: 
ſed modo cauſam noſtram, ſive bonam ſive 
malam, quo jure, quaque injurià tueamur, 
* reliqua omnia ſuſque deque facimus. O 
tempora! 0 mores! 

(Zanchjus ad Johan. Stormium, t. viii. 


col. 828. edit. Heidelberg. anno 1605.) 


As ſome of my readers may not under- 


ſtand Latin (and it is a pity it ſhould not be 
_ underſtood by all) I have added a tranſlation, 
It is as follows. * I have read the Latin 


. 
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copy of the apology, and diligently read it 
over, though not without indignation, when | 
I perceived what manner of writing very 


many, nay I may ſay almoſt all do uſe in 


the churches, as they are called of the re- 


formed goſpel; they would ſeem notwith- 


ſtanding to be paſtors, doQtors, and pillars 


of the Church. The ſtate of the queſtion, 
that it may not be underſtood, we often on 


ſet purpoſe  overcloud with - darkneſs; 


things that are manifeſt, we impudently de- 
ny; thoſe that are falſe, without ſhame we 
d afſert; things manifeſtly impious, we pro- 
* poſe as firſt principles of faith. Things 
that are orthodox, we condemn of hereſy ; 
"ſcriptures, we torture at our pleaſure to our 


own dreams; we boaſt of the Fathers, 
when we will follow nothing but our own 
doctrine. To deceive, to calumniate, to 


rail, is familiar with us; neither do we think, 
nor regard how much by theſe our writings 


the current of the goſpel is hindered, the 
churches of Chriſt are ruined, ſeQtaries are 
confirmed in their hereſies, tyrants are en- 


« couraged to take up arms againſt us; and 


in five the kingdom of Satan is foſtered 


and promoted: but ſo that we may defend 


* our. caule, good or bad; by right, or by 


* wrong, 
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« wrong, all things are turned upſide down. 
„ O the times! O the manners!” 2 


Surely this method of ſetting on foot this 
Reformation differs ſomewhat at leaſt, from 


that of the apoſtolic eſtabliſhment of the 
chriſtian religion. I recommend it to you; 
Sir, to re- conſider your peroration, and ap- 
ply it, for your own improvement to the de- 
ſcription given by this Proteſtant Divine of 
the origin, growth and ſtrength ph the Refor- 
mation in his days. 


Blind muſt that man be to the meridian 7 


light, who does not ſee, and a ſtranger to can- 
dour who does not allow, after theſe facts, 
that in worldly policy and worldly power has 
your ſeparation from the Catholic Church had 


its origin, growth and ſtrength. And ſure I 


am that the Religion, which you vulgarly call 
Popery, never owed its introduction or its 


ſupport to the means of ſuch a ſyſtem of con- 
tinued and cruel perſecution, either in this 


or any otber country of chriſtendom; not 
but that I moſt cordially reprobate as anti- 
ehriſtian and finful every att of power, by 
which even coercion, and much more perſe- 
cution is a W in aid of _y __ 


pel of Chriſt, 
Wie 


r 
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Were I, Sir, to imitate your nn 1 
ſhould retort, or apply from the ſacred text 


ſome of the many general denunciations of 


ſtrong deluſion, and vain imaginations to Aa caſe, 


which appears to me incontrovertibly within 


their meaning, This ſpecies of conteſt may 
tend to irritate, not to convince. In affirms 


ing, as I have, that I ſhould endeavour to 


* ſupply what you have omitted to ſay”” I 


have conceived it to be a call of candour and 


juſtice to make known to the public the true 
nature and applicability of what you preſume 
J ween the moſt material part of your invec- 


tive by placing it at the top of your climax of 


obloquy. But, Sir, e'er I take my final leave 
of you, I ſhall crave your indulgence in mak- 
ing an obſervation, which has very forcibly 


dwelt upon my mind, and ariſes out of the 


very title-page of your Defence of the Church 
of England in anſwer to thoſe from whom an 
ſeparated. 

1 have little heſitation in ——— upon 
your confident and unfounded boaſt that my 


religion has its origin, growth and ſerength in 
worldly policy and worldly power, that aſſertion 


and proof widely differ from each other. My 


country, Sir, has TIL accepted of my de- 


Claration 
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claration that I profeſs the Roman Catholic re- 


0 ligion, or in other words, that I ſtill hold 
communion with thoſe from whom you ſepa- 


rated; and were you not ſenfible of the ſa- 
crifices I thereby make to worldly policy, and 
the weight and ſecurity of the worldly power, 
to which I ſhall thereby ſubject myſelf, little 
would you have dared to defile your pages 
with the coarſe charge of my religion being a 


lie from beginning to end. In deſpite of that 


worldly policy, in defiance of that worldly power, 
and in contempt of that ſhameleſs fal ſehood, 
that my religion 15 a he from beginning to 
end, I have many powerful and ſuperior rea- 


ſons, Sir, for not following your example in 


ſeparating myſelf ſrom the Catholic Church, 
which I ſhould never have diſcloſed to the 
public, if I had not been dragged forth by 
your inconſiderate zeal : and theſe I dare pro- 


feſſedly defend, even againſt your expettation 


in this enlightened age. But we probably dif- 
fer upon the lights of this age, as widely as we 
do upon many other topics. May I be pre- 
ſerved from profeſling a religion in any age, 
that I ſhould not be ready to defend in all 


ages. However as in this enlightened age you 


have 


- 
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have ſo prominently ſtood forward to give an 


anſwer to thoſe from whom you ſeparated, I can- 
not refrain from reminding you, that upon 


this very article of ſeparation, you have ſtill 


much to anſwer, e'er you can reconcile my 


mind to the reafon and lawfulneſs of it. And 
J am free to ſay, that if any arguments could 
ſtrengthen my conviction of the unlawfulnefs 


of fuch ſeparation, you, Sir, have ſupplied 


them even to demonſtration. Imagine not 
therefore that I decline conforming with the 


eſtabliſhed Church from caſual motives of 
parentage or education; or that I remain in 
communion with the Catholic Church from 
worldly policy, or by worldly power. When a 
man ſacrifices his temporal intereſt to the die- 


tates of his conſcience, his motives! will at 
-Teaſt be allowed as fineere, as when he fquares 
tis conſcience to his worldly advantage. 

Perhaps, Sir, upon one other lecture of 


the early and eminent Fathers, your penetra- 
tion will diſcover, and I ſhall expect that 
your candor will then aſſure your: pariſhio- 
ners of Middleton - Cheney, and all thoſe 
whom your former writings have reached, 
that every one of what you call the diſcrimi · 
nating dofirines are recorded by the early 


and 


(0 00 


gots eminent Fathers of the Chuich during 
the primitive ages of chriſtianity; that they 
were defended by them againſt the ſeparatiſts 
and innovators of thoſe early days, and that 
they were ſandtioned by the judgment, re- 
commendation and example of theſe early 
Fathers, who were in fact more eminent for 
their religion, piety and virtue, than for their 
induſtry, learning and eloquence. If they 
then, whilſt the ſtream of apoſtolical tradi- 
tibn was clear and ſtrong, believed, taught, 
preached and pradiſed theſe diſcreminating 
doctxines, and were not therefore hypocrites, 
impoſtors and idolaters; neither can their 
ſucceſſors be ſuch. after the lapſe of 14 cen- 
turies, for believing and practiſing thoſe 
identical dodtrines and cuſtoms, which have 
continued to be believed, taught, preached 
and prattiſed from their days to the preſent, 
ere n er e or in- 
Sir, in 5 awful moment of an 8 
be canvaſſing the lincerity: of. our. judg- 
ments, the deluſive vapors, the falſe lights, 
and the beguiling conſtellations of this en- 
lienen age will afford you but a ſorrouful 
> 3 8 aſſurance 
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(4%, 
aſſurance of any ſuperiority over former pe. 


riods of Chriſtianity. Has this. vaunted 
blaze of modern illumination brightened 
the intelletts, has it improved the morale, has 
it purified or ſtrengthened the faith gf the 


ee generation? Without any pretenſion | 


o prophecy, I know where it is aſked, 


« When the Son of Man cometh, ſhall he 
* find faith on the earth?” (Luke viii, 8.) 
And what age, I aſk you, ever witneſſed ſo 
general a falling off from faith as the preſent» 


which you ſo triumphantly term an enlights 


ened age. Believe me, that barring all other 


motives, reaſons and grounds for my adhering 
to the doarines, which after the continuance 
of the Church of Chriſt for nearly 1809 


years, I have received from an uninterrupted 


ſucceſſion of legitimate paſtors always teach» 


ing the ſame, I glory more in being marſhals 


led as a believer with Ignatius, Juſtin, Ire. 
næus, Gregory Nyſſen, Baſil, Ambreſe, Hie- 
rome, Auguſtine and Chryſoſtome. than with 
the moſt brilliant prodigies of this philoſophie 


and enlightened age, which with Jog: 1755 * | 


pthers differ ere 
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Avery little candid reflection will eon 
vince you, that this your favorite and en- 
lightened age diffets chiefly from all other 
ages by a more general and ſyſtematical aban- 
donment of all revealed religion. The pre- 
ſent unbridled luſt for civil liberty (or rather 
| Hicentiouſneſs) ſeems unfortunately too gene- 
rally accompanied with a correſpondent re- 
ludtance to ſubmit to any ſet form or ſyſtem 
of religion whatſoe ver. Men may without 
fin adapt their political ideas to the indefi- 
nite changes and revolutions of human events. 
All human inſtitutions are eſſentially open 
and liable to alteration and reform, becauſe 
none can poſſibly exiſt in that ſtate of perfec- 
tion, as not to be ſuſceptible of melioration. 
Zut if you believe, Sir, that our Divine Le- 


giſlator has publiſhed a code of laws for his 


Church upon earth, you muſt conſequently 
believe, in ſpite of your affected liberality in 
commending this enlightened age, and en- 
couraging private judgment, that no chri- 
tian can be allowed to diſapprove or doubt 
of, or to miſinterpret, or to alter or reſiſt any 
one of theſe laws; and by neceſſary inference, 
that there muſt exiſt ſomewhere upon earth w 
viſible and acceſſible tribunal or authority, 

| 382 which 
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which ſhall irreformably interpret and exe- 


cute theſe laws for all chriſtians, he they wa- 


vering or obſtinate, un- lettered or informed. 
humble or opiniated, docile or inflated; with 
Faun and arrogance. SE a 100 * 8 

In depriving the Chrigian of this i. 
on, this corner- ſtone of his faith, this fun- 
damental hope in all the promiſes of Chriſt, 
you immediately and unavoidably plunge him 


into that troubled ocean of uncertainty, pride 
and ſenſuality, to which St. Paul, propheti- 
- cally . alludes to Timothy, (2 Tim. iv. g, 4.) 


« The time will come, when they will not 


-. «endure ſound doctrine: but after their own 


“e. Iuſts ſhall they heap to themſelves teachers 
ie having: itching ears: and they ſhall turn 
tt away their ears from the truth and ſhall be 
« turned into fables. The. ſpeedy and ſure 


-accompliſhment of this prophecy. muſt evi- 
dently be the conviction, that every indivi- 


dual is intitled to interpret the ſcriptures, and 
to model a ſyſtem of religion for himſelf. 
I know not whoſe favor all your pretend- 
ed liberality tends: to court. If it be that gf 
the ornaments of your enlightened age, who. 
find the docile ſubmiſſion of their -chriſtian: 


anceſtors: to church' nn OY 
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of {their 3 tyſtem of: Abt and 
religious freedom, I ſhall leave-:yoll (not 
without deep regret) to purſue the ſeducing 
tract of theſe falſe lights. _ * ; 

But I never can perſuade myſelf, that this 
miſſion, which you bave undertaken to preach 
up private judgment in oppoſition to church 
authority. can have proceeded from any of 
your own church, which ip/o facto excommu- 
nicates and formally anathematizes every 
one, who impugns their form of worſhip, the 
articles of their religion, the form of their 
Church Government, who ſeparates himſelf 
from their Church, or who attributes the 
name of a true Church to any other than to 
the Church of Englanßc. 

Sir, the Diſſenter is no more a Separatiſt 
from you, than you are from your Mother 
Church. It is of eternal importance to you 
to ponder impartially the conſequences of 
ſeparating from that Church, in which you 
admit the unbroken chain of chriſtian paſtors 
to have been kept up for more than fifteen 
hundred years. 

« Firſt caſt out the beam out of thine 

« own eye, and then thou ſhalt ſee 


” clearly 
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